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Announcement 

is directed to 

' YOU! 


\) BRUNNING’S SEEDS ARE RELIABLE 
.. AND GIVE THE BEST RESULTS .. 


w LUCERNE 

Brunning's ‘ STANDARD QUALITY” Lucerne The King of Fodder Plants 
Excels every other crop in yield per acre, and feeding value. Absolutely 
free from Dodder and other harmful weeds. 98 Ciermination assured. 
— — Essential on Every Farm. 


BERSEEM CLOVER 

Brumiing's Genuine ‘'Mesgawi" Ber- 
seem produces absolutely the best 
and quickest results. Sells quickly. 
Grows in Winter like Lucerne in 
Summer-. Yields up to Six cuttings 
in a Season. Uneci called as a pre- 
decessor to Lucerne. 

WnVe for YOUR Sample. 


SWEET CLOVER 


A woruiertui soil im|>rover. Will not 
bloat cattle or sheep. Can be cut, 
fed, grazed, or made into Silage. 
Great milk producer. Will grow on 
hard, poor ground where it would be 
impossible to grow Lucerne or other 
clovers. Splendtd Drought Resister. 

Further particulare on application. 


OUR MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT IS FOR YOU TAKE ADVANTAGE OF IT. 

All OrdpT^ are. piompihf despuit hed at the shorUsi notice. 


IBRUNNINCSi 


F. H. BRUNNING PTY. LTD. 


‘Everything for the Farm’ 


64 ELIZABETH STREET, MELBOURNE 
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METAL FENCES & GATES 


SUPREME FOR QUALITY OF MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP 


THIS tS THE 
STRONGEST 
GATE MADE 


INSIST ON 
CYCLONE 
EVERY TIME 




Fiff. Sli. Cyclone Diamond Gato. 4 ft. hi^h (He^d.). 

CYCLONE METAL GATES ALWAYS HANG TRUE 

GET OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Cyclone Pty. Ltd. — 


459 Swantton Street, MELBOURNE 

AUo at Sydney nnd Adelaide 


JERSEY BUTTER 
BULLS 

Apo!t“ 

C. COKDON LYON, “Bmjiile,” Heidelberg, Vidotij 


LA MOTTE AYRSHIRES 


Bull Calves by Stuart of Cowrie Park 

WhoK dam IDA OF COWRIE PARK gave 11.917 Iba. rallli, 5-08 teal. 
689 lU. butler in nine monthi. 

Ur EDSure Eerd anccfii by lecnrinf a ball with tbii dairy recefd bebiad him. 


S. ALLAN JOHNSON, La Motte, WOODEND 
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THE BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

Htj ir. A, lU rt Sugar Factory, Mafjra. 

l\vKT [I. ((‘Oiitiniiod from p. 1 j.) 

Beet 5eetl. 

Sii[j])lit‘ii ipf lii^h irratU' beet seed have always bwii procured froiii 
Europe, but duriiif^ tlie war seed was iiiesl dilhcult to secure, prices 
advance<i fourfold, and the pre-war standard of quality was not retained. 

Quality is all import an: to the factory, but the MaflPra growers are 
not yet directly interested, botiuise they are paid a flat rate for their 
beets regardless of qualify. 'When the industry is more fully estab- 
lished there is litth^ doubt beets will be purchased on a basis of sugar 
content. 

Beet seed may be ^alisfaetorily grown here, hut tite maintenance and 
improveuient of its sugar- producing ])i'upeHsities is a most elaborate 
Itusiness. demanding e-xeeiuional care and lieavy outlay that may only 
become justified as the heef sugar indii.-iry develoi)s and creates a rea- 
sonable local demand for bet t seed. 

Science has perhaps a fleeted the cliar:icteristics of the sugar beet 
more than tliose of any other known Originally an annual, it ha" 

b( en influenced to deveh)p sugar tlic first season, anti tlcfer stx'ding until 
I he second, thereby imprt)Ying its opportunities for the development o1 
sugar, and lenglliening the term for its extraction. 

Little over a century ago the plant yiehh^d about a tons per acre 
of beetts containing 5 per cent, of sugar, By most rigid selection and 
careful breeding tlie sugar beet now yields from 10 to 20 tons per 
acre, and the beets test normally la per cent, to 16 per cent, of sugar, 
and sometimes reacli as high as 2o per cent, of sugar. Such beets 
would naturally revert to a mucli lower standard verx’ rapidly if not 
persistently and scientifically cared for. 

o24. 
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Without entering into the elaborate details of high grade beet seed 
production, the followng will be sufRcient to indicate that beet seed 
growing is an important industry which cannot safely be trifled with. 

(1) Specially selected super-elite pedigreed seed is planted 

towards summer. In the autumn every beet therefrom is 
carefully tested physically and chemically, and those few 
passing the rigid tests are siloed or etored. 

(2) In spring of the second season tbe stored mother beets are 

again submitted to physical and chemical tests, and 
planted to produce in the autumn a crop of super-elite and 
elite beet seed, 

(3) In spring of the third season the elite seed is planted, and 

but lightly thinned to secure long, small, mother beets 
called stecklings,” which are lifted in autumn and 
siloed. 

(4) In spring of the fourth season the “ steeklings ” are planted, 

and produce a crop of commercial seed in the autumn. 

(5) In spring of the fifth season this commercial seed is planted, 

and produces beets in autumn for the manufacture of 
sugar. 



Beet Plot «t Malfra Factory. 


Every year the super-elite seed must be carefully selected for ^the 
foundation of a new series. Germany and France in particular have 
specialized in the production of high grade beet seed, and owing to the 
difficulties occasioned by the war America has gone rapidly, largely, and 
no doubt successfully into the business. 

In this district the factoiy has had to content itself with catch crop,s 
of beet seed, A reasonably high-testing plot of beets is reserved through 
the winter, and the roots are replanted the following spring as mother 
beets, yielding a crop of seed which is used commercially. This seed 
production has been very siiecossful, the cleaning of the seed rather 
difficult, but the method of conr.se is not safe. It has served a useful 
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purpose while European seed has heeu so bard to secure, and the seed 
is probably more virile than the imported, but to continue on these 
lines would adversely influence the sugar content 

If elite seed were procurable from year to year the factory could 
produce its supply of commercial seed which would have the advantage 
of being acclimatized, but it is unlikely tliat any reliable firm could be 
induced to part with its elite seed. 

While the quality of the seed is so supremely important to success 
that no factory should even think of purchasing any but the very best, it 
is remarkable how climatic conditions may influence the sugar content 
of beets and sometimes bring unjust criticism on the quality of the 



Wei{;hbri(ige at the Maffra Factory. 


Be<‘d used. As an example a set of results is submitte<l for comparison 
of Maffra results against Western District. The seed used in both 
districts w-as home grown, and produced at the Maffra factory from a 
French strain ot seed. The season 191S-10 at ^laffra was excep- 
tionally dry right throughout the growing ]>oriod and the beets wore 
stunted. \i tlie usual time of maturity lioaw autumn rains set in, 
and the stunted beets took on a second grow tit with a lowering of sugar 
content and purity to sucli an extent that the average sugar content 
for the whole of tlie season’s beets at ^laffra was only 13.49 per cent. 
The Western District beets evidently enjoyed a fairly normal steady 
growth ill rough out the summer, being favoured with the usual coastal 
showers. The boet;s consequently received no serious setback, and came 

1 i 
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steadily to maturity, resulting in a mucli higher sugar content than the 
Maffra beets produced from exactly the same line of seed. 


Maffra Home-grown Seed. 

Sugar Content Infli'encep by Oum.\tic Conditions. 


Plot 

No. 

Location. 

Top^d licet. 

Sugar. 

Purity.* 

Sugar Content |>er Acre. 


1918-19. 

Tods per ticrc. 

Per cent. 

Per CLMit. 

Tons. 

'Abnormal 

1 

MafEra 

1.5 

14-0 

80-6 

210 

climatic 

2 


15 

14-4 

81-1 

2-16^ 

conditions ; 

unsteady 

growth 

1 

Port Fail)' , , . . 

20 

18-0 

90-6 

3-60" 


2 

18 

18'4 

86 'b 

3-31 


3 

9t 

19 

17-2 

91-4 

3-27 

Fairly 

4 


11 

17‘2 

91-0 

1-89 

normal 

5 

Warmarabool . . 

17 ! 

1 19-0 

88-6 

3-23 ' 

i-climatic 

6 


1 24 ! 

1 20*4 

89-8 

4-89 1 

conditions ; 

7 


t 23 

18-4 

88-1 

4-23 

steady 

8 


I 18 

19 “0 

86-0 

3-42 

growth 

9 


1 13 ! 

20-0 

891 

2-60j 


* High purity favours a high extraction. 


The production of single germ beet seeds is receiving a lot of 
attention in America, because such seeds would economize the cost of 
thinning considerably, and there seems every reason to believe that such 
a characteristic may be developed and fixed in course of time. 

Imported sugar beet seed a few years back could bo distribured at 
6d. per pound; recently it has cost in some casts ns high as 2s. 6d. 
per lb., and is now being distributed to growers at Is. 6d. ]>er lb. 

New Beet Sugar Factories. 

The location and construction of a new beet sugar mill calls f'U* a 
lot of forethought and consideration, yet one is safe in saying tliat 
there is only one thing that need very seriously exercise the minds of 
those interested — “ an assurance of a satisfactory supply of bents from 
year to year.” This is most essential, and if assun-d an up-to-date 
efficient mil/ ba.s no excuse for anyfbiiig but succftss. 

The supply of raw material is so imjwrfant that no (li.>trict .«houM 
cou.sider the beet sugar industry without reasonable i>roof that the .soil 
and growers are capable and willing to produce plenty of beets. When . 
the farmers have promised suitable support in the way of raw material, 
which is more important than cash, then tlie promoters should secure 
independent rights over a few thousand acres of land to balance results 
against the natural inclination of many fanners to lollow occasional 
high but varying prK*ed cro]is. Frequently they follow such fancy 
crop's one year too late. Furthermore, industrious b(‘C't labourers and 
newcomers sometimes desire, to launch out as beet growers, and the . 
factory can then accommodate them with land at reasonable rates; 
whereas uninterested land-owners are often disposed to force rents up 
unreasonably. The factory needs to regulate its supply, and to en- 
courage growers to grow beets as profitably as possibh', and a substantial 
area of land in the hands of the promotcus to be sub-leased on easy 
conditions and cropped on a rotation basis is a great advantage and 
necessary to balance the production from year to year. 
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Capacity Factohy 
(advisable for present Victorian conditions). 

A factory capable of treating 500 tons of beets per day k desirable. 
America tried European methods and small capacity mills, and prac- 
tically all of these failed financially, teaiise America had to face high 
costs for labour and material. Very much improved labour .saving 
and larger capacity plants were then tried, and T. G. Palmer, a noted 
sugar authority says : — “ To-day a 500-ton factory is regarded as the 
minimum sized factory for profitable operation in America.” These 
efficient plants have invariably made good wherever the supply of beet*! 



Special Beet Train at the Maffra Factory Bins. 


liiis been satisfactory. A majority of AnuTican mills treat 1,000 tons 
per day. At tlic same time it is not advisable to have the capacity of 
a mill ahead of I he quantity of beets readily available within easy 
distance. 

To satisfy a 500-ton mill 4,000 acres of beet is desirable, but the 
first season both growers and factory would be better served to start 
off with a smaller acreage well eared for, as it is a crop that demands 
good and very prompt attention at certain stages. Inexperienced 
growers and labourers would be more worried over half the area the 
first season than the full area after experience. 
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Cost and Factory Requirements. 

Under present' conditions it is impossible to make anything but 
a vague estimate of the cost of a 5 00- ton mill. Probably £150,000 
plus working capital, plus sundry beet loading and railway facilities 
might be required, and undoubtedly a large part of the plant could be 
made in Australia to advantage. This would be a heavy outlay, due 
to the prevailing high costs, but running at capacity such a mill would 
directly employ 600 .men in field and factory, and be of interest to a 



View of Beet End at the Maffra Factory. 


very large number indirectly. Also at capacity it should annually 
produce sugar, &c,, to a value approaching the factory cost of £150,000. 


40,000 tons of beets would cost . . ■ £60,000 

Manufacturing costs, repairs, &e. (estimate) . . 45,000 

Other costs, including management, interest 

and depreciation (estimate) . . . . 20,000 

Operating costs . . . . . . > • 125,000 

Value of products, sugar, &o. (say) . . * . 145,000 

Balance . . ■ £20,000 
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The running costs and value of products are liable to much variation, 
and should only be taken as a very general indication of results. For 
safety the above valuation of products has been taken at a low figure. 

A supply of 3,000,000 gallons per day of good water would be re- 
quired during the operating period. 

Five thousand to 6,000 tons of coal would be needed per annum. 

Fifteen hundred to 2,000 tons of high-grade limorock. 

Large quantities of sugar bags, cotton filtering material, coke, manu- 
facturing supplies and beet seed would also be necessary. 

^ A factory site should be central to the beet areas, convenient to 
railway service, well drained, and such that surrounding areas could 
be irrigated with the waste waters If necessary. 

The value of the industry to its district and the State is best 
measured by the amount of emplo^nnent and the wealth it may produce 
and distribute per acre of land involved. 

General Information. 

America has nearly 100 beet sugar factories producing about 800,000 
tons of sugar, while cane interests represent about 250,000 tons, but 
America's home requirements are over 4,000,000 tons per annum, made 
good by large supplies from adjacent cane sugar producers, mainly 
from Cuba. America is now learning to appreciate the many economic 
advantages of producing as much home-grown sugar as pos-ible, and. 
realizing the improvement in agricultural methods due to sugar beet 
growing, the Government is doing its be^t to encourage expansion. 

The demand in America as in Australia and elsewhere seems likely 
to keep well ahead of available supplies, and the per capifa consump- 
tion is certain to increase with the improved living conditions and the 
realization that sugar is one of the very ehetpest forms of energy- 
producing food. The heat units of sugar amount 1o 1,814 per lb., 
which is very nuieh ahead of most other foods, and distinguishes it as 
a particularly valuable energizing substance. At Sid. per lb. this 
‘^concentrated sunshine" Is probably the cheapest and pleasnnest 
means of developing and maintaining human energy. 

The per capita consumption of sugar prior to the war in some of 
the principal countries was approximately as follows: — 


191 :^ 14 . 


lbs. 

89 

93 

45 

29 

44 

25 

12 

120 


The world's production of sugar has showm a steady increase, but 
recently the demand has outstripped the supply which has been steadied 


Country. 


United States 
England 
Germany 
Austria-Hungary 
F ranee . . 

Russia . . 

Italy 

Australia (1918-19) 
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by the war. AYatli a strong demand and many European beet sugar 
factories destroyed the production is not likely to fully satisfy the 
growing deiiiaiid for some years to come. 

World^s Sugar Production. 


j [ j 

’^ear, j Cane. ! iJeot. i 1'otaK 



Tons. 

T<ins. 

Tons. 

ISoO . . 

l,i!00,000 

200, tHX) 

1,400,(X>0 

i^^r>o . . 

1,941,000 

4r>t),000 

1,791,000 

1870 

1.741,000 

840,000 

2,5^7,000 

1880 . . 

2,027,000 

l,820aXK) 

3,847,000 

1890 . . 

2,449.000 

9.609.000 

0,112,000 

1900 . . 

o,959,(M)0 

5.944,000 

11,909,000 

1910 . . . . . . j 

8.oOO,SU ; 

8,509.970 

17,070,784 

1914-1.^ .. .. 1 

10,105,700 1 

1 S.2U),H(K) 

18,982,500 

1915-10 

10,075,700 

: 5.092.000 ! 

15,707,700 

1910-17 

ii,989,sa) i 

5,079,2tH) i 

17,057,000 

1917-18 

12,505,800 i 

5,050,600 ! 

17,556,400 


The world’s requirement.s are now eoinputt'd to be 21.(HH),000 tons^ 
plus a substantial annual increase for the future. 

The production an<l consumption of sugar in Australia since 1911 
has hcen approximately as follows; — 

Australian Sugar Production, 


IVriwI 

Trod net ion. 

f ioti. 


Ton.'?. 

Tons, 

1911-12 

190,595 

23.9,000 

1912-13 . . 

129,877 

241,000 

1913-14 

265,029 

255,000 

1914-15 

1 245,876 

204,000 

1915-10 .. 

1 159,640 

262,000 

1910-17 

1 199,097 

266,000 

1917-18 .. 

927,589 

274,000 

1918-19 (estimated) 

j 199,000 

279,000 

1919-20 (estimated) 

1 155,000 

1 

285,1.100 


With a growing population and demand there is scope for increased 
production. 

Apart from its direct worth in >ngar the l)ert sugar industry has 
been rosponsihlo for a notable and favorable influence on the agriculture 
of every (rountry wliere it has been estahlislied. Eoth France and 
Gerinany largely put the beet I'rop in |>lac(' of a bare fallow in their 
rotation sy.stern, and secured, in addition to the sugar, improvements 
up to 100 per cent, on the yield of grain crops so infliumced. Aus- 
tralia’s wealth and strength iindouhtedly depend on the rapid and 
intense development of her rural interests, and the sugar industry, cane 
or beet, is capable of playing a most valuable part in such development, 
because it demands inten.se culture, and jiroduces so much we^ilth per 
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acre. Australians sugar bill will soon oxcoed £10,000,000 per annum, 
an amount much better spent in Australia than abroad. 

Some Difficulties, 

Against the beet sugar industry and many other industries the 
Australian frequently shows an inexcusable amount of prejudice and 
lack of patriotism, due undoubtedly to a form of national modest v 
which causes In'm to denounce local produet.s and praise impor[e<i. 
A little pride and confidence in our owu products may be a wonderful 
stimulus to hel]) increase production and improve the quality of our 
goods. 

Constantly one finds people declaring that beet sugar is useless for 
jams and preserves, and it is quite refreshing to read a recent report 
on “ ^VTiy English confectionovs prefer beet sugar to cane for high 
grade confectionery!’^ The reasons are substantial and interesting, 
blit too lengthy to review here. In general, Europe has always, held 
a splendid rejuitation for the quality of her confections, preserves, jams, 
and condensed milk manufaeinred almost entirely with beet sugar. 
Oiemically refined beet and cane 'Ugar cannot be distinguisbed one 
from the other. Thev both adhere to tlie one cliemical formula 
It may be .sometimes i»ie-;i}ile, but ])y no moans certain, 
for manufacturers to distinguish by tbr grain. Housewives need have 
no anxiety in using beet sugar. Kur‘i))e lias given it 100 years siic- 
ressful ex[)erience. America has made (‘bdmraie and definite tests wiili 
both sugars, and could find no differencr in the results of tlie preserves 
and jams so tested. If tbe bome-nmde jams and jellies fail it is due 
either to faulty methods of manufacture or more likely to the fniit. 
Wet season fruits are far h‘ss favorable in qii.ality rlnin those matured 
under .sunny conditions, and variations in quality can only be partially 
corrected by special caiv? in boiling. If tlie fruit or boiling is faulty 

it does not seem right, though it may be convenient, to blame the sugar, 
which in itself is quite pure. 

Even tlie land-owner frequently take'^ a deliglit in deelanng that 
sugar beet growing ruins the soil. In eorrect farming it can and does 
aetuallv “ improve ” the soil. It eertainlv absorbs a lot of moisture, but 
that does not impoverish the soil because it i.s constantly being replaced 
From a .sugar production imint of view tlie beet is simply a plant 
developed in tbe soil to manufaetuiv sugar from ennstitnents not of 
the soil. C,.IIn.O,, signifies a eonibination of water and carbon. 
The beet leaves play a most important part in the production of sugar. 
They are studded with ‘^stomata ” or breathing pun's! which bn'atlie 
in carbon dioxide from rite atmospln'n‘, assimilate the eiirhon and set 
free oxygen. Under the influence of the green colouring matter of 
the leaves of chlorophyl and sunlight, the carbon dioxide combines with 
water in such a way as to form probably g]nc<ise first, then starch, 
gradually liberating the oxygen. Starch is imsohible. and is trans- 
formed into tnierose and glucose, and conveyed in solution to all parts 
of the beet plant to aid its development and towards maturity to store 
a liberal supply for the subsequent reproduction of the plant by devebqv 
ing seed. By haiwesting the beets at maturity this seeding function 
is intercepted, and the stored sucrose is manufactured into commercial 
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sugar for human consumption. Thus is energy actually won from the 
atmosphere and stored in the beet as sugar or “ concentrated sunshine,” 
becoming available under manufacture as a most valuable energy pro- 
ducing food. From this It may be understood that the actual sugar in 
the beets does not in any way rob the soil of plant food. The plant 
itself absorbs a quantity of plant food, but with correct farming a 
great part of this may be restored to the soil in excellent form for sub- 
sequent crops. The tops and crowns which contain the bulk of the 
plant food may he ploughed in or fed off and the manure ploughed in. 
The pulp containing the balance of the plant food may also he fed to 
stock and returned in the form of manure. However, the great reasons 
for the improvement of the soil by beet growing are — 

1. The persistently intense deep culture demanded by the beet 

crop invariably improves the texture and productivity of 
the soil. 

2. The deep rooting disposition of the sugar beet causes it to 

throw* dou*n a deep tap root, under examination found to be 
massed with fibrous roots. The.se roots and countless rootlets 
reach to depths quite unusual with most crops, and greatly 
enrich tlie soil by bringing up fresh supplies of plant food 
from the subsoil to the surface soil. At the same time 
they open up and aerate the subsoil, and add a mass of 
humus in the form of root matter which gives life and 
vitality to the soil, and is so essential to fertility. 

Both consumers and producers of beet sugar might reflect on these 
matters, because practice as w’cll as knowledge indicate that the industry 
is worth commendation rather than prejudice. 

Regarding the Maffra beet sugar industry it must he borne in mind 
that the mill was constructed over twenty years ago w*hcn manufacturing 
labour and materials were cheap. AVith this same plant, after lying 
idle for ten years and with no important improvements, the Department 
of Agriculture has made a (dear demonstration that beet growing and 
sugar manufacturing may under Vit^torian conditions be quite con- 
genial, profitable, and of great advantage to its district. 

It has shown that a substantial rainfall or irrigation is necessary. 
It has also showm that with success comes the tendency for land- 
owmers to make it difficult for growers to secure sufficient land at rea- 
sonable rates. Although the factory’^ substantially capitalized plant, 
forced to operate on a small acreage with increasing costs of labour and 
material, has shown a degree of success and a satisfactory demonstra- 
tion, it is not to be expected that the indusiry can expand and take its 
rightful place as a vigorous industrial proposition w'ithout sufficient 
land to produce a satisfactory supply of raw material, (rranted such, 
the Mill, in order to cope with the supply and contend with high costs, 
would, as a matter of course, be remodelled and brought up to efficiency 
on a 500-ton per day basis to the' advantage of producer, worker, and 
consumer. ' • • ■ ■ 

As a business proposition the MafTra faetdry or any other -Mi 11 that 
may develop needs (iontrol of a substantial acreage of "good land, suit- 
able climatic conditions, and an efficient plant. 
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CROP AND FALLOW COMPETITION, 
DIMBOOLA, 1919. 

Report by the Judge, H. A. Mullett, B. Ag. Sc., Chief Field 
Officer, Department of Agriculture. 

I have much, pleasure in forwarding my report as judge of 
the local Crop and Fallow Competition recently conducted under the 
auspices of your Society. In so doing, may I be permitted to commend 
the Society for its progre.ssive action in resuming this class of competi- 
tion after a lapse of some years. There is, I believe, no more effective 
way in which the Society can assist agricultural advancement in the 
district, unless it be the widening of the scope of the present competition 
to cover the entire farm, as was once the practice. 

Each year Dimboola farmers are slowly but surely adding to their 
knowledge of the methods which give the heaviest yields of wheat. 
Some farmers, however, consistently grow better crops than their 
neighbours, and on land of so uniform a character as the black, fertile 
Wimmera plains, that there can be u.sually only one reason for the 
difference— it lies in the farming methods. How often does it happen 
that a wire fence is all that separates land growing 10-bag crops from 
that growing 7 ? 

On the face of it, there would seem to be no reason why this state 
of affairs should continue, but the difficulty is that the good men do not 
advertise their methods, and their les.s successful neighbours are not 
easily convinced. Indeed, the latter are quite justified in treating 
isolated instances of the apparent success of new-fangled notions with 
some caution. It would be a different matter if systematic information 
were collected each year on the methods by which the best crops in the 
district were growm. Then any well-corroborated instances could be 
presented with added weight. 

At present it is nobody’s business to collocr and prepare such infor- 
mation and pass it on for the public good. In America, and some of 
the advanced agricultural countries of the uorld, work of this kind is 
done under the County .Vgeiit system; but. in the absence of that, may 
I suggest to your Society that the Crop and Fallow Competitions might 
be utilized for the purpose. The experience at Xhill over ihe past 
20 years certainly shows the plan to be feasible and the results valuable. 

The collection of tlie information necessarily involves the inspection 
of a number of the crops, a decision as to whicli are best, the collection 
of details of the methods of growing crops, the elimination of disturbing 
factors affecting fair comparisons, such as soil, the uneven distribution 
of the rainfall, and pa-i history of tlie field, ikc. : all of which fall 
naturally within the scope of the duties of a judge of a competition of 
this character. 

Such information has been systematically collected at Xliill, and 
issued annually in printed form by the Society, and having special local 
interest, it has been a potent agent for the rapid spread of sound agri- 
cultural practices in that district. 

The Season. 

The season has been the driest recorded since the 1914 drought, 
only 13| inches of rain having been registered at Dimboola. It was. 
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however, sufficient to grow good crops of wheat where attention was paid 
to the careful working of the fallows and the seeding made reasonably 
early. As elsewhere in the Wimmera, a considerable proportion of the 
rain fell in February and March (4.48 inches), outside the growing 
period of the crop. Where this rain was carefully conserved, it had a 
vital bearing on the yield of the crop. 

Numbers of farmers were deterred from entering the competition on 
account of the dry season— a regrettable fact, because the peculiar 
conditions this year offered a unique opportunity for the gleaning of 
valuable information on the methods that were most satisfactory under 
dry conditions. 

The presence of such a small field of competitors practically pre- 
cludes sound deductions being made from a comparison of the individual 
methods. 



Mr. £, Schaef«r*s Mallee Crop of Red Ru>sUn. 


Results. 

Section I. — Foe Best Growing Crop of 150 Acres of Wheat Grown 
ON Mallee Land by a Farmer Owning 640 Acres of Land- 

OB OVER. 


Name. j 

! 

Variety. 

2 

>.6 2 i 

'S'w 5 “ j 
i : 

, 1 

■a 

* 

B 

5 

P«ttiM6 Ptlnts 


35 

20 


IS i 

15 

loe 

E. Schaefer . . 

1 Red Russian . . I 

; 

18 ' 

10 

12 

14 

69 


There was only one competitor in this section. 

The fallow upon which the bulk of this crop was grown received the 
following treatment In 1917, the paddock was in oats. In the 
following July, it was ploughed with a mouldboard plough to a depth 
nf Zh inches; it was then harrowed. In September, the paddock was 
scarified, then harrowed, and again scarified before harvest. After 
harvest the land was harrowed, scarified after the March rain, and 
re-scarified in May in front of the drill, and sown in mid-May with 
60 lbs. seed and 60 lbs, manure. The variety. Red Russian, wms rela- 
tively true to type. In a second paddock of the same variety, which 
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had two less workings and was not sown until 15th June, the yield was 
not within a cjouple of bags to the acre of the first-mentioned. A little 
ball smut was present. 


Section III. — Foe Best Gkowixq Crop of Wheat of 100 Acres 
Grown on Mali.ee Land by a Farmer Owning not more than 
640 Acres of Land. 


Namt‘, 

Viiruty 

' ^ ' 


k ' 

4 

; c 
c 

* 

C 

1 H 

Pouiblt Points . ■ 

.. 1 .. .. 

35 i 

20 

15 

15 

15 

KM 

J. Glatz 

Fetleration 

Red Riis^iian 

. ^ 

Ifj 

1 13 ■ 

12 

14 

i 
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Penny 

1 



i __i 

i 

i 




Mr. ). Glatz*t Mallee Crop of Red Russian. 


There was only one competitor in this section. The crop was, never- 
theless, of a high standard of excellence, and there was no smut. 

The fallow on which the crop was grown was ploughed early in 
dune to dj inches. Before ]iarve>r if was scarified and harrowed twice. 
After harvest it was scarified in March after the rain, and then scarified, 
harrowed, and drilled in early May. This crop was sown with ll bushels 
of wheat and 11:^ lbs. of superphosphate, and its appearance is jiLst 
one more instanec of many this year which should banish for ever the 
theory that in a dry year heavy dressings of super.’' burn off the crop. 
Mr. GlaU’s experience in this respect is similar to that of a large 
number of Wiinmera fanners, and is in thorough accord with the 
results obtained at the Government experimental plots at Longerenong. 

The heavy seeding is also of interest, because of the strong tendency 
there is among Witinuera fanners to increase the amount of sei^d sown 
per acre. This \ear could well be kwked upon as a critical test for 
such a practice. It is interesting to recall that Mr. B. Blackwood’s 
second-prize crop at Xhill was sown with li bushels of seed and 112 lbs. 
of superphosphate; and the third-prize crop with 80 lbs, of seed and 
90 lbs. of siiper]>hosphate. Several of the heaviest crops in the M inyip 
and Rupanyup districts wen* also sown with 75 to 80 lbs. of seed and 
90 to 100 lbs. of superphosphate. 
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It should be borne in mind, however, that these results were achieved 
in every case on well-worked fallow, where there were naturally increased 
supplies of moisture and plant food available for plants to utilize. 

There is no justification for the increase of seed on ba^Hy-farmed 
land, where, on the contrary, it might prove detrimental. 

Section Y. — For Best Growing Crop of Wheat of 150 Acres, Grown 
ON Land other than Mallee, by a Farmer Owning 640 Acrm 
OF Land or over. 


Name. 

Variety. 

Yield. 

a 

V-c s P- 1 

.jffBosia 

1 

5 : 
1 \ 

i 

c 

a 

> 

Total. 

Passible Points 



20 

IS 

IS 

15 

100 

T. E. Mollor . . 

Federation 

i ' 

17 

G 

9 

12 

57 


There was only one competitor in this section. 

The paddock upon which the crop was sown was, in 1917, under 
wheat, which yielded 11 bags to the acre. The stubbles were burnt. 
Between July and August it was ploughed, harrowed twice with the 
scarifier-harrows, then scarified and lightly harrowed. After harvest 
it was scarified in February, and then in front of the drill. The 
sowing took place in the first week in June, and the paddock was 
harrowed after the drill. Sixty pounds of seed were used, and 75 lbs. 
of superphosphate. The variety was Federation. Mustard and wild 
oats were present, and the crop was smutted. 

Section VII. — For Best 100 Acres of Growing Crop, Grown on 
Land other than Mallek, by a Farmer Owning not over 
640 Acres of Land. 


Name. j 

Varii t> . 

i ! 


i - 
1 

IS 

1 

C 

Q 

O 

> 

Total. 

Possible Points 


! 20 

IS 

15 

100 

P. H. Muller 

Federation 

. . ! 23 

i 17 1 

14 

13 

14 

Bl 

A. A. Moller . . 

Federation 

■ ■ 1 ! 

1 19 i 

16 i 


II 

14 

I GU 

H. Bu.lde . . 

Federation 

• 11 1 

15 

7 ' 

9 ; 

10 

62 


Mr. P. H. MiillePs winning crop was a very fTcditable one for the 
season. There were two varieties — Penny and Federation. The Penny 
was the better of the two; it was true to type, and very well headed. 
Both crops were even and level. The only disease wa.s a little Flag Smut 
or Black Rust. 

The following treatment had been given:— In 1917, the paddock 
was in oats, which was cut for hay. It was fallowed to 4 inches with 
the mouldboard plough in Augu.st, then harrowed twice. It was scarified 
at the beginning of October, and harrowed three weeks later. The 
paddock w^as harrowed, and spring-toothed in February after rain; 
subsequently, it was scarified, drilled, and harrowed at the end of May 
and beginning of June with 65 lbs. of seed and 90 lbs. manure. 

The fallow on which Mr. A. A. Moller^s crop of Federation was 
grown was ploughed somewhat later. It received seven workings in 
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all. It was sown at the same time as Mr. Muller’s with 75 lbs. of seed 
and 80 lbs. manure. The crop had been fed off. It was smutted. 

Mr. Budde’s crop of Federation was sown about the same time on 
July fallow which had in all six workings, including the ploughing. The 
crop was thin. It had been inadvertently pickled too heavily, which 
killed a large percentage of the grain; but, even so, smut was present, 
precaution not having been taken to dip the seed and remove all floating 
scum and smut balls by skimming. 

Summarizing the Results. 

Crops . — The inspection of the crops submitted for competition haa 
impressed me strongly that there is need for paying stricter attention 
to the care and attention of the seed wheat used at Dimboola. I do 
not think it reflects credit on an up-to-date farming community that 
there should be only two crops in the competitions quite free from smut. 
There is no doubt that there is something radically wrong with the 
method of pickling generally adopted locally. It appears to be one in 
which a certain allowance of blueslone is made for each bag of wheat 
pickled, without due regard for the amount of water used, or the length 
of time the pickle is in contact with the w’heat. A fertile source of 
infection is the failure to take systematic precautions to remove 
unnoticed smut balls that may happen to be present in the seed. Seed 
knowm to be smutted should, of course, not be sown. 

There is only one method that has proved uniformly successful in 
the prevention of smut. The pickle must be weighed, the water 
measured, the time of contact must be definite, and provision be made 
to remove any stray smut balls in the seed. The standard strength of 
pickle is n lbs. of blucstone dissolved in 10 gallons of water, or 1 lb. 
of formalin dissolved in 45 gallons of water. The seed should be 
poured into the pickle, and any scum or smut balls which float after 
stirring removed. The immersion should be for not less than three 
minutes, and not longer than four minutes. There are several types 
of pickling machines which are specially designed for this work, but 
there are other sorts wdiich are not so eflcctive. In the absence of a 
good pickling machine, each bag should be broken into two or three 
butts, and these should be dipped while open, and after vigorous 
rinsitig, skimmed of rubbish while still submerged in the pickle. 

There is also the need for tlic wider introduction into the district 
of improved strains of existing varicti(‘s of wheat. At the State Experi- 
ment Fanns, this work is carefiillv carried out, and considerable 
improvement in tlie yielding powers has resulted. Attention has been 
especially concentrated on Federation, with the result that this variety 
so improved has betm proved at Longeron oug College to yield, over 
the last six years, an average of 6 bushels to tlie acre more than the 
strain from which it was derived. Federation is rightly the favorite 
variety grown at Dimboola, but there are other varieties, such as Penny, 
Yandilla King, &c., which have their place on every farm. The place 
for these slow-maturing varieties is at the beginning of the seeding 
season. 

On well- worked fallow, the use of 1 cwt. of superphosphate to the 
acre could bo made routine practice. Kot only wflll the additional 
manure pay for itself and yiehl an average extra profit of 3s. 6d. to 4s. 
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per acre, as it lias been shown to do year in and year out at Longerenong, 
but the feed on the stubble paddock is proportionately increased — au 
important consideration at the present time. 

It is only by careful attention to each one of these departments of 
wheat-raising that the maximum profits are made. 

In addition to special attention to the seed and the application of 
heavy dressings of superpliosphate, another important factor in raising 
the maximum crop year after year and still maintaining fertility of 
the land is the growth of oat crops systematically over tlie farm in 
rotation with wheat, as often as can he arranged. 



The Up>‘ta>EHte Residence of Mr. T. £. Moller, DimbooUi. 


Fallows 

The most important consideration of all has been left to the last— 
that is careful cultivation of the fallows, and it must he admitted that 
the majority of Dim bool a farmers rightly pay particular attention to 
working their fallow land. It is somew^hat doubtful, however, if the 
full significance^ of the working is always appreciated. The primary 
object of fallowing in the "Wimmera is to store moisture in the ground 
and make it available for the crop next year, thus supplementing the 
rain which falls during the growing period of the crop. The average 
rainfall in the Wimmera is only sufficient by itself to produce a five-hag 
crop. In this case, about A inches are actually utilized by the crop, 
tlK‘ rest passing away as evaporation from the surface, or by percolation 
into the depths of the soil. It has been proved at Longerenong that, bv 
carefully working the black soil after each rain, an extra 4 inches can 
be conserved in the subsoil; i.e., on the normal rainfall, a 30-bushe] crop 
is possible. 

The effect of working after rain is to lessen the evaporation from 
the surface of the soil by the creation of a blanket of loose dust. The 
average farmer cultivates his paddock mainly to kill weeds. At the 
same time, he conserves moisture ; weeds, therefore, are, strangely 
enough, something of a blessing in disguise. 
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It is well established that early fallow is the best fallow. After 
the ploughing, the main object of the farmer — apart from killing 
rubbish — shotild be to create a fine mellow mulch or layer of loose soil 
from 2i to 3 inches deep, over a firm, moist, well-consolidated soil under- 
neath. The implements should never be allowed to sink to the original 
depth of the ploughing, because there is a tendency of the black soils in 
that case to dry out and refuse to adhere, thus producing a loose seed 
bed, so detrimental to wheat. Tlie working of the fallows during summer 
after rain with a light implement, such as harrows or spring-tooth 
cultivator, is especially important. Kvoiy workitig is worth at least a 
bushel or two of wheat. 

Last year, tli(‘ heavy summer rain was literally worth bags of wheat 
to those wlio carefully eonserved it. 

The secret of tlie sncccs.-ftil cultivation of black land in tbe "VTimmera 
is to do the necessary oj>erations at the right time. If worked on the 
dry side, the fallow can never be induced to a.ssiime that fine mellow 
appearance whicli. to tlie experienced eye, hetoken.s a capacity for higli 
yields of whent. In an adequately-mulched fallow of this de.-cription, 
it is always pos.^ible to obtain tbe soil at a foot below tbe surface in a 
sufficiently moist condition to mould with tbe hand. 

Results— Fallows. 


Sectiox II. — For 

Best L'iO Acres 

OK 
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25 
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Red clay loam 


IS ]S 

: 

20 
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There was only one entry in this station. 

The fallow was rather on the rough side and unevenly cultivated. 
It was ploughed in July to 4 inches. The land was on the dry side when 
broken up, so that it had to l>o ploughed somewhat deeper than is usual 
for this class of land. In the .spring, it was scarified and subsequently 
harrouvl, then .scarified again. 


Section' IV. — For Best 100 Acres of Fallow oy AfAi.t.EE L.\xd 
E xitraiTED BY A Farmer owmno \ot over 640 Acres of Laxd. 
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There was only one entry in this section. 
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Mr. Glatz showed 130 acres of fallow, which was fairly high in 
moisture underneath, though it was drying out because the surface mulch 
or blanket of loose soil was on the thin side. The cultivation was other- 
wise exceedingly well done. The paddock received the following treat- 
ment:— It was ploughed in June to between 3 and 4 inches, and harrowed 
immediately afterwards. In August it was scarified and harrowed 
again; subsequently it was scarified and harrowed twice, once in the 
beginning of October and again towards the end of that month. 

There was an absence of weeds. Last year the paddock grew a 
crop of wheat. On the whole it was an excellent piece of fallow. 


Section VI. — For Best 150 Acres ok Fallow Land, other tiiax 
Mallee, Exhibited by a Farmer owning 640 Acres of Land 

AND OVER. 


Name. 

Soil Type. 

I 

Mulch. 

Weeds. 

i 

. c 

= « 

Total. 

Potsilile Points 


25 

25 

2j 

25 

103 

T. K. Moller 

Black, red patches . . 

20 ; 20 

1 - 

23 i 
1 1 
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There was only one entry in this .section. 

This fallow was in very fine condition, though somewhat rough on 
a red bank. The moisture was very fair, though rather deficient owing 
to the ploughing having been left till August and September. The 
mulch w^as deep and mellow, and there was fair consolidation under- 
neath. 

Portion was ploughed in August, then scarifier-harrowed twice. 
Subsequently it was scarified, and then given a light stroke with ordinary 
harrows. 

The remainder was not ploughed until September, and then received 
similar treatment. 

Section VIII. — For Best 100 Acres of Fallow, on Land other than 
Mallee, Exhibited by a Farmer owning not more than 640 
Acres of Land. 


Name. 

SoH. 

*5 

Mulch. 

Weeds. 
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ol 
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0 

H 
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25 

25 

26 

25 
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P H. Mailer.. 

Black, rod patches . . 

21 

24 

2.5 

24 

1 94 

H. Budde . . 
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22 

23 

20 

i 20 

85 

A. A. Miiller . . 

>» 11 •» • • 

19 

21 

20 

j 19 

1 79 

W. Elsom . . 


22 

23 

17 


1" 
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Mr. Muller’s falbw waa in excellent condition. Tlie moisture liad 
been conserved by the provision of inches of fine mellow mulch 
overlying a moist, firmly consolidated seed bed. There was a complete 
absence of weeds, and the cultivation implements had worked evenly 
and straight. 

The paddock was ploughed in July to ^ inches; it was then harrowed 
twice in August. It was scarified in the beginning of October, and 
harrowed at the end of October. 

Mr. Budde’s fallow' showed a higher moisture content; the mulch 
was deep and mellow. The cultivation had not been so effectively done, 
especially on the red ground, and the oats were showing green. The 
paddock received four w’orkings, including the initial ploughing in July. 


In conclusion, I have to thank the Secretary, Mr. Bennett, and Mr. 
Schultz (w'ho provided the car), for their courteous assistance during 
the work of judging. 


A KOVAL decree has recently been made by the Italian Government to 
provide for the necessity of increased agricultural production, with 
special reference to cereals, vegetables, and edible tubers. It had been 
felt in many quarters in the country that proper use was not being made 
of large tracts of land which had never been placed under cultivation, 
owing to the difficulties raised by the land-owmers in granting leases on 
adequate terms and to the indisposition of land-owners or the State to 
sink any capital for the developmeTit of such land. Expression to tb 
prevalent feeliiig of dissatisfaction was shown on the 24th August by 
the organized seizure by a riiiraher of fanners of tracts of uncultivated 
land in 200 localities in the vicinity of Rome, chiefiy at the instigation 
of the “ League of Fighting Soldiers." 

If w*as to deal with the situation thus created that the Royal Decree 
was issued. Under the decree farmers belonging to legally constituted 
agrarian associations are secured in temporary occupation of land con- 
cerning which questions of civil custom have arisen, for a period of four 
years. The land-owner is to receive fair compensation, and when this 
cannot be decided by common agreemeni the matter will be determined 
by an arbitration committee. There is a right of appeal against a 
decision by this committee. TBider certain provisos, framed in the best 
intorest.> of land cnltivation, application may be made before the termi- 
nation of the provisional occupation for the occupation to he made 
permanent. 

The decree also provides for the granting of State assistance where 
it is considered desirable, empowers agrarian societies to colhx’t from 
their members payment due in respect of incoming subscriptions, repay- 
ments, &c., oji the principle of the collection of direct taxes, and makes 
the Minister of Agriculture responsible for the supervision of agrarian 
associations and bodies. 


Journal Board of Agriculiure, England. 
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PEAR GROWING IN VICTORIA. 


(Continued from page 669.) 

By E. Wallis, Orchard Supervisor. 

Fencing the Orchard. 

Before the young tree.s are planted they should be treated so as to 
give them protection later from hares, rabbits, and other vermin. In 
order to minimize the expense of establishing the orchard, some growers 
endeavour to protect the tree^ by lime washing, coating them with liquid 
manure, or by tying bark or rushes round them. At the best, these 
means afford only partial and temporary results in the way of protec- 
tion. It is better for the prospective grower to incur the extra expense 
of providing a vermin-proof fence at the outset, w^hich is the most 
reliable and permanent means of protection it is possible to provide. 

If trees be placed in their allotted positions in the orchard without 
such an adequate safeguard irreparable damage to them is often caused, 
and thus all the previous preparatory work is rendered useless. 

The succulent cambium of the pear wood is singularly attractive to 
hotli hares and rabbits, and in order to obtain it they will gnaw away 
the outer bark, and probably kill the trees tbey attack. 

A fence constructed of ])osts, wire, and wire-netting will prove the 
most satisfactory safeguard against verniiii, and may he made of posts 
split from durable bush timber, and placed in the ground T or 8 feet 
apart. Five wires should be used, three of Xo. S fencing wire and two 
of barbed wire, the latter being placed about 6 inches apart at the upper- 
most part of the fence. Commencing about 6 incliM l^clow the bottom 
barbed wire, the three plain wires should bo equi-spaced, and will act as 
a support to the wire-netting, wluch should be 13 ft. 6 in. wide, with 
an inch and a half mesh. The netting should be sunk 6 indies in the 
ground on the outside of the fence to prevent rabbits from burrowing 
underneath. 

Well constructed gates, with sound, heavy posts, to prevent the gates 
from sagging, are e.ssential in order to prevent any entrance of vermin 
at the.'^e places. 

Laying Out the Orchard. 

Every effort should be made in planting an orehnnl to see that at 
the outset it is well laid out, so that it may become an ornament instead 
of an eyesore to the district in which it is situated. The trees should be 
.so arranged that from all angles the row's will be truly in line. 

For all practical purposes the square system is the best. By this 
system it is not possible to plant so many trees per acre as with other 
methods, such as the quincunx; but if trees are planted 20 feet apart, 108 
trees will be grown to the acre, and it i.s not wise to tax the land to any 
greater extent. This fact is evidenced by the extensive root ramification 
of well- developed trees, the roots of which extend in all directions over 
the whole area at their disposal when planted as suggo.sted. 

To set out an orchard for planting on the square, straight parallel 
lines equi-distant from each other are marked off, and are intersected 
by other parallel lines the same distance apart running at direct right 
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angles. The point of intersection is the position for each tree, as will 
be seen in the diagram, Plate No. 35. 

In starting to peg out the orchard, different systems may be adopted. 
A method commonly used is to first obtain a .straight base line by means 
of sighting poles about 6 feet long, with white paper wrapped round 
them to insure easy vision, and by using a rod of desired length to 
measure distance for pegs. A fairly satisfactory result may be obtained 
in this way by those experienced in ilic work, but a better plan is to 
USD a measuring wire instead of the rod, as this insures rapidity and 
accuracy not possible in the other way. 





- - 4 - -t- * 




Floft ^ 




Diagi'am of u area pegged on square 20 ft. x 20 ft.| with headland of 20 ft., 
showing how 108 trees to the acre may be planted. 


The measuring wire should be made of Xo. 10 gauge galvanLzed 
wire of sufficient length to measure the longest row. An iron ring 
*3 inches in diameter is fixed to each end of the wire. One ring is 
placed on a bar or stake driven into the ground, and the wire stretched 
tautly to its full length, and the ring at the other end fixed in the same 
way. The measurements along the wire should bo accurately made, 
allowing for an overlap of 4 or .5 feet at e.acli end of wire between Tins 
and first mark on the wire. Commencing then at a point, say 4 or 5 
feet from the ring, a piece of copper wire is wound round the measuring 
wire and soldered into position. This plan is contiulied every 20 feet, 
or whatever db^tance between the trees has been decided upon. The use 
of copper wire for markings is preferable to paint, as the latter is liable 
to rubbed off, and copper markings will be as readily visible as paint 
when pegging is being done. In Plate No. 36 an illustration of a 
planting wire made as described is seen. 
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With such a wire the base line is easily established. If the head- 
land is to be 20 feet — and it should not be less — the distance decided 
upon is measured off from the fence and the measuring wire fixed in 
position. The line may now be pegged oifj a peg being driven into the 
ground at each mark on the wire. 

After the base line is established and pegged off, the next step is to 
place the measuring wire at a direct right angle to the base line already 
established. Taking the fence as a guide is not always reliable in 
establislng the right angle, but it may be obtained in a simple way by 
adopting the method generally used by buildens and others, i,e., the 
3 — 4 — 5 principle, as shown in the diagram (Plate No. 37). By multi- 
plying this ratio by twenty we have 60—80—100, which may he more 
conveniently used in long measurements, and facilitate accuracy. 

K— — — - 

. - - ' 

Plate 

Measuring wire marked off at intervals of 20 feet with overlap at each end 
between ring and first peg-mark. 


10 ^ 


. -< 0 ' 








! ^ 

80 rr 


FENCE 


Plate N^- 

3, 4, S, Method of Finding the Right Angle. 


Therefore, after the wire is removed from the base line, already estab- 
lished, it is stretched out and fixed tentatively at an approximate right 
angle to the ba.se, taking the fence as a temporary guide. If we now 
measure off 60 feet (fourth peg, including corner peg) on the base line 
and 80 feet on the measuring wire, the distance between these two oit 
the triangle should be exactly 100 feed. If not correct, the necessary 
adjustment may be made by shifting the temporary line accordingly. 
Plate No. 37 shows the details as described. 

When the right angle is accurately obtained, the pegging of this line 
is proceeded with, a.s in the ease of the base line. After thi^ is com- 
pleted, the other end line and fourth lino of the rectangle are com- 
pleted in the same way. No difficulty should then he experienced in 
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setting out the remainder of the stakes, as there is a check peg at each 
end and on each side, as seen in Plate No. 38. Should the land be of 
an undulating character, it will probably be found necessary to resort 
to sighting the pegs into their correct positions w^hero decided undula- 
tions occur, as in such a case the measuring wire may prove deceptive. 
It is, however, well to set out as much of the area as possible by means 
of the measuring wire, and, after this is done, to complete the pegging 
out of the uneven part of the land by sighting. When the area is 
inconveniently large, it Avill be found easier to do the work of setting 
out in sections, running a line through the centre of area each way to 
insure accuracy. 





Plate 3S 


Showing Method of Pegging-out an Ordinary Rectangular Area. 

Selection of Varieties for Planting. 

In making his choice of varieties lor a ooimnercial pear orchard, the 
prospective pear-grower should have a definite object in view as to the 
markets he intends to supply, for indiscriminate planting will do much 
to m.ake the business of pear-growing anything but profitable. This i? 
so because certain markets have a decided preference for certain 
varieties. For instance, one variety may be highly suitable for either 
local or Inter-State trade, but not at all suitable for overseas export, 
whilst for canning purposes special varieties arc required. Thus it will 
be seen that, in order to cater specially for a particular market, those 
varieties ivhich are most suitable for the purpose will need to be planted. 

Another and important factor to be con.^idered when planting is the 
matter of inter-pollination, and witli some varieties it is quite essential 
to in ter- plant another variety of simulta noons blooming habit in order 
to secure profitable crops of pears. As this aspect of pear growing is of 
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such vital importance to insure sucwss in the business, it will be dealt 
with under its omi lieading later on in this article. 

From statistics of average yields already quoted from other States, 
and also from America, Victoria need not fear comparison with these 
places, but the aim of pear-growers slioiild be to maintain, and even 
increase, the standard in this State. 

In regard to quality, the pear-grower is fortunately assisted mate- 
rially by the climatic conditions obtaining in Victoria, and, therefore, if 
the right varieties are planted, and subsequently receive the necessary 
attention in other details of orchard [}r;i(qlce, tlicre is little to fear as to 
the succeJ^s of the business. 

Unfortunately, amongst the earliest ripening pears then* is none 
which can be classed as a good quality pear, aud most of them ripen so 
quickly that they liavo to bo handled very promptly in order to place 



PUte 40. 

Clapp*< Favourite. Brockivorth Park. 

them on the market. Perhaps the earliest ])ear.> of value are Prock- 
worth Park and Clapp’s Favourite, the latter being, in the writer's 
opinion, the better of the two. If picked at the proper time, i.e., when 
hard and just as the fruit is on the tun: from the green to the ripening 
stage, this variety may be ripened by the third week in Jajuiary in th<‘ 
south of Victoria, and probably two or three weeks earlier in the northern 
parts of the State. It is a very handsome pear when ripe, being pale 
lemon colour, with a rich red blusli on the part exposed to the sun. 
Although not a good keeper, tlie quality is good, and payable prices are 
obtained either locally or as a pear for Inter-State trade. Illustrations 
of the two pears mentioned are showm in Plate Xo, 40. 

Williams’ Bon Chretien is perhaps the best known of all varieties, 
and ripens about two weeks later than Clapp’s Favourite, witli which 
it corresponds in type. Souvenir dti Congress and Packham’s Triumph 
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are also of the same type of pear^ and, in fact, by flavour and texture 
alone, it would be rather difficult to discriminate between any of them, 
although they differ in appearance and also in their suitability for 
canning and cool store purposes. 

If -Williams’ Ben Chretien possessed the quality for cool storing of 
many other varieties, it could be classed as an ideal pear to plant for 
all markets, but, unfortunately, it cannot claim this distinction. Conse- 
quently it should be disposed of while in a hard condition either for 
canning or dessert purposes. If allowed to become at all ripe, it is 
often found necessary to sacrifice it at unpayable prices. 

Paokham’s Triumph ripens three or four weeks later than Williams’ 
Bon Chretien, and is a first class dessert pear. It has come into pro- 
minence of recent yearfl owing to its fine quality and suitability for cool 
storing. It should prove a good export variety. 

In order of ripening, Howell follows on Williams’ Bon Chretien. If 
picked while it is hard, but just on the turn of ripening, this pear 



Plate No. 44.— Gansell'* Bergamot. 

ranks as one of the best for cool .storing, but, if allownd to become at all 
ripe on the tree, soon goes bad in the centre, and is quite unsaleable. 
If managed in the proper way, however, this pear di^velops a fine quality, 
and has proved very profitable for both overseas and Inter-State export 
trade. 

Beurre de Capiaumont is a well-known pear of medium quality, of 
distinct cinnamon colour, and rather astringent flavour. It is a popular 
variety for Inter-State trade. 

Gansell’s Bergamot is a vvcll-known English pear, of good quality. 
The texture is rather granular, but the llavonr is ricli aiul aromatic. It 
13 suitable mostly for local markets. Beurre Bose, Josephine de 
Malines, and Winter Helis are three of the finest quality pears grown, 
and ripen in that order. Each of them is highly suitable for the over- 
seas export trade, and all usually bring high prices late in the .season 
on the Sydney and Brisbane markets. It will be found on referring to 
the records of prices obtained in previous export seasons that these 
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pears have proved highly remunerative, and, being good keepers (espe- 
cially the latter two), they stand the irregular temperatures w^hich may 
be experienced on the voyage better than most other kinds. 

Beurre Clairgeau and Broompark are also good export varieties, and 
the latter, with Winter Cole, are much in demand for the Inter-State 
trade. If sent to Sydney and Brisbane in September and October, 
highly payable prices are generally realized. 

A pear that is not very well known, but which is an excellent quality 
pear, is Beurre d'Anjon. This pear is fast coming into favour, and 
as it keeps well will doubtless prove a profitable variety to grow. It is 
an earlv bloomer, and ri[)ens about the middle of April. 



Plate No. 46.— Harriogton'c Victoria. 


Vicar of Wiiikfield and Harrington's Victoria are two good culinary 
pears. Although the fovmer does not, as a rule, bring high prices on 
the local market, it has in the pa.st proved profitable for export. The 
latter is a Diamond Crock seedling, and owing to Its late keeping quali- 
ties and suitability for culinary purposes usually brings good prices late 
in the scn.son. 

Black A chan is also a first class |ioar for culinary' purposes, and is 
very popular for local trade. 

Lawrence is another pear not well kno^^m, but with its hue, rich, 
aromatic flavour it is safe to predict that it will become popular in the 
future, This variety also is an early bloomer, and ripens tairly late. 
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Kieffer is a well-known variety, singularly adapted for canning 
purposes, but also useful as a culinary variety. When allowed to ripen 
it develops a rich pineapple flavour, and the texture, which Ls coarse 
when green, becomes fined down considerably, and then makes a good 
dessert pear. A pear of all-round quality, it is undoubtedly a profitable 
variety to grow. 

In concluding the consideration of individual varieties which the 
writer considers the best, it should be understood that there are other 
varieties which also may be ranked as good, but over which those men- 
tioned should take precedence. 

•The varieties already discussed will be found eiuimeTate.d in the 
following table, which will give the reader necessary details concerning 
each variety, such as time of blooming and ripening, quality, and 
markets best suited to each variety: — 


Variety. 

Time rif 
Blooming. 

Tim ft of 
Ripening, 

Quality, j 

Markets. 

Heurrc Bose 

Late 

Medium 

Very good 

Ivocal and general export 

Beurre Clairgeau 

Early . . 

Medium 

.Medium 

Ijocal and general export 

Beurre de Anjon 

Early .. 

Late . . 

V'ery good 

larcal and general export 

Beurre de Cajuauinont 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Ijocal and Inter-State exjwrt 

Black Achan 

Medium 

Late . . 

Good . . 

Tyocal 

Broompark 

Late 

Late . . 

Good . . 

IjOcal and general export 

Broekworth Park . . 

Early . . 

Early . . 

Medium 

Local 

Clapp's Favourite . , 

Medium 

Early . . 

Good . . 

IjOCrI and early luter-iSt.-itrO 
export 

Causeir.s Bergamot . . 

ifediuni 

j Medium 

Good . . 

Tyocat 

Harrington’s Victoria 

I Early . . 

1 Late .. 

Good , . 

Jyocal and late Inter-State 
export 

Howell . . 

1 Early . . 

j Early . . 

Good . . 

[ [yocal nnd general export 

.Josephine de Malines 

.^^edi^lm 

i I.ate . . 

Very good 

Local and gjmoral export 

Kieffer 

1 Earlv . . 

[ I^te 

1 Good , . 

Local. Inter-State, factory 

I.awn'noe . . 

; E&rW .. 

[ I^atc . . 

1 Good . . 

Local 

Pack ham's Triumph 

: Me<iiurn 

i Medium 

1 Good . . 

Jyocal and general export 

Souvenir du (.'ongress 

! Merlium 

; Medium 

[ Good . . 

Local 

Vicar of Winkticld . . 

j Medium 

1 Medium 

(tOO<1 . , 

lyocal and general export 

Williams’ Ben Chretien 

ii Late . . 

Early . . 

Good , . 

TiOcnl. Inter-State, factory 

Winter Cole 

; Medium 

; Late . . 

Good .. 

lyOcal and Inter State ex]>ort 

Winti r XelU 

Medium 

T.ate 

Verx" gonrl 

Lneal and general export 


Doyenne du f>)niice and (ilou Morcoan are not yrown to any extent in Victoria, hut 
are favourite export varieties in rtth -r .States, 

In making a selection of pears to plant from this list, the market 
objective is the first consideration. For instance, if the prospective 
grower intends to grow varieties principally for general export purpose? 
ho should choose those kinds which have proved profitable in this branch 
of the business. 

Probably the six best overseas export varietie.s arc:— IJcurre Bose, 
Beurre Clairgeau, Broompark, Jo.sephino de Mali nos, Packham’s 
Triumph, and Winter Nelis. 
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For Inter-State trade : — Beurre de Capiaumont, Broompark, Howell, 
Josephine de Malines, Kieffer, Winter Cole. 

For canning /“Williams^ Boii Chretien, Kieffer. 

Local market: — General varieties. 

Unless the grower specializes in canning varieties under contract to 
jam factories, he will necessarily have to eater principally for the over- 
seas export trade, or for the Inter-State market, or both, for the local 
demand for pears, apart from canning, is not in any way comparable 
with that in the northern States and overseas markets. As, however, 
we can produce pears of the highest quality in Victoria, It is the pear- 



PUtc No. 47.— Beurre D’ Anjou. 


LM'ower’s business, not only to cater for, but to also develop, those 
markets alreadv established. 

T)(‘S?(Tt jM^ars sliDiild not be too large, and .should be juicy, sugary, 
metling and highly flavoured. Culinary pears .-honld be large, juicy, 
Hrm. and crisp. For canning ])nrposcs ir i.s cs.'icntial to have varieties 
uhieh remain white in colour after canning instead of clianging to pink 
<ii' rod, as is tlic case with the majtunty. 


(To he continued.) 
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THE NECESSITY FOR TOP-DRESSING PASTURES 


By Edward Murphy, Dairy Supervisor. 

The inaxlmum returns from a minimum of labour are secured in 
dairy farming "where there is a profusion of good meadow grasses to 
whieh cows may help themselves. In that stretch of country between 
Warrnambool and Port Fairy such rich grass lands are to be seen, and 
it IS in about the centre of this area — at Bennington — that the Nestle 
Company has its huge condensery, which is fed by milk depots in the 
surrounding district. Some idea of the quantity of milk treated at the 
condensery is given by the fact that its annual requirement of sugar 
IS about 9,000 tons, and another condensery is about to be constructed 
for the Nestle Company at Allansford. 



No. 1. — The Farmstead, Nettle's Concentrated Milk Company, Denniagton. 

A great deal of the surrounding district was at one time considered 
unsuitable for dairy farming, but it has been shown that it can be made 
productive by the use of phosphatic fertilizers. I^iifor-tunately, this 
improvement is restricted to a comparatively limited area, and on big 
tract? of country the pasturage has, owing to neglect and bad manage- 
ment, deteriorated. Though these area? cannot compare in natural 
fertility with the land at Bennington and Tower Hill, they could, by 
attention to the underlying principh^s of growtli, he transformed into 
good dairying land. 

Compared "with other countries, inucli (>f the Australian surface .'^oil 
is w’eak in lime and phosphorus, or in phosphorus only. In conse- 
quence, grasses have become predominant in which the content of such 
minerals is low, and on such grasses milch cows cannot maintain .a 
proper balance of the essential elements in their systems. 

To keep their cows alive, many farmers resort to laborious hand 
feeding instead of improving their pastures by top-dressing them with 
phosphate. Nothing is so costly as ignorance, and at Hamilton it has 
been the cause of a fair-sized butter factory dwindling aw’ay to a small 
cream depot for a metropolitan firm. 

Merely spelling the fields will not suffice. Graziers often tell me that 
their paddocks will grow only dead ’’ grass, on which co'ws get paralysis 
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and sheep become weak and liable to worms, Eegulation of the grazing 
on these depleted soils can only avail in so far as it promotes the growth 
of deep-rooting grasses in order to tap the reserves of mineral nutrients 
in the subsoil. The growth of such plants does not readily come about 
while the surface of the soil is unfavorable to their re-establishment. 

The Department of Agriculture is conducting some trials in top- 
dressing natural pasture on a block close to Hamilton, which will be 
fully reported at a later date. At the commencement of the trials, the 
grass in the lower end of the plots was tufty, long, and harsh. On the 
untreated portion, it is still the same, but where lime and superphosphate 
have been applied, the tufts have turned green to the very tips, and 
the growth of trefoil and clover has been astonishing. On the untreated 
soil, a few feet away, one has to look very closely to see any clover or 
trefoil This experimental block is part of a holding upon which milch 
cows did very well forty years ago, but of late years there have been 
losses, and cows can only be kept alive by liberally feeding bran and 



No. 2.— The Cowshed at the Nestle** Concentrated Milk Company** Farmstead. 


bonemoal to them. Fifty years ago, ihere was plenty of clover all about 
Hamilton; now there is scarcely any. 

The rearing of animals and tlie growing of crops for market exhaust 
the farm of phosphates, and, where the land is weak in this respect, the 
deficiency should be supplied, otherwise the land will be fit only for 
fattening store stock. 

Ihe ash of plants is only about 2 ]>er cent. If the available stock 
of mineral nutrients in the soil falls below tins amount, and we neglect 
to replenish it, then we restrict tlie supjdy of wealth from the air and 
sunshine. The greater bulk of the plants comes from the air and rain, 
and the transformation is induced by the energy from the sunshine, so 
that, when the growth of green blades is promoted, we literally harness 
the sun. 

At Deniiington the natural conditions favour such cycle of changes 
in the highest degree. Witliiii a liandy radius of the centre a large 
supply of milk is obtained. All the operations of the Nes tie’s firm are 
governed by pure business considerations. The suppliers must have 
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No. 3.-111. Cooler .t the Nettle Concentretei MUk Coodentery, Denninston. 




aroused, so that Dunfihers of the dairy folk now vie with one another in 
endeavouring to have the most perfect hygienic conditions. Illustration 
i^o. 2 shows a well-kept cow-shed. 

The view of the cooler may serve as a reminder to many dairymen 
who are very remiss in the important matter of aerating and cooling milk 
or cream. Many taints are caused in dairy products by volatile sub- 
stances which will pass off if the milk is exposed to the air. The cooling 
retards fermentation, and as there are cheap and effective coolers on th« 
market, every dairyman should ha\'e one. 



No. 4.~Lime«tone Qifis at tb« Mouth of the Hopkini River. 


Throughout the Deunington districts, limestone crops out on every 
hillside. ' There are great cliffs of it at the mouth of the Hopkins River. 
Xcar Allansford, there is a different class of country, with heathy 
-aiitls, loams, and clay beds and ironstone gravels. Hereabouts, it has 
I 'loved very profitable to top-dress the grass paddocks with the phos- 
phatic fertilizers. 

Fertility of soil depends to a large degree upon tlie activity of soil 
baereria. Available mineral nutrients are essential to them, as to all 
the higher forms of life. Lime affects the cheinicnl state of the soil 
and favours the presence and increase of the nitrifying bacteria. 
Phosphorus is essential for their vitality and activity. Therefore, the 
application of lime, phosphorus, and sulphur not only means the direct 
>npply of plant-food, but the unlocking of held-iip stores, and the 
gathering of more from the soil-air. 

The milking cow is a machine, and must be supplied with the 
necessary fuel in the requi^*ed proportions, and if she is to perform her 
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maximum in the way of putting the fat of the land into the bucket, 
she must have a ration balanced in all of the nutrient elements, including 
the hitherto uegleeied ash. 

Mr. Janies Burleigh has 320 acres of land at Xirranda, a distriei 
now regularly traversed by nillk-waggons from JXuiningtou. Th(‘ 
ground is just nicely undulating, and the soil varies from a moderately 
stiff loam on the lower ground to a sandy or gravelly nature on tin* 
rises. Illustration No. 5 gives a view of scrub adjoining Mr. Burleigh’s 
holding, about 30 chains from his liouse. 

Illustration Xo. 6 gives an idea of the untreated field, which has been 
partly cleared. The timber is a poor messmate, and the undergrowtli 
is priekley mimosa and bracken ferns. When Mr. Burleigh took over 
this property from his father nine years ago, the place was rather 
rougher than this paddock of 120 a<u'es is now. 



No. S.—View of Scrub Paddock thirty chains from Mr. Burleigh's House. 


At that time, about sixteen cows was as mui*li as the farm would 
carry, and they were very unthrifty, with fi-tHpuait los.se.s from paralysis. 
At present, 80 cows can l)c kept, and kept well. Then the income from 
cream was £104; now it is £834. Only 53 cows were milked this ye:ir 
on account of labour difficulty. 

About 20 acres were cleared and ploughed each year. One or twe 
cereal crops were grown with the ai<l of 1 {*wt, of honeineal per acre, 
and then a mixture of grasses was sown, followed liy a tnp-dre.ssiiig ol 
I cwt, of Mount hyell grass manure j)er acre. vSiihscqnontly, 80 lbs. 
per acre of boneineal was broadcasted on by liand each season until tw" 
year.s ago, when a change was made to snpcrphos]diate. 

The results from the use of superphosphate alom* vary considerably 
On the sandy loams and the black Hats, it is quite satisfactory, but is im 
so on the iron-stone formations, i,c., tlie bnck.sbot gravels. In tin 
absence of lime, it probably forms unfavorable compounds with tin 
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No. 9.— The Burleigh Homestead. 
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iron, and sulphate of iron is fatal to the nitrifying bacteria. On such 
soils, better results are obtained by using the less .soluble basic phos- 
phates. Sorrel becomes very pronounced on these ironstone soils after 
using superphosphate only. Liberal liming is a necessary accompaniment 
of the use of superphosphate on such soils. 

The paddock shown in No. 7 view is occupied by Mr. A. Mathieson, 
and it adjoins Mr. Burleigh's land. This field has had a light dressing 
of 80 lbs. per acre of superphosphate for each of the past six seasons. 
Xo clearing w^as done, and the only other treatment w^as a rough 
harrowing each time. The grass has become thicker, wLile the bracken 
ferns have thinned out. Previously, eight miserable cow^s w’ere grazed 
on this paddock, but to-day it keeps 36 in the best of condition, and 
the monthly cream cheque has increa.^od from £10 to £80. 

The grass paddock showui in illustration Xo. 8 w\as sown down seven 
years ago. There is now plenty of good, sweet herbage there, and the 
cow^s look well. In this field, at the time of my visit, there were to be 
seen quantities of those dark-grecm circles in the grass known as "fairy 
rings," which are believed to be due to the after effects of fungoid 
activity promoting nitrification and unlocking fertility. The rugs 
on the COW.S indicate that the owner has a keen regard for business, and 
coiLserves the energy and heat of his cow\s so as to obtain a full measure 
of butter-fat. The row\s of shelter trees alxiut the farm are further 
evidence of sound judgment and good taste. 

The pra.s[)erons-looking and picturesque lioniestead may be taken 
as a criterion of the in an a gem cut. A complete answer is here given to 
those farmers who say that tiicy cannot afford to buy fertilizers for 
their pastures. The facts rather show that they really cannot afford 
to do without them. Mr. Biirleigli was determined to succeed, and, 
though he was carrying heavy financial obligations, bought manure for 
his paddocks, and slowly improved them. The tree-planting and top- 
dressing w’cre the scorn of the neighbourhood; but such did not deter 
him, and now he has the deep pleasure of having set a good example. 

A brother has made a success of a block close by, on wdiicb thirteen 
former occupiers had failed. This success was made ]>ossible by using 
phosphate for the pasture. Three miles nearer Peterborough, Messrs. 
Hickey Brothers have a farm on good-looking black fiats, similar to the 
fiats near Hamilton. The milch cows did very wafil here for a number 
of years, and then they lost tlieir bloom, and began to go back and back. 
A few yeans ago, a dressing of su[>er|diospliate of about SO lbs. to the 
acre was tried, and has been repeated each year since. The bone 
chewing, which had become very common among tlie cattle, has ceased, 
imd tliough twice the number of cows are now kept, individually tliey 
are much more productive. 

Xearer Terang, 'the cows owned by a dairyman showed improvement 
wlien he allowed them to drink whey brought from the local cheese 
factory, and for which they showed a strong liking. The great advan- 
tage to their owner through the cows’ bettor health is further ^uppl^ 
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SOME FRENCH SWEET WINES. 


By F. (Ic Ca'<tcl!a, Government ViticuJiuriM. 

In an article ccntribufced to this journal in Fehruarv, 1‘J15, the 
writer advocated the making of sweet wines of low’er strength than the 
Muscats and so-called Australian Forts, which (*onstitiite so large a 
proportion of the wines locally consumed. Three typos were mainly 
dealt with, viz., Sautenies, wlimh owes its fniitiness to over-maturity of 
the grapes and the judicious ust^ of sulphurous acid; the yeast starvation 
wines, such as Clairotte dc Hie and Blaiupiettc dc LiiiiouXj and Hun- 
garian Tokay or Tokaj. It was shown that tiireo principles contribute, 
either singly or in eomhiiiation, in the making of these sweet wines of 
moderate alcoholic strength or <weet delicate, as they were formerly 
termed, viz.:— 

1. Over-maturity of the grapes, and fermentation at a low 

remperatiirc. 

2. Veast starvation. 

)1. Judicious use of siilplinrnii.s acid. 

h was hoped that drawing rhe attention of wincinakm's to this cla.sh 
of wine might lead to the conducting of c\j»erimcnts on a commercial 
scale, and ultimatelv to tlie j)la{*ing on the h eal market of sweet wines 
of moderate strength. It i.s lo he regretted that so little has as yer 
been attempted in this direction. 

In suggesting such experiments, it is ceriaiuly noi intemlrd to 
discredit the sweet wines we now produce, and in which we liave ofttm 
rcaclu'il a very high degree of cpiality; wines made in similar maniuu' 
ami of similar type to the eelehrated I’orts of the Alto Doiiro ( Portugal }, 
which rank, in tlio (Opinion of all good judges, among ihe world's tincsi 
wines. Xevertlieless, rhe production of sweet wines of lesser alcoholic 
strength should appeal to oiir witiemakers, if mily on financial grounds, 
in view of the pre.sent high price of fortifying s[)irit, and the increa.sed 
excise duty on .sami\ The average Australian consumer insists on 
getting a sweet win(‘. If this taste can be satisfied witii a wine contaiti- 
ing 24 to 26 per cent, of proof spirit itist^^ad of .‘11 j>cr cent., it is 
obviously l>etter for rlie ])ockct of the pi‘odm*»T and the health of ihc- 
‘‘onsumer. 

It is true that tliese le>' ah'oliulic sw(*et wines do not jio.sse.s.^ qiiln* 
tile .same robustness'’ as wines of higher .strength; they jn'e .somewlmt 
more diHimilt to make. .»,ilisfactorily, and whmi made rlnw require mort' 
(‘arefiil handling than the. wines wc now ro largely produce, and which 
are made in quite similar nmniiei' to the true Porr.s of the Alto Doiirn. 
In order to make the lighter wines on a large scale, it is probable that 
.some alterations and additions will need to ho made to our wineries, 
mainly in the direction of more comjilcte tcinpcratnrc control. An 
ice-making plant is an imlis|Kmsable adjiimt in breweries ami butter 
factories ; why not also in wirierie.-? It is obvious that, if intderatelv 
alcoholic sweet wines can be safely made and satisfactorily liamlled in 
France and other countries, the "anic can be done here, tliougli special 
conditions, duo to our climatic differences, must be reckoned with. 

Sautemes and Tokay arc expensive luxuries beyond the reach of 
the average wine drinker. What is wanted hero is something more 
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modest, and tbero are several other sweet wines made in France the 
study of which .should prove of interest to our winemakers. The con- 
sumption of sweet wdne in France is quite in.significaiit in compari.son 
with that of light dry wine/" which constitutes the cvery-day beverage 
of the whole population; nevertheless, several small di.stricts have for 
centuries specialized in the making of other types, and some of these 
have long betn celebrated for their sweet or dessert wines — wines 
which scarcely ever contain more than 26 per cent, of proof spirit 
as compared with 35 to 38 per cent, proof for Port, and about 33 per 
cent, for Sherry. Port and Sherry, though recognised to be choice 
wines, do not find favour with the temperate Frenchman, w^ho finds 
them too potent. Fie prefers wines of one or other of the types about 
to be described on the few occasions when he takes a glass of liqueur 
wine after dinner. 

In the present article it is proposed to descriF>e a few additional 
French sweet wines, and to briefly outline the method followed in the 
making of each. As will be seen, these often differ widely; there is no 
standardised or uniform method of making such wines. Though con- 
taining only about 26 ])er cent of ]>roof spirit, and even less, these 
maintain e.xcollent eonditio]i, and arc regularly handled in commercial 
quantities. Tlicre can bi- no doiibr as to tlie jai-sibilities in a .similar 
direction in Australia. 

It i.s certainly nor suggesteil that the types of wine about to be 
ilescrihed should he servilely iniitaied; let us by all means evolve new 
typos of our (ovn. Tlic objeci of tliis article is to point out that there 
exists in Kurope a wide range of swe-et wijies of moderate alcoliolic 
strength of type.s qnir(‘ differiait ti» any iiow made in Australia. Tlie 
practical application of one or njlier of the iiifoliod' followed in making 
such wdnos, or possibly a combi mulnn of st-veral, will no doubt permit 
of the placing on the local inarkcr of wines of a type or types as yet 
unknown Iiere, hut type.s wliieii sliould, owing to their smaller alcohol 
content, be at tlie same time nitu'c c^i'onomical to produce, and moia- 
hygienic than our present-day sweet wines — two indueemeurs which 
cannot fail to recniiniiend tliems(dves to th on gin fill winemakers. 

Australian makers of sweet wines very generally follow the Port 
wine method of the Alto Donro, which may be brietiy summarized as 

* Arronniic to Krrnch ntliriol st.itiMirP for th*' n^i \iiitici, flir for ^hirh ?inul.ir fijiiire? .ipjfMT 
to have bci'n piC>li«hod, the S.Tfiri.Slfi uiidf r vir,'' in h' lriii': yjoKlal !,cn>.S.l0.1oS gallons, classified 
accordina! to alcoholic strength as follows > - 

Whos of ]('*s than 11’ (19 'If) per cent, n290..'So.5fi4 gallons 

Wines of 11’ . . rens.oi'i 

Wines of over 11’ 33.lU).9o2 .. 

Total l.:.!lfvS.f9,I3S 


The aliove figures arc for France ainne, »‘Vi'liishe oi e-orsi.a and Algeria. It will Ix’ seen that oii!> 
'VJ per cent, of the ndal wine pnxliirtion of Franco con.sist?; pf wine pontairiina n»’re than 19 19 per cei;i 
proof, F\ai-t figures as to sweet wlue arc not availal te. but much of the wine over 19 '19 i->er cent. proOj 
IS dry wine , it thus follows that the projHirtifni of swi’Ot w ine made in iTance r.annot be much atxjve 
! per cent, of tlie total wine prCHlurtion, 

The proportion of cliob'c wirros to " Vin erdinairo” Is also lntort>iit> 2 . For the 1914 vintage it is 
e-'titnat^ul to have been as follows 

Choice wines, worth o%Tr ,^n fr. ixr heefolitre (Is. 9Jd. per g.allnn) at the 

vineyard (siiua’ 1P1 f wine values have more than douMfst in Fr.ance> 27, 3*8,131 g.allPiis 
Vln ordinaire . . 1,2S?..'>01,004 


1,31 0.819,138 


“ VIn ordinaire ” is rcinsiimed when quite yoiin.;. At the 1911 vintage stocks of older wliicsin Fratu v 
only Amounted to 830,01 2 gallons, or scarcely 9i per cent, of the itcoming vintACe, 



allowed to proceed until the gravity is reducea to 4 or o aegrees 
Beaume, when it is entirely arrested by the addition of sufficient 
spirit to raise the alcohol content to from 32 per cent, to 35 per cent, 
proof. The stage at which the fermenting must is pressed from the 
crushed grapes varies according to the intensity of colour which ^ is 
required— sometimes the skins aro separated imm^iately after crushing 
and stemming, and before the start of fermentation; but, in the majority 
of cases, the must ferments on the skins, from which it dissolves colour, 
tannin, &c., for a period varying from 24 hours to several days. Subse- 
quent clarification is mainly spontaneous, though filtering and fining are 
often practised. 

This method presents several practical advantages. The sudden 
raising of the alcohol strength immediately paralyzes yeasts and bacteria 
alike; alcoholic fermontatiou oeascs, and the development of injurious 
bacteria — secondary fermentations, as they are often termed— is like- 
wise avoided. The wine remains sweet, and it also remains sound. 

The most striking difference between this method and those followed 
by French sweet winemakers is to ho found in the moment at which 
the spirit is added. 

In the Port method the whole of the spirit is added at the conclusion 
of useful fermentation — in other words, when all but the remnant of 
sugar which it is desired to retain as such in the wine has been trans- 
formed. The cessation of fermentation is sudden and complete. 

The procedure is radically different in the case of most French sweet 
wines. The addition of spirit is made at the commencement instead 
nf at the close of fermentation. The cessation of this action is no longer 
sudden and complete, but slow and gradual. 

Many French authorities are of opinion tliat the early addition of 
spirit leads to the cessation of fermentation at a lower strength than is 
possible with fortification at a later stage. According to Bouffard, for 
example, the addition of sufficient spirit to bring the strength to 12 to 
14 ]>er cent, absolute alcohol (21 to 241 per cent, proof spirit), 
provided it be made before there are any appaiamt signs of fermentation, 
will suffice to impound the whole of the natural sugar of the grape. 
Once fermentation has started, however, it will not be arrested until a 
strength of 18 degrees (32 per cent, proof) has been reached; sucli 
strength being the sum of the added alcohol, phis that produced by the 
fermentation of portion of the sugar of the must. 

As will be seen below, many French sweet wines no longer show any 
tendency to ferment, though their strength does not exceed 26 per cent, 
proof (15 degrees absolute alcohol by volume). This may surprise 
many of our winemakers, who generally find fortification to over 30 per 
cent, proof to be absolutely necessary in order to arrest fennentation. 
The explanation is to be found in the early stage at which the spirit 
is usually added. 

It must also be remcrabered that French sweet wines ferment at 
lower temperatures than do ours. Even Frontignan has a cooler climate 
than Rutherglen, and in order to attain the requi.sile degree of over- 
ripenesa, the gathering of the grapes must be long delayed — so long that 
frosts, and even falls of snow, are nor uncoiniiion in .'ioine parts of 
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France when the sweet wines are vintaged. “ Fenneiitatioii must be 
: 5 low, and never tumultuous; it should take place at the lowest tempera- 
ture at which fermentation is possible, commencing at 20 degrees C.> 
and later at 17 degrees 0.”"^ Artificial refrigeration would certainly 
enable wine to be made and handled on the Murray under exactly similar 
temperature conditions to those prevailing in France; and in a winery 
equipped with an ice-raaking plant, swec't wines with only 26 per cent, 
proof spirit could be iiiade as easily as in that country. The ice plant 
is not, however, indispensable, since with the assistance of the other two 
factors, viz., yeast starvation and the use of a little sulphurous acid, 
sweet wines of 26 per cent, can certainly be made, and this at the 
temperatures usual at vintage time on the Murray. On the ether 
hand, our warmer climate gives us greater facilities for vintagmg 
over-ripe grapes; and these are indispensable in order t'. make liigh- 
grade sweet wdnes. In some Freiicli districts, e?]>€ciallv in certain 
seasons, it is dillicult to obtain the deMre l degree of over-mat ur. tv, 
and various devices mii-st be resorted to. One of these censists m 
twisting the stalk, without, liowever, severing the bunch from the 
vine, on wdiich it is allowed to haiiLr for a w'eek or so longer. Some- 
time? tlie grapes are gailiered when a.- ripe as [>o??il)le. and allowed to 
become over- ripe on trays or eii shelves covered wbth straw, in a dry, 
w'elbventllated ."hod, Ikoicc the nauic 1 ii< >!<’ [ruUe (lit. straw wiu»-|. 
«iven to some celebrated sweet wines made in the cold Jura distiict of 
France. 

Even in Xortheni Victoria a few seasons will be remembered wlicn 
ripening was not so satisfactory a.s usual- -devices such as the above 
<*ould have been applied with advantaire. Even more satisfactory should 
prove partial drying for a day or two on wire-netting racks, such as 
arc now' so largely uvcd at Mi Mura. f.ir drying sultanas and 

currants. 

French Aluscatsi.T 

French viticultural writers have long lieen legitimatelv proud of 
their Muscat.s, of w'hich they s{>eak with poetic enthusiasm. Muscat 
l)e Fnintigiian was described by Alphonse Damlet as “the king of 
wines aud the wdn© of kings.” Outside of France tlic-e win s are net 
so well known ; their proilurtion l^eing limited they are not exported to 
any extent. They difTer from the muscatels of Portugal and soiitbeni 
Spain, wdiicli are inuch more similar lo ours, by their paler colotir. 
greater delicacy, and lesser alcoholic sirmigth. 

In 1868 the four most celebrated Muscat growths in France were 
Kivasaltes, in the Department of Pyreneos Orientales; and Frontignan. 
Tun el, and Maraussan. in ITerault. There wer© numerous growths of 
lesser celebrity such as Montbaziii, Cazouls, Marseillan. Beziers. <tc. 
dF© wines of the last two localities were at one time blended with those 
<5f Frontignan. 

The quantity of Muscat made in France has never been very con- 
siderable. According to If. iMaro? (/oVre de in Ferme. vol. IF., p. 190), 
before the destruction of Heraultj vineyards by phylloxera, the Muscat 
vineyards in that. Department occu]dcd 2,000 hectares (nearly 5,000 
acres), whereas the vineyards cultivating other sorts occupied no less an 
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area, than 150,000 hectares (370,650 acres). Herault produces more 
Miisrat than any other French Department. Since reconstitution, the 
Muscat area is considerably less. This applies not only to Herault 
but to the whole of France. The unfair coin])etition of the imitation 
wines of Cette had a good deal to do with the reduced area, but it must 
also be remembered that in the early days of reconstitution wine was 
in such demand and prices so high that the Muscat districts were mainly 
replanted with heavy-hearing sorts, yi(dding vin ordinaire; nevertheless, 
Muscats are still produced, though in smaller quantity, and it appiars 
as though many cf the old Muscat vineyards will ere long be replanted. 
Though the produce of these vineyards is clicice, their yield is poor. 
In pre-phylloxera days it was estimated to he about 100 gallons per 
acre (H. C. de Leusser). Though the method of making the wine 
differs somewhat from one vineyard to another. Front ign an may be 
taken, in a general way, to represent all these French Muscats. It is 
one of the oldest districts producing such wines, and is the one which is 
best known outside of France. In Charlemagne’s time Frontignan 
already exported Muscats. Tn the thirteenth century this part of 
France belonged to James L. King of Aragon, who thought so highly 
of his Muscat wines that he visited each Frontigmm vintage to ]>er- 
sonally su[>ervise the making of the wine. The reputation of these 
wines was zealously guarded by the authorities. Many queer edicts were 
issued in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, with a view to kee}>iiig 
the quality up to the higliest possible standard. Blending with cheaper 
wines from adjoining districts was )>rolubited, as was the manuring of 
the Frontignan vinevards, lest quantity should be forced to the d tri' 
ment of quality. The date for commencing vintage was nho hxrd 
the owners being debarred from picking tlieir grajX's until, in tlo* 
opinion of the authorities, a jjroper stage of rijieuess had l)een readied 

Frontignan, which has given its na]ne to the surroutidiag district, h 
a small town situated some M milts south-west of Montpellier, and quite 
close to the sea shore. The Mu.<rat vineyards occupy the ffauks of the 
range of hills known as Ini tiardiule, wlindi rise to a height of n<*ar]y 
500 feet above the Mediterranean. On these well -exposed, sunny slope.- 
over-maturity of the grapes is easily obtained, 'riie soil varies some- 
what. A f>ortion of it is alluvial, of quaternary gcolugieal age, but the 
greater part is of miocene (tertiary) agt‘. Botli types are fairly gravelly, 
about 30 per cent, cf the whole soil consisting of stones and gravel. 
The lime content is considerable. It reaches, in place.'!, as high as 70 
per cent., exprc-ssod as carbonate (—39.2 per cent, as liimy Or.O). 
These soils are remarkably rich in pliosphoric acid. The vines are trained 
goblet or gooseberry style, and pruned to spurs with two eve.- each. 
As is usual in Herault, they are neither staked m r irellised, nor are they 
summer pruned in any way. 

The Mu.scat Grape. 

Tlie variety grown is the White Muscat, generally known by the 
name of i\[uscat de Frontignan, but which has many synonyms. This 
vine is nouir quite familiar to vine growers in north-east Victoria, owing 
to extensile plantation 3nad€ with vines of this variety, importetl from 
France in 1909 and 1910. Kutherglen growers, who ordered these as 
grafted ro<Tlings, were under the impression that the White Muscat of 
Frontignan was merely a colour variation of tlie vine which has long 
l>eea jx)pular in north-east Victoria under the najue of Brown Muscat. 
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The opinion of older French authorities -eemed to justify this view. 
\fares, for example, d(\seribes a Muscut uirh violet fruit, ^'rown to n 
limited extent near Frontignari, wliich yields a “very choice and mucJj 
appreciated rose coloured wine.” There is also a Black Muscat in 
southern France, not really black, but dark reddish brown. These 
seem to be merely colour variations of the White Muscat of Frontignau. 
which is preferred in that district ” owing to the fine ambfu- colour of 
tlie wine it yields.” 

Onr Australian Brown Mascat sports ” coJisiderably as regards the 
<-olour of its fruit, it is not uncommon in Butherghn vineyards to fiiid 
odd vines with fruit varying from nearly white to so dark a red as to be 
alrtiost black. 

When the iuiportecl White Fruntignan fruited, a ronsideiable dif- 
ference was soon noticed between the wine it yieUF and that of the 
Brown Muscat. The b.rmer, though fragrant and delicate, lacks the 
fullness, body, and very ])rononnceil ^luscat character of the latter. 

It is not possible, at thi.s stage, to decide with certainty what our 
Brown Muscat leallv i?. it lias long l^een grown in Australia, and cer- 
tainly was imported very many years ago. The writer is of ojiinion 
that it i.s probably identical with the Portuguese Muscat, scmewliat ex 
Icnsivcly grown in the .Mto Itoum, and aPti aT A/(dtini. near Li.^^bon. 
nmier ihe name uf MnscaKd Ju>xo. h is known in Ki-ance as Maacat 
nnif/c Madire ( i‘cd Aiadeira Muscat), and is looked upon a^ di'^tinct 
from Frontigiian and the other Freneh Mn.wats described alxive. 

Tlicre are. in reality, a very large numbm- of Mn'^i-ar varietie.^ differ- 
ing more or less considerably from one an-tlier V. Seba^tien* classes 
ihem in three distiiu't groups, as follows: - 

I. ^"urieties with a simple or pure i\hn-c‘at flavour. 

[J. Varieties witli an attenuated Muscat flavour, reminding of 
raisins. 

111. Varieties with Mnsi-at tlaviuir. and with a perfume of orange 
blossom. 

He looks upon White Muscat of Frontignan as the type of the first 
group, into which he also places early White Saumnr Muscat, Musca- 
delle of Santoriies, and the Violet and Red Madeira Muscah:. The last 
two, wdiich are identical in all but colour, are ]n'i bablv the same as our 
Brown IMinscat. 

The second group comprises all the table IMuscat,-. of wbicii the ty|>e 
iy Muscat of Alexandria, or Roman Musi^at. with all its numerous sub- 
varieties: Gordo Bianco IMoscatellone of Piedmont; Salamanna of 
ruseany; uml Zibibo (T Sjcdly fZobibo in Arabic .signifies raisin). Into 
the identity nr ntherwisc of iiies(‘ sort.s it is nni. necessary to go here. 
Th(' qiiesti(Ui has given risr to nnudi dismissicu), ami is by m> imuin.' 
mottled 

The thirtl group has for type the variety known as Orange-flower 
Muscat or Afuscat de Jesus, The fruit is verv delicately perfumed, 
though the Muscat flavour is less proimunctd than in our Brown IMus- 
cat. Tilts vine should yield very delicate and fragrant wines, alMiongli 
the Muscat flavour is pcrliajis scaretdy powerful enougli for tliis market. f 
Tile variety from whicli French Muscats are made is almost exclusively 
White Frontignan, 

* T.CO VluR (ie Lnxr, is'j;. 

+ Th^'n* fire .i fi'W iihial vines of ttiia port :U tho Kntlienilou ^ iticnltnrnl Station. Init they h8^o 
ylclrtod enoiictli to make i( worth white cnistiinc thorn si'pjiratfly. 
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in Australia). The following figures as to date of vintage and gravities 
are given by Chaptal and Hugues: — 


Year, 

Date of Vintage. 

Degrees Beaum6. 

1910 

22nd Sept. 

15® to 18® 

1911 

28th Sept, 

18<> to 2P 

1912 

25th Sept. 

19° to 22® 


The grapes are crushed and pressed immediately, feimentation not 
taking place on the skins. The separated juice is then made into wine, 
according to one or other of two quite distinct methods, giving different 
results as regards the character of the wine, and also the treatment 
extended to it by the French Regie (Department of Customs and 
Excise). These are: 

1. The Mistelle method. 

2. The natural sweet wine method. 

The Mistelle* Method. 

Wines of this type are made by the immediate addition to the must 
of 15 per cent, of absolute alcohol before the start of fermentation. f 
This addition must be made immediately after the separation of the 
juico from the skins, and with the least possible delay. The thorough 
mixing of the alcohol with the must is somewhat difficult to effect, owing 
to the different density of the two liquids. Very energetic stirring is 
necessary. 

Wines thus checked possess a very pronounced Muscat aroma. They 
acquire refinement with age, whilst at the same time retaining 

the characteristic flavour of the grape. They are considered by the 
Regie (French Customs and Kxcise) to rank as vins de 

The ytitnra] S>>'eet Wine Method. 

Wines having the right to the term ‘^natural sweet wine,” and to 
the fiscal privileges this conveys, are defined by tlio French laws of Iflth 
April, 189S, and 30th January, 1007, as follows; — These wines must be 
produced cn the premises of tlie grower by the addition of alcohol to 
natural grape musts containing at least 14 degrees of alcohol, actual or 
potential {acquis ou en- 'puissance). I'he quantity of added alcohol must 
not exceed 10 per cent, (absolute, by volume). The cnnsnmpticn tax 
on the added alcohol must be paid, but subsequently thc^e wines are 
subject to the same fiscal treatment as ordinary wines. 

The method of making the wine is as follows : — The must, which must 
comply with fiscal requirements, as above, is allowed to ferment .■spon- 
taneously. As soon a.s the fennenting liquid ha.s reaclie i an aIcchoJ 
strength of 5 degrees (8.7 per cent, proof), alcohol is added in quantity 
determined by calculation as sufficient to raise the strength of the mix- 
ture to 15 degrees; in other words, an addition of 10 per cent, of 

• Mistellfi I.s the Frrneh version of the Spanish term “ Mistela.” a name civon in Sp-ain to wines whi< h 
h&Te remained sweet owin(i to stoppaf'e of fermeritation hy addition of .spirit. In France tha term is 
Dsuallv limited to a sweet wine, the alcohol conU nt of which Is wholly added spirit. 

t This would he equivalent to fortifyiiiR at the rate of 18| gallons of flO over-proof spirit to each lOO 
gallons of unfermented must. It wonJd Immediately raise the strength to -2 per e^nt. proof. 

t Vina de liqueur receive leas favourable treatment than natural sweet wines from the French Begje 
(Department of Cnstoms and Excise). In addition to paying the consumption tax on the fortifying spirit 
they pay a special excise duty and are subject to further restrictions when rrtsllo<l. 



Tnis i-Qiftiiicauon Mraiyses i-ne wofk oi ttie yeast, and arrests fermen- 
tation. This checking (mutage), which is not always perfect, ia com- 
pleted by running the wine into sulphured casks. 

In addition to preferential fiscal treatment, this method presents other 
advantages, several fermentation products develop in the wine, notably, 
glycerine, volatile acids and esters, which, with age, develop special 
Savours wdiich are much appreciated, amongst others, the Rancio taste. 
Rancio taste or gold de Rancio is a special nntty flavour, reminding of 
both Port and Madeira, w^hich develops in certain wines as the result 
of oxidation. It is usually aeoompanieil by a change to a tawny colour 
in a red wine. 

Whether made according to the first or second of the above methods, 
subsequent handling is practically the same in each case. When the 
first cold days of winter have brought about sedimentation of the heavy 
lees the wine is racked. During the first and subequent years several 
rack in gs are given annually to clear and improve tlje wine. It is only 
after three years’ storage in wood that the Muscat wire is marketed, 
fn order to obtain jiertVct condition it is necessary to fine and filter 
before bottling. 

Chaptal and Hugues describe Mu. scat de Prontignan as — 

‘'A very choice dessert wine fun fjnnul riu de de^aert] ; its alcoholic strength 
reaches 15 ilegr(*os pr r cent, pronf i. It is of a golden yellow colour, and 

has a boutjiiet and taste of luu^e ]»cculiar to it. In order to acquire all its quality 
it needs at least three years’ storage in cask; alter this, under the influence of 
age, the flavour of muse dimini-slus, the colour lightens, and the wine possesses 
that smoothness and reinarkaide rPiinement of flavour which is not possessed by 
the iMuscats of Kastern conntviL's, anr! wliicli cau^e it to he classial in the first rank 
of liqueur wines."' 

In Viala and Vermored's Ainpel'jjraphtf. a long article is devoted by 
1\ Gervais to White Miipeat of Prontignan. The following are extracts 
from the part which dcaU with the making of the wine; — 

Although ripe about 201 h August, the Muscat grapes are not vintaged until the 
en<l of Septeinlier or Ijcginning of cb toher. tjy which time they have attained extra 
maturity and a nia.ximum of s\vcetness, lacking is delayed until rather late in 
the morning— until fog and dew has dried oil: several pickings are practised, only 
the ripest grapes being gathered at each. The grapes are presssed immediately, 
ami tlie must ia placed in dtmi-muids (puiielicoiis of 75 gallons or over), and 
fortified by tlie addition of .3 or 4 degrees of alcohol distilled from wine (equiva- 
lent to to 4.1) gallons of (JO o.p. spirit, to each 100 gallons of must). This 
addition is made with a view of paralyzing ferments rather than of increasing 
tlio alcoholic strength. Fermentation should )>roceed very slowly; this is 
favoured by shaking the pniicheon filled with fermenting must at irregular 
intervals. Sometimes it is found neco'^sary, during the courst* of fermentation, 
to add 1 or 2 degrees additional .■^f»iril,* in order to retain sufficient sweetness. 

When the grapes are first crushed the must usually registers IS deg. Beaume. 
sometimes it exceeds 20 deg. Such vintages are gii'at growths, really remark- 
able for their sweetness ami smootliness. When fermentation has ceased, or 
almost so, the wine is racked. Hackings are repeated during the course of the 
first year to separate the wine from the relatively abundant lees which form eacii 
time. When clarification is complete, the wine can be bc-ttled. It keeps indefi- 
nitely in bottle, in which it only lo^es any of its qualities after a very long time. 
The taste of muse diminislies and the wine becomes less syrupy; it still preserves 
that refinement ami smoothness iir,ocJlru.r] and that special aroma which place 
it in the first rank of liqueur wine-j. 


1.1 to 2.2 pnllons ol (Ul ovcTprcKif sj'irit to rai-h Ice vMlIriiSi of 
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The following analyses will give an idea of the usual composition 
of French Muscats. Though there is considerable variation, both in 
sweetness and alcoholic strength, it will be seen that the latter is always 
moderate. The strongest wine contains just under 27 |:er cent, proaf. 
whilst many of the samples contain much less — even as low as 20 per- 
cent. proof— and yet those wines inaiiitain their condition satisfactorily. 
With few exceptions, the sweeter the wine the less alcohol it contains. 
This is in accord with Ruthergien experience; wines made from very 
over-ri])e grapes liave been known to retain their sweetness and remaiii 
sound, though little or no alcohol was added. There seems to be a 
tendency of later years to use more spirit than fot'merly. The more 
recent wines usually contain rather more alcohol than older vintages. 

sulpliate of potash content, and also that of sulphurous acid 
(bU.j, though well within the limits of pure wine Ic^gislation, an- 
rather higher than is usual in ordinary table wines, indicating a certain 
amount of sulphuiung for its equivalent) during the niakin- and hand- 
ling of the wine. 


AnALYSKS Of SKVfKAI. S.AMPLES OF MuSCAT DK FkONTIGXA.V QuOTED BV 
i’llAFTAL AND ilLOrES. 


Made aci-nnlirii: to 

Natural .Swivt 

" Mi^trlli; ” M.'thod 

Wine. 

Miitayr. \ iiit.mc. 

\ Viiitastr, 


(Jravitv, dt*i;recv 

11. 

, iini'. 

) 1 ' .I 

lyui. i')ii, ’ 1 

liU'.!.' ' 

Alcohol, as proof 

spirit, [>er <'ent. 


1- .> J 

gil-fk ' gfi-g ; 

0-0 
20- 0 

Sugar, per cent.. 

as Glucose 

-.'j (14 

i :n-o j 

Total aciditv. 
ph uric 

^ (grauiines per litre, i 

H vui- . 

1 

!0' (’0 

Volatile acid °°/-\ 

jirranuiu-.^ per litre, as >'ii 

]»liiiric)j O’TT : 

( 1 ' .).*} n “ ) ■ 

4 ■ i 
n-»;g 

U-O! , 

Total SO, (Lirarnme.-; j)er litre) 

1 0.,,^: 

Of)()4: 


Analyses ok SEVERAr. Fre.vch Mus('ats guoTKo hv 
' Ampelographie”, Vol. hi., p. 383 . 

F- (Ikkvais 1 


— 

Proof c Total 

Volatile . 

Spirit. Acid. 

Arid, Tmuiin. 

perccDt. P^^rront, stnuMiiics 

grammes ; per rent. 

|XT litre. 

pT litre. 


Mu'^cat of Maraussun, very old 

22 li 

16 

- .. vintage tSoH .. 

22 ‘ 5 

17 

., ^ 1S70 . . 

2.8*6 

11 

.. „ 18S2 .. 

24-9 

11 

Musat of Frontignan, vintage lSt>7 . . 

19*:i 

23 

Muscat of Lunci, vintage 1875 

20*6 

22 

18im 

23 (1 

19 

M M 1899 

17*5 

34 

MuscatofMontba/ia ,, 1895 .. ' 

25*5 

6 


5-3 

I'O 

0- 

6-8 

1-41 ! 

0- 

6-1 

2-47 

0-41 

5 • 5 

1-76 

014 

.5*31 

1-44 

0*09 

7*34 

1-84 

0'19 

4-40 

2*61 

012 

5 • 5 

1*6 

0-23 

53 

2*9 

0*03 
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AjTALYbES 01* J. \\ U SAiIJ'LKS UF [ SCAT OF iMiOX'JTCN AN , (Joi.l.ECTED BY 

THE Writer in 1908, 

(The.se Wines are perliaps of not quite the same high quality as the 
foregoing.) 


Aioulioi . . 

Total su^ar (aflcr jii\ ( . . 

.Sui^ar i roc extract 
Sulj>liat(*s (as K.,S(q) 

Total SOg ' 

Free .SO^ . . 

Acidity Total, a.-^ tartaric . . 

Volatile as acctir .. 


jx-r coot, pi’u.'f 
. . pot cent 

granifiu's per lit. 
in^irns. per litre 

gram in os per litre 


Viiitjif'c, I Vintage, 
I 1S97. 


20 ‘45 I 25-75 

2- 54 ! 2-16 
•30 I -18 

1 13 ; 1-55 
35- i 25- 

3- ; 3- 

3-6 ! 3-4 

O-o 0-4 


GRADING UP THE HERD. 

/!// //. T. J)n\r*i / c'O/-. 


It is apparent that there is a etiOvI deal of confusion existing in the 
minds of most dairviiien a.< to the iJiuncipitss of breeding. If 

i( were not so, we should see more jmredired bulls amongst the' dairv 

1. erds of the State. A large amount of money is lost annually through 

lEHiorance or indilTei-ence on the part of breeders in using soriib s;re..u'‘’ 
The ])rinci|jjc.s of breeding, through the work of invt .^ligatoiv working 
on Mendel’s laws Imve been placed on a ^^-mud and tlie ol ^e>'^ 

vance ot mere elemeiitals would accrunpb>h 'Ubstantiil r-r^sults. 

I he estimatetl yield oi butler fat per cow in Victoria about 150 
lbs. ])er year. It is no exaggeration to sav that it caiild be imr.ased to 

2. »0 His. in the course of a few years i>v careful -election of dams and 
the use of pure*brcd sirevS. 

It wa.< m v privilege recent I v to vi-it some count i-ies whei e the farmer 
apjireciates the value of a piiia' lired sire, and where many organizatirns. 
j iiown as ' Hull Cliilis. are in exi-tenee f<u' the purpose of pn.vidir.g 
approved sires, and in sneb <-nuntiic- ^ -cruli ” hu! s are n nvhere to be 
lound. The advantages of this scheme an' manifested in the incieasexi 
let urns to the dairyman a.< compared with our own t^taie. The average 
production of butter fat. per cow in Ibumiark is 210 lbs., in Sweden 230 
lbs., and Holland the. same. 

Articles from time to lime have appeared in tliis Journal stressing 
the imjiortance of this question, and the Departnnnt a few yens ago 
In a practical wav, by placing pure -bred bulls in some districts for the 
use of settlers, showed with wliat inqwrtanee the matter is regarded. 
Xotwithstanding these etTorts little progress has in on made: in fact, 
some men in a |X>sitiou to judge (daiin tbat there has been r, trogre^sion. 

he a\ erage faimer aspires after iio standard. He does net ai-^pear to 
realize that the wortliless row requires the same time. care, and atten- 
tion a.s the profitable one, that the milking jiropensiiv is just as trans- 
missible through the male as the female line, and in the selection of a 
h<?rd bull be is easy to please. 
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A dairyman cannot turn his attention to a more interesting or pro 
Stable occupation than the grading uj) of liis herd, and few fields offer 
more room for improvement. That this can be accomplished by tlie 
introduction of an approved pure-bred sire the whole history of breed 
ing demonstrates. It is full of examples of how breeders have selected 
toward.s a certain standard until an animal lias bee.i tvolvod far 
superior to any of the original stock. 

The dictum “ that like begets like ” is one oi the accepted principles 
of breeding and generally, with some important modifications, it is true 
li one cot^^i.-telltly culls from his herd the inferior cows and uses a sire 
having the characteristics he desires to ])erpetuate, a substantial im- 
provement must be effpcted. Whatever the breed, llie first stage of im- 
provement must begin with the male, l.ccause tiie cow has only on'* 
calf a year and her infiuenco is limited accordinglv. whereas the bull 
mav sire all the calves in the herd if it is not a large one. exerci-ing a 
powerful influence on every calf. That influence wdll be seen in siux'esdve 
generations, the good qualities of the bull becoming more firjnlv estab- 
lished, while the indifferent qualities of the original stock wi'I become 
rece.-^sive. 

In choosing a pure-bred bull a kmnvledge of his pedigree and tlm 
milking qualities of his maternal ance.-tor.s is es.'ential. It is m.t sufli- 
cienl to select a bull because be mav be a beautiful specimen of lli^ 
breed, possessing all qualifications looked for in the slicw ring. That 
is judging on appearance and indicates only about one-quarter of hi- 
value for dairying piirjioses. What is required in a l)ull of tlie dairv 
ty[)e is a combination of appearance and milking qualities, but above 
all, the bull intended for use in a grade herd should lx; selected mainly 
for hi.s power to transmit to his offsjning milking and Initter fat }mo- 
pensities, Much of the future can be foretold l>v a, studv of t!ie pa4. 
A good dam and grand-dam go a long way towards f stabiisliing desir- 
able qualities in a bull ; as a matter of fact, according to (lalton's laws 
of heredity the influence of any ancestor further batk than the tliird 
generation is infinitesimal. 

No great development can take place in the dairy herd unles accu- 
rate and complete records are kept, because thev form the only safe data 
for judging dairy cattle. Milking qualities are largely hereditary, and 
the progeny are likely to inherit the milking characteristics of the dam. 
It is therefore of fundamental importance that the dairv farmer should 
have a true record of the performances of hi» herd, so tliat he will be 
enabled to select the heavy milkers for breeding purposes. The |x>sses 
sion of milk records is not only a valiiabh* guide for breeding purposes, 
but is a good asset for sale purposes. In Hen mark the price of a cow is 
often regulated by her milk records. The owner, through tlie operation 
of the Control Societies, is able to furnish an authentic history, not only 
of the dam, but of several generations, with information of milking 
qualities likely to be transmitted. Many cattle are s:dd without the 
purchaser having previously seen them, the purchase being determined 
purely through this “pedigree of performance, 

In order that the improvement may be made continual from genera- 
tion to generation only heifers from te8te<l cows should lx used, and 
with a^pure-bred bull for siring, development is certain. 

The writer visited a herd of cows in the south of Sweden which the 
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]iure-bred bull. A tested " bull is one that has demonstrated tliat he 
can beget offspring superior to the dams. Such a bull has a positive 
breeding value. "Scrub” bulls have a negative breeding value, for 
practically in every case the off3f)riiig give Ics- milk than the mothers 
did. 

In some cases, perhaps, dairvmen are deterred by the high cost from 
purchasing a pure- bred hull, but probably no more economical mve.-^t- 
ment can be made, as is sliown by the following particulars obtained 
Tty the writer from Mr. F. Linde, wlien on a visit to his farm at Odense. 
Denmark. Mr. Linde ]nirchase<l a " teried ” pure-bred bull for 
£100, selling three of his cows to provide the jmreha e monev. This 
i'ull increased the milking capacity of his daughter? by 1,000 lbs. of 
milk and the butter- fat tost .75 per year, a,s compared with the dam. 

The dams over a |>eriod of six veirs averagfv.l 5,672 Ib^, of milk, 
butter-fat test of 3.5 per year. The daugliD-r? during a six-y<ars' te.-t 
averaged 6,680 lbs. of milk with a te-t of 4,25 Tiie following tab^e 
will illu.‘;irate the posilicii: — 


Weraite V^Mrtv 
Milkil’rodurtion, 


Avcr:i2'‘ 
But-t>'r 
Eat test. 


I or \ o:ir 

Kvpra,. -'f ,Uv,v. 

ViArly Eat ^ 

Production. . 


Milk. 


lliitifi 1 ;(t 


lbs. 

Itam.s . . 

Itui'.ihU‘:s , . fi,5Sn 


:Lo 

4- 2.-) 


Ihs. lbs. p.j. 

2S:P'J l,o('S s-vl 


The. lota! increase for the whole herd of thirty cows for the six year? 
was 181,440 lbs, of milk and 15,372 lbs. uf butter fat. If we estimate 
the value of butter fat at Is. per lb. the extra yearly iuceme wa^ 
■£128 5s., or a total for six years of £'745 lOs. The average yearly 

leturn of the dams w^us £9 18s. 6d., for the daughter? £14 4?. — a 

difference in favour of the latter of £4 5s. 6d. Who will say that this 
pure-bred bull did not show a handsome profit ? The records of the 

daughters do not show altc^ether the full value of tliis bull, for hi? 

influence on the subse<pient generation must lx> taken into account ; his 
grand daughters inherited hi? milking qualitie.>.' and added ver\' 
materially to the prcductiveness of the herd. 

Many similar instances showing the value of a pure- bred bull couhl 
l.>e quoted. The sooner dairymen discard the mongrel sires at present 
ill use and replace them with pure-bred animals — and the Government 
herd-testing records makes a wide choice ]K>s.rible — the scoiier result? 
will be obtained that more nearly aiiproximate those of the other great 
<(airyitig countries of the world. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN THE EGG MARKET. 

(% A. V. D, RintoxU, AssisUint Poultry Expert^ y.B.DA 
There can be .very little doubt that we shall have to accustom our- 
selves — for some years at any ratt> — to a fresh range of prices so far as 
-kbour. building materials, and 
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iucreased demand far — witli coiii<e(|uent i-caicity of — labour and raw 
material. 

Increased production can therefore be^t foiiu tlie so’ution of what 
ever difficiiltiet^ and changes we may have to face, this ]nod .ction b^ing 
coupled with iiu]>roved methods of marketing, I a ked up ])y a d t.iiite 
and ccmprehensive scheme of cc-operation. 

Nothing particular is wrong with tlie poultry industry, any trouUcs 
being entirely attributable to the indiscretions < f some of those actually 
engaged in the business, l^oultry-keeping — the chief objective of whiih 
is e>gg-farmiiig — is primarily a rurd indii^ry — preferab y a side line-- 
to general farming. No one would suggest Toorak for wlie? t f irming, 
nor St. Kilda as a site for an orange grove — yet becaiiso from time to 
time some misguided person fails to nii.ke a success of pouhry-keej>ing 
on highly-priced building land virtuallv within the brick ” am, the 
press is indicted with coni plaints about the industry, 1 Vcen I rii libation 
end close co operaticn are ne. e.'Sary. 

It was stated in a recent Amtu'ii'an })ui)licatio)i tliat if every f.naner 
would keep 120 birds on his faim the revenue from the e birds would 
be worth 1,250,000,000 dollars a year to the liiiiti’d States. .Vlready 
the Victorian poultry returns compare favourably with those in America, 
being about d2s. (id. annually per head of the population, as against oOs. 
in the States; and our retiirus could be. more than doiibliMi by the e.stal>- 
lishment of a }>onltry plant mi every farm, which eouM be operated in a 
small way without additional labour, and with the advantage that on 
the farm the co.<f of proJuring a d<):en rggs u'loJJ he about half the 
cost inrolred iu the met ropolitau sub\irhau' area, where all foodstutFs 
have to be bouglit generally at top retail price-. 

Lack of pro])cr co-cperatiuii is a veiy serious bar to success, poultry- 
keepers invariably viewing an organised attempt at fo-oper^tion with 
considerable suspicion. 

Ill vifW of the fact that the majoi itv of prailt cv keepers re;uire 
regular payments from the s de of tlicir eggs, and to ciialilo I hem to 
reap the full advantage of the very hiji |)ri<-e- likrlv U) prevail this 
coming autumn and winter lor eggs, the Cabniet re eiitiv male tlie 
sum of ilOjOCu available fis an advanc<^ agiinst eggs j>hced in cool 
storage, and chamber space was reserved which, perhaps, miglit have 
l>cen more prolitablv set aside for me it. It must for ever la inain a 
remarkable fact that not one egg farmer has taken advantage of one 
penny of this prolb red loan ! Wiien the grant wa.s lirst made eg.:s 
were selling lu iroiii I M. to llLl. p(‘r dozen, and the cool storage pi-"- 
pcsition .-hewed every prospei't of a net profit of 81. or so a ifi zcn, or 
at least 15s. a cast*. One selling agency alone had an order for 
€,000,000 eggs for an individual spei'iilator who w.is willing to step in 
where the poultry farmer (aided by a Government loan) was afraid to 
tread. Aovv wo read in the press that Ix'caii.se wheat ha.s risen, innumer- 
able five-guinea birds are being sold for table purposes! 

It would require very little co-operation on tlit‘ pirt of the com 
mercial egg fanners to control the market all the you* round and in-isl 
on a fair price commensurate with the cost of picxliicton, iiisto d of 
leaving the question of price to the dealers, who at present diet it e to 
the industry. The Railways Cdassification Board has just fixeil 11s. 9fl. 
a day as the minimum wage for the lowest grade porter. If the poultry- 
keeper is to accept this humble sum as lus daily wage for seven days’ 
work a week, he will require Id. per week per bird-- on a 1,000-bird 
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tUx-'k basis — to pay his wages, and anotiier ^d. per bird per week for 
housing and equipraerrt, besides a return for fo;,d, befc^re any profits 
can be derived. A simple calculation may be made to determine the 
daily egg yield required to pay for thr actual food con-nmed a- 
follows : — 

A’ -cost of 100 lbs. weiglit of grain and meal, 

)' - price received for cjie dozen egg''. 

A 

-X ^ givc.'^ the daily yield tbr 100 tirds to pay feed bill. 

^ V . 

If, therefore. 100 lb?, nf food ci».<ts 1:^'.. and (ggs are worth l.<. fid. 
I>cr tiozeu, 

100 birds niu.st lay F:!s. 

d, ('.c., 1^1 eggs daily to meet their feed 

hill. Is. fid 

On this basis breeders cuuld fix a range of wliolesale prices frein, 
say. Is. .‘hi. j)er dozen ni the r-pnng, to 2s. Jii the winter, and a.l 
surplus eggs could be e.xjKUted. 

.Jii.st at ]) resent America presents a very attractive field for the 
export of eggs a.s owing t<> tjjc rale <d' exchange so far a.s money i- cun* 
eoi’iied, ^10 p('r cent, will In* addeil to the .selling price. 

One is almost weary of lepeatiMi: the fact that eggs laid in tlm 
spring time during the glut j>crio I eui be exported so a- to arrive ever- 
seas at the time of scarcity. 

When the price of wheal gdc^ iijn liakcr." aufoinatically raise the 
juice of bivad, yet, we were re<.'enllv treated to the spectaAe in a neigh- 
hiuring Slate of pa.'^ti ycooks tiynii: to j rohibit the exjiort of egi:.- 'in 
ordtr (tf kf( jf ffif. price doun. fi.Viuld anytiiiug more ridiculous be con- 
trived ’ 

During the la.-t twelve or thirt.eii years the ].)ra e? received by 
poultry-keej>ers have innea-^ed enornioudy. In January. 19. '7, eggs 
brought only fi.Ul. per <h:zen, as again-t D, 7d. in January. 1920. whilst 
for table jioultrv fid. per lb. live wemdit was loub d upon as a very 
satisfactory price, wliereis cinckens arc imw letching fu.in Is. to F. 2vl. 
jier lb, at aindion. Thus even il the co \ or fch'dAufis has doubled the 
poultry lai'nii rs' returns for b« ih egiT' and me;-! liave doubled abu. 

Close co-eperation amongst i)ie commensal egt' farmers is much 
moi'i' ililHenlt to achim'o than it appears. In riie first place the great 
room in egg-laving <-ompetitions in this State is grossly cxaggerat.ng 
the vainc of nicrc .scores, and the iiubi.s'ry i> largely ronirolKMl by stud- 
breeders. While the stud-bn.eder is entitled to his place in the sun, 
U should never ho forgoiitui dial ilie commercial egg farmer is the 
mainstay of the industry. Without him tlie stud-breeder would scon 
tiud liiinself in difliculties; tlierefore. a fair price for eggs -taking into 
' ousideration the I'oet of jirouiiction -slmuld be the .slogan for all 
members of the Xafional Ctditv lb nltrv Kreeilers’ Assinnation. 

A very determined effort should be made to jxiol and place to the 
be.st advantage all tlie new laid eggs during next August, September, 
and October. Willi wheat selling at about Ss. 4d. per bnsliel delivered 
(retail price), and other fcKxlstuffs in proportion, it must cost 3d. per 
week to feed each bird. .Vt least om' penny per week must be allowed 
for labour and equipinent. so that eggs sliould average fully Is, 8d. 
per dozen throughout the year if the ege; farmer is to rec4?ive the ro- 
tnrn to which he is entitled. 






RUlHHkULtiN bXHbKI/VlhlNJ h\m. 

1\ B. O'Keeje, Manager, 

Following the heavy downpour of rain in December, 1919, weather 
conditions in January were very dry, 17 points of rain only having 
fallen during the mouth. 

The growth among stubbles and summer varieties of grass, however, 
remained succulent, and assisted materially in maintaining the health 
and condition of live stock. Stubble land is in good coiid tiori for 
working, tberefore good headway has been made with plough mg and 
the cultivation of fallows in preparation for approaching seeding time. 

Grading of seed wheat for sale to farmers is progressing satis- 
factorily, the sample being very clean and bright. It is possible to 
increase production by adopting more rational methods, and in this 
connexion there is nothing more important than the careful selection 
of the seed. Not only the quality of the seed should be studied^ V>ut 
also its suitability for the conditions prevailing in the district where 
planted, its suitability for the purpose for which the resultant crop is 
intended, and the time of sowing. Speaking generally, the experience 
gained here goes to show that the undermentioned w^heats are suitable 
under varying conditions as follows: — For early and mid-season sowing, 
for grain, Yandilla King and Federation; for late sowing, early matur- 
ing varieties, such as Gkiyas and King’s Early; for hay or feeding-off. 
Warden, planted early, or King’s Early, late sown. The last-named 
wheat, however, being bearded and weak in the straw, is not regarde<l 
with favour by the average farmer. 

The selection of wheat for se<:d on this farm commences when the 
plants are in the stud icreal area. The best heads are sehx'ted, and 
the resultant seed from tlu.*se graded and planted out in successive 
seasons. Five years are required to produce tlie bulk supply sold to 
farmers. Erach season jii^t prior to harvest all areas are carefully 
ins|)ected and any plants showing a variation from the true type, as 
well a.« strange w’heats acridentallv introduced, are picked out bv band. 
In addition to this, all machineiy. ]iarve.ders. headers, strijpers. 
grader, (fee., are scrupulously cleanc I after each variety. The amount 
of extra labour and expense put into the preparation cf this seed 
wheat makes it impracticable to supply large quantities of seed to 
individual farmers. Farmers would be well advised eacli year to 
aside a small area of clean fallow and purchase sufficient liigh-class seed 
for the area, using the grain produced for their wheat fields the follow- 
ing season. In this wav they would be always assured of a good supply 
of pure seed of heavy producing quality. 

Ci'r.TUK-M. Opkh.vtions. 

One hundred and eighty acres have been ploughed since the begin - 
mg of the year, in addition to 200 acres of fallow, on which summer 
crops of rape and millet, were sown. The fallows are being actively 
worked to conserve moisture and to prepare for seeding. 

Stock. 

Teams are in good healtliy condition and prartically free from 
harness galls, and appear quite equal to the task ahead for the next 
few months. 
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Davy Iltrcl. 

Two COW:? Imve come into profit during tlie month, both dropping 
heifer calves. One of these cows, usually a heavy milker, has develojxnl 
udder trouble, and inav have to be fatU^ned off. The second cow — a 
Shorthorn cros5--is doing well, having yielded in si.vtet'U day.s since 
coming in TOd lbs. milk, with a 4 per cent. test. The average yield of 
herd per head for the month was <U gallons, witli a 4.2 te.st, whilst the 
value of produce sold was €l bs. 2d. pi-r cow. Fodder eonsist.s of ehatf, 
damped with molas.se.s, with a dust of bran added, green maize, sorglunn, 
and natural pasture. One fat dry cow was sold for £1^. Yming sfoek 
are in exeellent <‘oridition. drown steers liave put on a lot of tiesh, aiid 
will be marknUahle at an early dale. 

Shf'f' y/. 

Breeding ewes are all in good thrifty condition. W’eaneas are doing 
remarkably well, alx)ut 75 jier cent, being in prime condition. All four 
and two tooths Border lieicester ewes have been mated with rain ‘‘ Kelso 
Douglas,” imported frein Xew Zealand 


EXPERIMENTAL PLOTS, STATE RESEARCH FARM, WERRIBEE. 

G. F, GunJntt. h ii’hl fDhcir. Xtu/c Ursrarrh I'ai tn, 

General . 

Abnormally cool, and even <‘old weather, was cxt>erienced during 
January. The highest air teni[)erature re(“orded was 91 degrees , and 
the lowest 44 degrees F. The rainfall anioiinted to 12.5 points. 9.4 of 
which fell in the last week. 

Another cultivation of the fallow se<tions will le undertaken in an 
endeavour to combine as mncli of this moisture as possible with that 
already conserved in the soil for the use of the next mops. The. c(k>1 
season has somewhat retardrd the growth of lucerne, but lias helped 
summer crops of ra|)e, while the raiji has benefited 1 otii and enabled 
ploughing to ] e done under hetU r conditions. 

Meteorological Observations. 

Oil page 12t) will Ik' found a snmmary of rlie in(‘tcrologicaI uh.^ervji 
tions recorded during 1919, together with previous average records. A 
few" of the outstanding featiues oontaincrl in the sumniarv may be 
particularized as follows: — 

1. lGttnf(tll . - Th& figures for the vears piior to 1914 iiavc Iwn 
taken from the only record kept up to that time in the district, and 
they show that for a p-eriod of 12 years the average annual rainfall 
amounted to 20.10 inches, d’lu' first six years* nrord taken ai the f.ann 
gives an average of 19,01 indies, or more than 1 inch les.^. In 1919 
the rainfall amounted to 20,69 inches, l>eing greater tlian eitlier of the 
alx>ve averages: but notwithstanding this, tlie year was regarded as a 
comparatively dry one in the distri<t, and the cro}w were much below 
the average. This is ai-coiinted for by the fa*! that nearly 14 inches 
of the rain fell outside the growing I'H-wind of cereal crops, ami only 6.97 
inches from 1st May to 41st Octoher. These figures, in conjunction with 
harvest yields, not only point to the Ixniefit of a good distribution of 
the rain, but to the possibilities of moisture conservation by fallowing 



Farm Notes for January. 
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Had thft total amount Wn Ijetter distril)ute<l tliere would have been 
fiinple for the requirements of heavy crops. 

2. Bright Sunlight.— This is somewhat lower thaji usual, hut it is 
interesting to iioh^ that at Werribee— in JSunny Australia -the 
bright sunlight averages slightly under five iiours per dav for every 
day of the year. 

3. Evaporation.— This, too, is lower than the average for the 
previous five years, although it indicates that in twelve months almost 
.1 feet of water would be removed by evaporation from all dams and 
exposed water surfaces in the district. 

4. Air and Sail Teffiperatnres.—T]use are of interest and value in 

comparing the results from various ex per mien ts from year to year, and 
have a direct bearing on tlie growdh of all ]>1 ants. ' *' ^ 


Barley Variety Tests, 1919. 

The harvest yields from these plots are recorded in Table No. I , and 
although they are comparatively low, they are quite as good as might 
have been expected under the seasonal conditions. The two-rowed 
malting barley Pryor, in ])articular, has dune well under the drv con- 
dilions, with a yield of 21 bushels 0 lbs. per acre This variety ha? 
given consistently good yields, and besides being fairly .-arly, its fine 
pliable straw' enables it to w'ith.<>tand wmd and rain better than most 
barleys of its type. No. 30 has also given a better yield than tlie clieck 
plots of Cajie barley. It is a six -rowed barley of the Cape tvpe. 


T.\bi.e No. I, 


B.aki.ky Variety Tests 1919. 


Sown on well-worked falloAv in Field 
June, 1919; 70 lbs. grailed -S( e<b 
ticn of liluestoue, sown with 12(' 
17th-18t}i December. 1919. 


No. ID S.E.. im 14th to 18th 
pickled with 1,1 per cent, solu- 
Ibs. super, per acre. Harvested 


Rainfall during growth. 5 inches; plot area. 1 acre. 


I'lot 


I’lur 

Vi 

11 




Yi< M, 

I-CT 

‘iCTC, 

H- 






n'<. 



* 


or> 

i:> 

lu 

Some L'rniii lust 

hroucli 

2 

401 1 h. Ko.seworthy 

07 

i:> 


b.ul stri]ipirii: 



balifornian Food 






:i 

Ilosiv,^urt liv UrcL'cii . . 


1-’ 

0 



4 

( hiliau F . . 

T.'v 

IJ 

0 



j 

('liihan 1 > . , 

74 

1 1 

41* 



() 

Harley No. HO 

IIS 

IS 

44 



7 

Barley No. 40 

70 

1- 



S 

Priniu.s 

(A 

10 

-I 

12 




Ibyor 

1!>2 




10 

Oajxi 

10“> 

10 

40 



11 

: Crossbred 1 ^ , . . . ; 

831 

13 

IS 
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Meteorological Observations at Werribee; 

Summary of observations made during 1019, and enmparison with 
averages for previous years : — 

Raw fall. 

Average annuai rainfall for forty-two years prior to 1913 . , 20 '19 inches 

Average annual rainfall for period 1913 to 191S (G years) . . lo nl 

Rainfall during I919 [53G points in March and 3o8 points 2o 09 ,, 

in Decemls'r) 

BaiauT SiiNLiaHT. 

Average annual total during five-year — hours — Daily Mean, 5’0 hours, 

[icriod, 1914 to 191S 

Total during 1919 .. -^l,G73-9 „ - I 'G „ 

Evapobation. 

Average annua) total from free water surface during five year 4i '0, 9 inches 

period, 1914-1918 

Total during 1919 .. .. .• 1»’, -IJU „ 

Mean Air Temperatorks. 


Period 

Dry r.tiltj 

Wet Pulh. 

W 1 

MiximiiriK j 

.tiiiiiritiHii. 

Mean of Sfai 
iind Mill 

Average for 5 voaP':, 

5S '3° F. 

54-0“ F. 

f;;-2“ F. 

48 P K. 

57 -G^ F. 

1914 to 1018 

During 1919 ..j 

; 59*2" F. 

.■i.3'7“ \\ 

()7-7’ F. 

49 -G* F. 

>'< G" F. 


Mean Soil. Tempehatcres. 


At 1 [ucli At G lachei. At 1- Indnjs. At 114 Inches. 

Period. 

iraxuniun. .Minirmiiii. Huxiiniiru. Minirnutii, Maviinuin, Mininiuiii. Wiiiiiiium. 


Av’ge for 5 70 0“F. 62’3“K. ’a 3 S*K. G9 °2F. oS-G^F. !o7’l*F. 

years, 1914 
to 1918 

During ] 9 1 9 69 • G** F. 53 < G^ F. 62 * 5’ F. .m • 3“ F. GO ‘ 2** F. 55 * .3'* F. 59 • F- : 5f) 9** F. 


Mean or Maximum am> Minimum Soil Temperatures, 


Period. 

At 1 Inch, 

1 At A Inchet. 

j At 12 Inchei. 

] 

At 24 lachw. 

_ 

' # 

Average for 5 

Thinntf 1910 

years, 1914 to 1918 

! 

60 ‘S* F. 

81 -G* F. 

i 68-0»F. 

1 5H'9»F, 

j 57 F. 

1 57-8* F. 

■ 58-1“ F. 

! 58’1*F. _ 



7r^ which it will De seen T-nai. me well-known variety” Algerian, has 
held its own very well. The only variety to beat the average yield of 
the two check plots was Mortgage Lifter. This variety— which is very 
like Algerian in appearance— was included in the tests for the first 
time. 

Table No. II. 

Oat Variety Tests. 

Sown on well- worked fallow in Field No. 2, N.E. Seed, 61 lbs. per 
acre; sown on 27th May, 1919, with 120 lbs. super, per acre. Plot 
area, ^ acre. Crop harvested 9tli December, 1910. 

Rainfall during growing period, 6 inche.^. 


Viot 1 
.N'O. I 

Variety. 

Clot 

Vii'id. 

Viei<l 

Itciiiark''. 




Jiushlfl. ILis. 


1 

Algerian 

38 

i 15 8 

Slightly damaged hy rain-storm 


Mortgage Lifter 

43 

1 17 8 

Not quite so badly damaged as AlgenaJi 


Argentine 

36 

i 14 IG 

Badly laid by rain-storm 

* 

Guyra 

31 

' 12 16 

practically all tangled and laying on 

1 



ground by rain-storm 

.» 

Lachlan 

39 

1.5 24 

1 Also damaged, but not so badly as Guyra 


Sunrise 

26 

10 16 

1 Slightly damaged, but not quite so 





j much as Algerian 

7 ; 

Glen Innos 

221 

9 0 i 

! Very^ badly damaged by storm 

s ' 

Algerian 

44 

IT 24 

: Shchtly damaged by rain-storm 


Permanent Manurial Fields 1919. 

The yields from the plots in this field are recorde<i in Table No. III. 
They again point to the advantages to be obtained from the rational 
i!se of fertilizers, the outstanding feature being the benefit derived from 
the use of fertilizers containing water soluble phospliate. The plots 
tVrtilized with superphosphate show a gradually ascending yield from 
the various applications riglit up to the heaviest dressing of 2 cwt. per 
acre. The results from the superphosphate-dressed plots for 1919, and 
the average for these plots during tlie past five years (1915 to 1919 in- 
<]u.sive) mav he summarized thus: — 


Yields from Plots Treated 

WITH SVPERPHOSPHATE. 


tit 

^ ; Trc.itTTieiit {n^r Aitp. 

Vi. id 5 ^^ r -V li 
ih nu'>. 

Am rut'" 
\< t<' i' 
V. .iTi 1 

Viflil r 
r Vive 

r ' ' ' ' ' 

iiUSlU'U 11 ^. 


!l>. 

4 I No manure 

, . ' J 0 

1 7 

12 

i : 1 cwt. of superpliospliutc 

7 36 

12 

13 

:U 1 1 cwt. of .su|)er]ilios[)hate 

14 4 S 

14 

14 

6 ; U cwt. of su]x*rphosi)hatc 

17 40 

U 

33 

7 : 2 cwt. of 3 uporj)hos}>lmtc 

18 16 

14 

30 


The increase from 2 bushels per acre on the unmanured plot to 18 
bushels 16 lbs. — over nine times as much wheat — on the plot wdiicli 
received 2 cwt. of super, per acre, is remarkable; but the average yield 
Icr five years, though not showing such a wide range, may be cou- 
>uiered a more reliable guide. Here the yield ranged from 7 hnshels 
12 lb. on the unmanured plot to 14 bushels 33 lb. cn that which received 
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U ^'wt. of super. The return from the plot given h cwt. of super, was 
5 bushels 1 lb. more than that from the uniiianured plot; 1 owt. in- 
creased the Huioiint to 7 bushels 2 lbs., and U owt. gave the stiT greater 
increase of 7 bushels 21 lbs. per acre. Taking tlie value of the increased 
yield due to the fertilizer at 4s. ]ier bushel, the following figures are 
arrived at ; 

h cwt. super, costing 2s. Od. pioduccd extra wheat worth 20.s. or 17s. (ki. net profit 
per acre. 

1 cwt. super, costing us. produced extra wlieat worth 28s. or 23s. net profit p<T 
acre. 

H cwt. super, costing 7s. fid. produced extra wlieat worth 29s. 4d, or 2 is. lOd. net 
profit per acre. 

Thus the 1 cwt. dressing gave tlie greatest net profit ]>or acre, but 
taking into consideration the provecl benefit of the residual elTcct on 
the j)astures following the crop, the heavier dn^ssings — up to at least 
U cwt.- wcfuM seem to he tiie more ]>rofitable at WeiTibe<‘. 

Table No. III. 

Pkrmanext Manuk r.AL Field. 
liar re, Jlesulfs — Sea<(fn 1919. 

Crop, Vaudilla King wheat: 68 lbs. graded seed, s(;wn dOtli and 31st 
Mav. Harvested 3rd Januarv, 1920. 

Treatment p-r A. T j- r v'r*' iU ttuirkv 


1 .'Superphophate, 1 ('wt. .. 

-* Farmyard manure, 10 tuns 

3 ; Farmvard manure, In lirms 

lOrwl. 

4 Xo manure 

o Superpho.sphate, I cwt. .. 

0 Superphosphate, U c\\i. . . 

7 Superphosphate, 2 cwt. .. 

8 Superphosphate, 1 cwt, •- nitrate of 

soda, ^ cwt,, at scedinir time 

9 Superphosphate, I cwt. nitrat(W)f 

soda, .] ewt., tofi-dress^'d in spring 

10 Superphosphate, I cwt. . . 

11 Superpho-sphatc. 1 cwt. sulpliate 

cf potash, J cwt. 

13 Superphosphate, I cvvt. - nitrate nf 
soda, 4 owt., and sulphate ot 
potash, 4 cwt. 

13 I Bone fertilizer, I cwt. 

14 Thoina.s’ phosphate, 1 cwl. 

lo Siiperphasphate, 4 ewt. -- Thom, a s' 
pliospliatc, ,4 cwt, 

16 : Superpho-sphatc, 1 cwt. f lime, .l 

cwt. 

17 Superphosphate. 1 ewt. ■ lime, |(i 
j cwt. 

18 : Superpho.sphrite, I ewt. : lime, 2d 

cwt. 

19 Supcrplio.sphate, 1 cwt. . . 

20 ' Xo manure (continuously <Topped) 

21 I Superphosphate, I ew’t. {continuouslv 

cropjM'dt 


lbs. 

nnshl 

. lbs. 

1()M 

lit 

40 p 

168 

11 

; 

ISil 

12 

36 1 

i 1 

30 

■> 

: ' 

0 i 

114 

7 

36 ; I 

265 

17 

40 

274 

• 18 

16 

18.S 

12 

32 


212 16 8 


222 14 4S ' 

2tt7 13 48 I Sown on well- worked 

: )>■ falk>w ; one crop in 
l''>9 10 36 i I two years 

: ii ■ 

.11 

<4 : 4 56 1 I 

98 i <i 32 j 

162 i 10 48 ; 

I 

176 I II 44 ! 

195 j 13 0 I 

I i 

227 i 15 S ; 

179 j 11 56 

48 j 3 12 Sown on stubble 

138 j 9 12 !- land every year 
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THE PERMANENCE OF LUCERNE. 

Investigations regarding the esiiejitial fa<-tors goveriiiiiL^ the s'.ic(es>- 
!nl cultivation of lucerne under irrigatioti havf* been one of the iiio-t 
• alisfactory and encouraging of the many series of experiments carrier] 
i.iit at tlie State Researrh Farm. Tlie re>ults from some of these have 
been piii)li>}i(‘d in this .lonmul tvoiii tune to tune, and tin* knowledge* 
has been put into practice in cultivating the bulk aua'; the farm. 



L This sUsd of lucerne is now seven yean old. In its second season (1914) it 
g;ave 6} tons of hay per acre, beside^ mnter grazing. This illustration, 
taken on the 9th January last, shows the third cut for the present season. 



2. A view taken from about the same spot as was the illustration above. This 
picture was taken during the second season (ISIS-U). 


and the cn.p has provotl so valuable tlu* lucerne areas have Wen 

i^raduully increasoii until they amount to ever '200 acres. Under 
lavorable eondititiiis 1 in erne is known to eontinue ]uv tit able for inanv 
years, and some of that growing on the Research Farm now seven 
vears old. 

The following brief account and acconi]ianving photographs will 
serve to indicate tlie ixiaananenci' and usefulness of the crop. The first 
paddock sown contained an area of 50 acres, on 15 of which the lucerne 
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is now seven years old, and on the balance six years, TJie treatment of 
and re-sults from the yield have been carefully recorded during these 
periods, and the liistory of the oldest ])ortion may he summarized as 
tollows : — 

The soil is a reddish clay loam, resting on a stiff clay subscil, and 
through prior continuous cultivation (chiefly for oaten hav) it is 
deficient in humus and phosphates. 



3.--Retiinied Soldier Trainees cockutf Lucerne at State Research Fann» 
Werribce. This field was sown in 1912. 



t-Lucen.. kix y«n old. Third crop for 1919-20 »«»n, •howiii|'twmlT:d«y.' powlh. 
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From this on it has consisUmtly given heaw vnld-. r-iiigintj- from 
four to six cutting, per year, varying with the season and water supply, 
and lias also provided grazing each winter equivalent to al out tw’o sheep, 
per acre for iJif. u'hole, year. 

In its second season — 1913-1-1 -it produced six cuttings, totalling 
Gl tons of liay i>er acre. One of thc.se is depicted In Illustration Xo. II. 
During the present season three heavy cuttings have been harvested to 
date from tne same area, and tlie fourth is now growdng vigorously. 
Ihe crop from the third cutting this season is shown in Illustration No. 
I., and comparing this crop together with the thick, healthy, clean 
hiccnie now growing, with the crop .-howu in Illustration No. II., which 
was taken in the second season, and from about the same location a- 
No. I., it is quite evident that t!ie stand is not only quite as good to-dav 
as it was in 1914, but that there is every indication it will continue to 
give profitable yields for some years to come. 

The main items which have materially lielped t-o obtain the fine 
^tand and maintain its productivitv are : — 

A. Preliminary work. 

(1) Suhsoiling and careful grading to permit of an even distri- 

bution of the irrigation water and vet prevent wat-er 
logging. 

(2) Careful preparation of the soil in order to Insure good 

germination and a cl an stM‘d IhmI. 

(3) The ajiplication of 1 ton of lime ])er acre. 

(4) Sowing the seed (Tamwoiih, which very similar to 

TTunter Kiver lucerne) at the rate of IG lbs. per acre. 
Us. lieing mixed with 1 cwt. of siq>er. ]>er acre 
immediately Iiefore sowing, and drilled verv shallow each 
way. This insures an even distribution of the seed and 
a good stand if the otlier amdi lions are right. 

H Maint+uiance of the Stand. 

(1) Thorough renovation of the held hv cultivating it at the 

end of each wdnter grazing ]HMiod — alxmt August -in 
two directions at right angles to each other, with a 
narrow diamond -pointed rigid-tyneii cultivator. This 
breaks up the hard surface crust caused hv irrigation, 
aerates the soil and keet>s the stand free from weeds. 

(2) Top-dressing with 2 cwt. superphosphate per acre after 

tlie alxive cultivation, so as to supply some of the 
mineral plant food which such heavv crops nece-ssarilv 
remove from the soil. 

(3) Harrowing and rolling after drilling ui Ihe super, to 

further break and " set” aiiv clods, and thus prevent 
them being raked up with the first ’’cut” for the 
season . 

(4) Careful irrigation, cutting, and grazing. 

At first sight tbe cost of preparing, grading, and seeding land to 
lucerne is generally censiderod high, but a crop which gives" such re- 
tnarkable results over a long perioit is wortliy of every jxissible attention 
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field slioiild last, tlie cultivation, h\. works out at u coiu|wratively low 
:iiniuai aiiicimt per acre. . ■ i • 

Lucerne niay be said to be the mainstay of irriyated agriculture in 
its early stages, and an important i actor in [jromotiiig the prcspcrity of 
any dlstnct in which it can be extensively grown, \yheti most otlier 
croi>s and pastures are parched and dry in summer, it is pleasing to see 
the extensive fields of green succulent lucerne jiroviding imimdiate 
feed for stock as well as giving promise of a fine cut’' of hay for the 
winter months. The heavy “ cuts ” now being obtained at the Research 
Farm seven years after seeding should remove any possible doubt re- 
garding the |>einnanence if the crop in the Werribee di.drict, and tend 
to confirm the opinions often expressed by enthusiastic lucerne growers 
to the effect that it is the " king of fodders ” and the greatest moi tgagt- 
lifter and .<o)l renovator known ;irnnngst farm (TO]'is. 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES. 

/i. scoff, F.L.S.. Pomolotfisi. 

The Orchard. 

Young Trees. 

Young trees of the Citru.' family should now be making a good, 
thrifty growth. The foliage siiould be glossy, and its general appearance 
a bright green and healthy one, Occasional light waterings, as well a.s 
mulching of grass, or of welLrotted manure, will be helpful to the trees 
Young deciduous fruit trees will also benefit by having a grass or 
manure mulch; and, if it has not previously been attended to, unneces- 
sary growths in the centre of the tree and on the main leaders should be 
removed , 


Fumigation. 

Evergreen trees, including those of the citrus family, that are infestcii 
with scale, should now be sprayed or fumigated to rid tlie trees of thi^ 
pest. For spraying, a weak red oil emulsion, lime ami sulphur 
.spray, or resin wa.sh will be found useful. The ino.-t sncce.ssful 
method, however, of dealing witli the .'•cale f)e3t is by fumigation, Th*" 
trees should be closely enveloped in an airtight sheet or tent, and hvtlro 
cyanic gas generated inside. The chemicals for generating the gas, as 
well as the fumes of the ga.s it.self, are excessively dangerous, and great 
care is necessary in their manipulation. A wwxlen, enamel, or earthen- 
ware vessel is placed inside t!ie tent, the vessel containing a mixture of 
4 fluid ounces of sulphuric acid, and 12 fluid ounces of water, the acid 
being placed in the vessel first. Four ounces of cyanide of potassium is 
then quickly dropped into the vessel, the tent closed down at once, and 
the bottom of the tent all round covered with soil to prevent any of the 
gas escaping. The operator rnu.st take care that not the slightest portion 
of the fumes is breathed. Fumigation should be carried out at night- 
time or on a cloudy day, if the fo.'iage of the trees he thoroughly dry. 
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The Vegetable Garden. 

Celery crops will now be a prominent feature in the vegetable section, 
The seed may be sown from January to March, and succession plantings 
should bo carried out occasionally during those months. The growth of 
celery should be quick; a fair supply of water and a good rich, loose soil 
.are Jielpful to its growth. 

Ample water will now be required in the vegetable garden. The sur- 
face sliould be kept well hoed, and mulchings of manure given wherever 
possible. 

Cabbage, carrot, turnip, radish, lettuce, peas, cauliflower, (fee., seeds 
may now all be sown, and young plants from any seed beds planted out. 

The Flower Garden. 

Constant watering and hoeing will now be required for successful 
gardening. Cannas will require manuring ; the old flowering stem 
should be removed to make way for the new growths. Dalilias and 
(‘hrysanthemums will need a great deal of attention, staking the growths 
as they develop, di.sbudding, thinning out weak shoots, and removing 
unnece^ary growths. The dahlias should receive a good soaking of 
water during the hot weather, and liquid manure or quick acting ferti- 
lizers given when the flower buds are developing. Wlien chrysanthemum 
buds are verv small, liquid manure should be applied. Roses may now 
be summer jmuned ; all weak growths should be removed, and the strong 
ones .slioriened to a fairly good bud. The plants should then receive 
< ccasional waterings with liquid manure, and be kept well supplied with 
water. 

All flowering trees and shrubs that have finished blooming .^^hoiild 7>e 
pruned, the flowering growl h'i remove<b and. unless the seed is required, 
all seed heads cut nfT. 

Cuttings of jKdnrgoiuunis. zonalc and regal, may now be planted, and 
delphinium .spikes that have finished flowering cut down to make wav for 
new growth, tlie plant being watered and manured. Seeds of perennial 
and hardy annual planU. especially winter-flowering sweet peas. Iceland 
poppies, stocks, and pansies, may now be sown, and a few bulbs for 
earlv flowering planted. The bods should l)e well manured and deeply 
worked in anticipation of planting the main crop of bulbs. 


REMINDERS FOR M.4RCH. 

LIVE STOCK. 

Horses. — Feed as advised last month. Those in poor condition should t)e 
■' fed up '' in anticipation of winter. 

Should liorses not he feeding \Yetl nud salivating, examine mouth for grass 
seeds. Horses running at grass are frequently a flee ted hv them. The 'ieeii> 
shonid he removed, and a mild mouth wn^h used. very weak solution of 
<^ondy 's Fluid will answer the purp(^se. 

(trass seeds also cause hliiidiiess if not removed from the eye. and the 
inflammation reduced by bathing the eye with Iwraeic solution. A teaspoonful 
uf tioraeic acid to a pint of boiling water is the correct strength for the pur- 
pose. Should a scum remain over the eye inject into the eye every other day 
a small quantity of the following solution: — Sulphate of zinc, 4 grains: water. 
1 pint. 



cenirates toixed in at 6t tWding:" ' TB n’ TOxm g will Botien tne gram m tne 
chaff, preventing its loss in the dropping, and is the nearest substitute for the 
succulence so necessary. Algerian oats should be sown on suitable land for grasiing 
off in the winter. Sow a mixture of oats, rye, and tares or peas for winter fodder 
or to fill silos. Only exceptional cows and those required for town milk supply 
should be served between now and July. Within the next two or three months 
is the best time for cows to calve, as they will pay to feed through the winter 
and give the best returns for the season, and be dried off when the grass is 
dry and scarce. Calves should be given lucerne hay or crushed oata where 
grass is not available. 

ftGS. — Sows about to farrow should be provided with short bedding in well- 
ventilated sties. See that the pigs have shade, and water to wallow in. Pigs 
should be highly profitable now. 

Sheep. — All ewes should be kept strong for lambing. Crutch round tails 
and lessen accumulation of discharge, and consequent attraction to the fly pest 
at lambing time. Clear wool from round udders and teats and thereby save 
many a lamb in bad Tveather; especially is this necessary in the case of young 
ewes of the Merino and Lincoln erosBea. Clear wool from eyes also. In crutch ing 
ewes when close to lambing lay them over carefully, grasp hy the thigh low 
down, not by the flank as is generally done. Pure British br^s of ewes and 
very coarse cross breds may still be only coming in season; rams should be left 
mated to make sure. Clean excessive wool and stains from ewes, and burr and 
stains from rams to ensure service. Reserve good paddocks, if autumn be 
favorable, for ewes with early-born Iambs. Where possible, castrate the ram 
lambs immediately. Good prices will be available for this class again this 
winter, 

POULTBT. — Cull out the drones and get rid of surplus cockerels. Keep 
forward pullets well fed — eggs are rising in value. Kepaira to houses should 
be done this month. Thoroughly cleanse all houses and pens. Spray ground 
and houses with a 5 per cent, solution of crude carbolic acid. This will act as 
a safeguard against chicken pox; burn all refuse and old feathers. Provide a 
liberal supply of green food. For each moulting hen, add a toapsoonfiil of 
linseed to the morning mash. Use tonic in mash, which should be kept in cool 
shady spot. 


CULTIVATION. 

Fabm. — Work fallow where possible for autumn sowing of cereals. Kow 
winter fodder crops, such as rye, barley, and vetches. Prepare land for lucerne 
plots for autumn seeding. Make silage of maize and other crops for winter use. 

Obchabd.— Prepare new land for planting; plough deeply and subsoil; leavs 
surface rough. Plant out strawberries after first rain. Plant crops for green 
manure. Continue to fight the Codlin Moth. 

Vegetable Gabden. — Prepare ground for winter crops. Plant out seedlings 
in moist soil. Sow cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, early peas, swede turnip, beet, 
carrot, radish, and early onions. 

Floweb Garden. — Cultivate and water. Feed dahlias, chrysanthemums, and 
roses. Plant out shrubs, trees, and all kinds of bulbs. Sow hardy annuals. 
Plant geranium and pelargonium cuttings. Spray for Aphis, Bed Spider, and 
Mildew. 

ViXEYA BO.— Select scions, if not done last month. In cooler districts, when* 
ripening is difficult, it may be assisted by removing liasal leavc.s only, as soon as 
berries change colour. Tliis is the month for drying currants, sultanas, and 
gordos (Lexias and Clusters), Do not pick before grapes are properlv ripe. For 
instructions for packing grapes for export, apply to Department. ‘ Shipments 
should be made in March and early April. 

Cellars, \intagc month. 1-or light dry wines, pick as soon aa grapes an* 
ripe; do not wait for over-maturitv, as is so often done. Pay attention t*) 
acidity; correct same if necessary with tartaric acid or late grapes. Acidimetcr 
supplied by Department; price Os. Od. Sulphiting and the use of pure veasU 
are strongly recommended, ns they insure production of sound wine; further 
information supplied on application. 
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GOROKE CROP AND FALLOW COMPETITIONS, 1919. 

(ff (hf‘ II. A. MiiHi'fi. H. A(j. Sc.. ('Iiicf Field Ofjiccr. 

Dcimrf fiu nl of Aijnculture. 

There is probalily no districT in the State wlk^iv there has been less 
advaneement in the methods of wlioat production than in tlie Westerji 
Wiinmora, of whieh (roroke is an important centre. Though the rainfall, 
averaging 2 l) inches annually, is adeipiate, tlie farming methods which 
have been devidoped in oilier districts are not apj»licablt‘ to Goroke wlth- 
aut some mod ideation. This is becan.se the majority of the land is of a 
light chani{'t(‘r, which is readily .set down by licavv Acliiter rains after 
cultivation, arid which then hakes hard in the siin. The remaining 
land, consi.sting of heavy “crab-holey” Hats and rich sand hummocks 
near the lakes, doc.s nor [irrsent tlie .same problems. 

Tin* raising of nn'rinn sluvji on (hr natural ]>astuns remain.s tbn 
slaj>]e industry, but smne nf ilu' light soils, as well as largi* areas of the 
heavy land, are sown to wheat fnim time tn tlnuc On the light 
land it is found that fair crops td’ wheat ean he grown with a minimum 
of cultivation; indeed, this mctlnMl fur liudir land is widely advocated h 
tlie <listriet as tlie h(‘st way of raising a crop. 

1^1 a general way, lunveM-r, wlmat-growing lias tip to tlie present 
heen a sotanidarv consideration to tlie produet ion of wool, and whenever 
die inli'resis <d tin' slna-p and the wheat cro\) liave clasht'd it is tlie latter 
that has generally .siitTun'd. 

nnder the.si* (-ondi lions it would be indcid remarkable if wheat- 
growing ]u*aclicc had rt'aclual as liiLdi a stai.dard at Goroke as in districts 
where wheat-growing is the main industry. It is this. iog(>iher witli the 
fact fluit the cliinalii* and soil condilions tlitb'r materiallv from tt e rest 
of tlte wheat b<df, that has indmad tin' local ai:ricnl‘ural society to 
conduct, these annual Crop and Fallow (hunpc: i lions, whioh have for 
their main ohji'ct tin' lU'omotion of iint'siigat on> info local agricul- 
tural problems — espeeially wheat-growing and the (piick spread of the 
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best farming practices when discovered — rather than the desire to pro- 
mote mere rivalry for prizes. 

The competitions have now been held for tlie third time, and already 
considerable information has been gleaned by a stndy on the spot of 
wheat crops and the methods by which they have been grown. In this 
way the most important local agricultural problems have now been 
resolved Into a sufficiently concrete form to enable their definite investi- 
gation to be undertaken by means of local experimental plots. 

These plots will shortly be initiated, and the following problems, 
which have been shown to be most important locally on the light land, 
will be investigated: — 

1. Methods of cultivation. 

2. Time of sowirig wheat. 

3. Maniirial tests. 

4. Improveinont of temporary and permanent pastures. 



Good type of bungolow of lime cement, recently erected by Mr. F. 0. 
Robertson, of "Pleasant Banks," Gorokc. 


The Season. 

The prescMit season at Gorokc has been very favorable for wheat- 
growing, bccaiLse the winter precipitation, which is normally too heavy 
for the light soils, was much lighter than usual. Tlie otiicial rainfall 
record for the season shows that 30.15 inches were recorded, of 
6 inches fell outside the growing period of wlieat. Tlu‘ rain which 
fell from April to Xovemher, iruducive, was, tlierefore 33 inches, 
i.e., almost exactly the average raiikfall for Horsham or Xhill over a 
similar period. Xormally 16 inches fall in the wheat-growing j>eriod 
at Gorokc. 

Most of the crops were somewhat poorly stooled, but were, on the 
whole, remarkably well headed. Some exceedingly heavy crops of oats 
were .seen mi the clay land. Wiierc precaution had not been liikcn to 
work the fallows after the heavy summer raims, weeds, particularly the 
rough sow thistle and the spear thistle, wore noticeable in tlie crops, 
which, however, wf^re generally free from wild oats. 
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Results. 


Section 1. - JIkst ">0 Acres of Crop Heavy Soil 



Name. ! Vark'ty. j S 


Petslbt« Pvinii I 35 20 15 15 1$ 100 


J. Dt'Ianey ... - . i Federation . . j :J0 ’ Id 13 12 11 j 81 

S. Cross .. • Vandilla Kin<: i 2d 15 13 13 ' 13 ■ 80 

J. C. McFhec Ffvlt-ration . . I 20 11 8 14 , 13 i 75 

A. Kicharfis .. . ■ Federation . . j 21 10 13 12 i 12 ; 74 

J. E. Mfrlloy.. Federation ..124 10 8 11 ; 0 i 08 

A. & J. Cuininin^ . . Federation . . j 21 l.d 12 12 d ' 07 

A, J. Lees .. Fenny , . I 15 17 12 13 ? 8 | 65 



Mr. Delaney’s Winning Crop of Federation Wheat on Heavy Soil. Sown on 
well^wrlied fallow, lit May, 60 lbs. seed, 100 lbs. super. 


.Mr. Dolniioy's eroj) of Federation was grown on heavy erabdioley 
ground, whieh received in all five cultural ojH-ratioes before sowdng. 
The land wa.s jdoiighed early with a mouldboard idough and spring- 
toothed; it W'RS disc-cultivated in tlu> spring to kill weeds and conserve 
moisture; afl(‘r harvest it was springtooilied in Febrnarv afler rain, and 
again just before sowing. The ero]i was pui in with the eombined spring- 
tooth cultivator drill during the first week in May; 60 lbs. of seed were 
used and lOO lbs. suporphospliate, and it was fed otT to sheep. It w-as 
thi<'k and vitv nieely headeil, tliongli it was pateliy in the crab-boles. 
There was a fair miinber of strangers present, as was the ease with 
most of tl)(‘ erop,s seen. The cultivation that this paddock received, 
particularly the working after the sunnner rain, and the relatively 
early sowing, were iIk' main factors responsible f<*r tin* heavy yield. 

Mr. Cross's crop was sown on a rich Mack tlal. wliich has been well 
levelled by cult ivai inn. The crop w3is very tall and regular, though 
somewhat thin and late, Mr. Cro.ss sla{(*d that it was sown w'itli 90 lbs. 
of a new bra ml of phospbaiii* manure, but tliat wliero sn[>erphosphale 
Was used the cro|) was markedly heavier. This was the case on a number 
of farms in tlie district when tin* manure was te.-ted alongside snper- 
phosphale under e(pn valent eoiulitinn*. 

1 2 
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Mr. J. C. McPhoe^^ crop of Federation was mainly grown on a fertile 
loamy bank of a lake. It was very clean and well loiaded. St'nking 
smut was, however, present, as w^as the case wdth the crop shown by Mr. 
Molloy. Mr. lee's crop was sowni on stubble land. 


Sectin II.— Best 50 Acres of Crop on Light Soil. 


Name. 

Variety. 


fg. 

Di.scase. 

Weeds. 

C 

a 

> 

J 

PoniUt Point! 

.. 

35 

20 

ts 

IS 

IS 

100 

Caldow Bros. 

Federation 
j Collejie 

Purple Straw ' 


18 

14 

14 

12 

80 

C. D. Block . . 

Federation 

19 i 

1!) i 

10 

14 

1.3 1 

75 

F. 0. Robertson 

Federation . . ! 

23 1 

1 IS i 

12 

13 

M 

74 

A, J. Hawkins . . j 

Major . . i 

Federation j 

j Penny ■ 

It) ! 

1 

i 

12 

i 

15 

12 

72 



Heavy bank of G>llese Purple Straw Wheat in Me»n. Caldow Brothen’ Winning 
Crop-Light Section. Fallow left rough, crop nown April, 60 lb*, teed, 
100 lb». super. 


Messrs. Oaldow' Brothers’ crop was grown on fallow', w'hich was 
merely ploughed at the end of August aiul left in tlie rougli until scarified 
in the follow'ing April. The sowing took place at tin* end of April w'ith 
60 lbs. of seed and 100 lbs. of superphosphate. The paddock w’as har- 
rowed after the drill, and was fed off with sheep. 

The whole of the ground upon whicli thi.s crop wa.s grow'ii was a 
shade heavier than the average liglit land, and the heavic^st ero[) was 
grown Gn a rich loamy hank. I he crop was very free from .strangers 
and wild oat.s, and was in every way commendable. 

Mr. Block’.s land was ploughed in .\ugn.st, .spring-toothed at the end 
of September, and harrow’cd ami left until it w’a.s ro-w'orked with the 
spring-tooth the following May, wlicn the sowing took place, 60 lbs. of 
seed and 112 lbs. of superphosphate being used. This crop was the 
purest of any seen in the district. 
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Mr, Robertson’s crop was well headed^ lliougli somewhat on the thin 
side. It was probably the lieaviest of all the erops shown on light soil. 
It bad received the maxim um of eultivatiortj and was grown on what 
practically constituted a summer fullow\ d’he land was di.sc-plonghed 
in March; subsequently it was springtoothed and then dise-cultivatCKl 
In the spring. After harvest it was springtoothed after the February 
rain, d'he ])addock was sown towards the emd of April with 60 lbs. of 
wheat and 100 lbs. of superphosphate, the combi nwl springtooth culti- 
vator-drill being used, d he pa<ldock was harrowc-d after drilling, and 
fed off to sheep. The crop probably would liave knetired considerably 
|py harrowing after the grazing had that been practicable. 


Se('TIOx nr. IIkst 50 Achks 01' Croi* (Irown on 101> Fai.low. 

(roiiits fur t-rop tuid frillow ailJp'd together J 

Heavy Soil. 


N«|rM- 


; f. ^ 

1 

1 




PoiiJ*)le Potnti 


35 20 

15 

15 

15 

100 : 100 

200 

.s, ('n»ss 

Yandilia King . . 

20 : iu 

1 3 

13 

13 

srt ; 77 

Jd? 

. 1 . IK'Ianev . . 

p«-d(‘ratjun 

:;o ■ lu 

I. 3 

12 : 

U 

81 ■ 75 1 

150 

11. Burns. . 

Federatiun 

IS : M 

1 2 

10 

10 

04 ■ 83 I 

147 

I. CuMiinirig . . 

I'Vdcratjun 

2:{ Id 

lu 

10 

10 

OS t)5 i 
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.1. Moiioy . . 

Kedurafi'iti 

15 , 13 ; 

i 

s 

S 

i> 

4() "4 

110 

The exhibits 

of Messrs. Delaney 

and Gross 

were 

the 

same as 

those 


duscribed under Section 1. ^Ir. Hums’ crop was on Sopiember-ploughcd 
fallow, which was springtoothed in October. After harvest it was 
harrowed In Mare!}, and was subs(‘(|uently sprijigtootlied just before 
stoding in the last w(*ek in May. 56 lbs. of wlnuit was used and 72 Itis. 
'tf sujK^rpliospliate. 

The crop was sonouvliat patchy owing to crab-holes, and had bliglitiHl 
off badly on the liimw banks. An interesting illustration of the value 
of ‘ksuper ’’ on this class of land was afforded in this intddoek where the 
drill had failed to apply the manure. There wa.s about four bags to the 
acre difference in the yields of the manured and iininaiiured portion. 

Sf.( riox IV. — Rest 50 Acrf..s of Crop Grown on 191S Fallow — 
LnotT Son.. 



(IhiiJits fur crop 

,ajul fallow 

Added 

together.) 






Li^ht Sail. 












% 


- 


Xamt'. 

Virii’ly 

T 1 


1 — 

.j ■ t 

1 


1 1 


PouikI* Points . . 


. 38 i 

fO 

15 ; IS 

16 

100 

too 

200 


. ^ Fc^loration 

'.y'22'l' 

15 ' 

12 13 

12 

74 

77 

151 

K (). RolK'rtson 

Federation 

22 1 

1 5 

13 i 13 

11 

74 

■ 73 

147 

V- n, Block . . 

. . ; Foiler.'ition 

. . : tlk 

U» : 

10 ; 14 ' 

13 

75 

01 
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• aldow Bros. 

: ('olloge 

, . : 23 i 

18 ^ 

14 ; 14 

n 

SO 

44 

124 


Turplo 

Straw 
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Tlic crops shown by Messrs. Caldow l^ros. and ilr. Block were tin* 
same ns those exhibited under Section li. The fallow on which the 
winning crop was grown was ploughed in SeptonilKT, springtoothed in 
November^ and disced the following April, prior to the seceding which 
took place in mid- April. One and a quarter bushels of seed were sown 
with 112 lbs. siiper])hosphate. The crop was fed off to sheep. 

Kobert^on's crop received similar treatment to rliat given to his 
»'rup entered in Section 11.. except that it was sown a couple of weeks 
later and the seed had not been pickled. 

Crops on the Heavy Soils. 

At (ioroke tliere arc* large though patchy areas <if rich black soils. 
Where carefully farmed tluw are capable of growing heavy erop.s of 
wheat. Most paddocks arc studded with large crab-lioles. which render 
their management dithcult, and result each year in serious loss of wheat 
owing too water logging. 



Type of Land Grader used by Mr. Lees, of Maryvule Station, for lerelling 
*' crab^holey country. Each side of the triangle measures 15 feet. 


Cultivaring impleineiits assist in dragging portion nf the fertile bank- 
into the holes, hut wlien^ the minimum of working is giving as at (Ioroke, 
it is a slow process. 

In my earlier reports I have advocated the 'Systematic use of the 
home-made grader for the purpose'. It could be cheaply and effectively 
employed once or twita* each seas<m in place of the usual harrowing. 
Mr. A. J, Lees has constructed an in: piemen t of thl.s type which is doing 
most satisfactory writ'k. It consists ot three h(*avy pie(*e.s of tind)er cjicit 
15 feet long, and bolted in the shape of a Irianghe Along each beam 
hea^ y iron spikes have been dri\en at intj'rvals of (j inches. Those 
project a similar distance into tin* soil. I he implenumt reallv act.s as 
a set of \erv heavy rigid harrows, and when six lii,)r>es ur<‘ attached to 
one coriU'r, a rlrayload or so of (arth can be jmlhal into each crah-hnlc 
passed over, it is economical to work, covering a 15-foot span, but is 
somewhat cuinbersonn; to traii.s[iort. 

Thc:^* soils when knoeked into shape will pay for the most thorough 
cultivation, (he ohj(*ct nf wiileh is threefold. .\ .seed bed with a firm 
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bottoiu iis required for wheat, the laud Jiiiist be freed of weeds by en- 
couraging the germ illation of the weeds so that they may be killed by 
gra/itig and cultivatiori Ixd'ori' they have seixled, and moisture must be 
const’ rved by tlic forma lion of a blanket of 2^ to 3 inches of fine mellow 
loose surface soil. On the.sti soils the best Winirnera practice should be 
applicable when the weeds, such as spear thistles, will permit it. 



Another view of Mr. Lce$* heavy crop of Algerian oats. 


The ploughing should be done as early as possible with a iiionld- 
huard plough from d to 4j inehe.s deep. Tlie land shouhi tlien Ik' har- 
rowed with lieavy Inirrows. The object is to got a reasonably fine siH?d 
bed which will germinate as much of tlic weeds as possible in tlic spring, 
when they can he grazed to sheep, and subsequently the paddock may bo 
reeiiltivaied, preferably with a tin< searitier, but with a disc or broad 
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foot cultivating scarifier if the weeds arc too bad. This cultivation 
should not be deeper than !> inches and never to the depth of the original 
ploughing. One objection to ii.sing heavy implonicnt.s like the one'-way 
disc and the cultivating plough for this work is that it is often ditfienit 
to keep them at a iiniform depth. 

Harrowing or springtoolhing sliould then take place with the object 
of^ producing a fine mellow snrluce soil. This having been accom- 
plished^ cultivation with the harrows or springtooth should be carried 
on tbrougliout tlie summer and autumn each time half-inch or so of 
rain falls. Just prior to seed time the weeds will again make their 
appearance, when the paddock can be rescarified or disced, and then 
harrowed or springtoothed and drilled. I believe it would pay to sum- 
mer fallow the more friable paddocks of this black land. A description 
of summer fallowing Avas inclmled in the report of the \hill Farm Com- 
petition for this year. (See Journal of AgricuUurr. Jauuarv, 1020.) 

The winning crop in tliis section had been n^asonablv well worked — 
especially had the operations been given at the most seasonable tiimv - 
a most important factor in si^curing the necessary tilth. In working 
fallows after rain too great a time should not he sillowcd to claps(> befon* 
commencing the oi>oration. Dry working should be avoided. I do not 
think that the necessity for early sowing is so ini port am on this class 
of soil when once the crab-lioles have been levelled, as it is on the liirhi 
land. On the Wimmera plains it is found that, if sowing is deferred 
until after the first good rains, much (deaner and heavier crops can be 
grown. The reason is that the rain helps in the eons^didation of l]it> 
soil, and particularly in germinating wild oats and other rubbish. 

^ Where the land has ken well tilled, and the sowing is taking place 
trom nud-May to the first of .Iiiiie, the hi^^t of WimimTa farmers are 
nnding I4 bushels of seeds and 112 lbs. of superphosphates tin- ino.st 
prontable. Penny Avhoat, which has a fairly large grain and starts 
sorapwhat slowlv, {■(irtainly requires to be sown” at tlie lieavier rale. 

-U (roroke the crop.s are ii.stially thin and dirty, the heavier seedini; 
should therefore he an undoubted advantage. 

Several of the crops were .sniiitted. Thi.s can lx> avoid.-d bv carefii! 
pickling. A fiill aeconiit on the pickling of wheat appear.^ in tii,- report 
y^both the pimh.iola and the Xhill (.Aop and Kallow foniindilions 
^ca Journal of Agnrullurr for Jannarv and Febniarv of this vear 1 
the seed wheat 1,5 becoming increasing full of strangers. 'an.l will .sbortiv 
require to be renewed. 


Crop.s on the IJght Soil, 

One of the most debated point.s at Goroke is iln- hi>.st method of 
cultivating the fallows. Hom(> aver that no working what(‘\vr is neves 
sar>^ and that the fallow is better left in the sod thron-liont the summr*. 
-blit others_ contend that it should be given ihoromrh sprim^ and 
autiimn cultivation. Of course it. .dionhl he understood tliat the 
majority of the liglit land farmed is new land, and thendore trouble- 
some weed.s do not maki; their appearance for the first bov vears ft 
must he admitted that during tin* past two years- so far as one can 
judge— there has been little to choose between tlie two .systems, 
rh. this year was grown on well work<‘d' laml, though 

the difference between that and tln^ next crop which received the 
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iniiiiiniim tr<‘a(ni('jj( \V[i:< jjot very ;i:n‘ar. LaO. year a croj) la-aeivlng 
ihis laller wdii rhe sra-riuii nf ihf. coHipetition. 

The lUimber of (‘rops nxiiinified are too few aiif] too uTiely .■•eparate^^. 
Ijowever, to allow rO u souiid ih'diiction iftade, ami tlie hnal to«t 

(.•ail well be left to tlie experimeatal plot.-. 

In my re[)ori of la.si year i ftU^trjJte.sted that jm.ibalily tiie time of 
sou'jjig would he a .^peeially imponaot factor in determining wheat 
yields on these light soils. 

The erops .vown from mid-April to early .\fay, as advoeated, have 
(luring the juisi two years yielded (piite a emijde oi’ hags to the acre 
more than eroji- sown later otj. This year the two leading erops were 
sown at the end of April. 

As on the light soil.-. 1 helievi; it weiild pay re increase tln^ weight 
ot s(*ed sewn tn the aen*. hi‘can>e ef (he poor germination and stooling 
dnovn hy nios; <(f tin- erops. 



Coroke toilt show exceptional response to ike use of superpbosnkate. 90 lbs. of 
super, is about the average dressing throughout the district. Where the drill 
accidentally failed to drop the manure, marked differences were seen last 
year. The view shown above was taken in Mr. Robertson’s oat crop. 

Tlie must prutitahic aiimiinr uf ^u]a‘r])lior«])halo to ap]>ly }ia^ m-vor 
Ilia n <letcrmiiicd fur (iuruko suils, Tiio aw-ragc amoum n,sed is about 
!M.l Ih.>;. The soils ap[H'ar fu b<* n()iorioiisly dcticiont in ph(>spbate?, and 
fertilizers eouM pruhaMy he iiiereased with safety, Tim bonetit of the 
iiea\y dressings to thr lierliage whudi euincs when (In' land is spelled is 
notable. 

fn view of tin* fact tliai the liglil land i> easily set down by the 
winter rams, and tliat mo^t of the crops are regularly fed off to sheep. 
It .should pay iiaiidsaniely to harrow each {laddoek thoroughly after the 
shei'p have Ix'i'n removed. 

Increasing the Carrying Capacity. 

(iuroke has some tine floeks of Merino sheep, a!i<l at present miieb 
of the cultivation ha.s for it.s ultima U* tdijeci the pn^vision of increased 
feed for the slioep -feed in the young growing crop, in (he stubbles, and 
in (he inci\M\sed growth of grass, trefoil, wild oats, and ruhbisli which 
ostabli.sh iheniselves when the pmliioek is n^-ted, 
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Well iiifornied laiul-owi\cr:< are not slow lo take advantage of tlic 
extra profits that aeerne in this way, and tlu*y mostly allow fresli por- 
tions of tlieir holdings to bo (mltivatod from tiim* to time on the share 
system. They will find it profit abb* to stipulate that heavy dressings 
of suporpliosphatos he apiilled wi:li tin* wheat, and liberal cultivation 
given on the black soils. dlie bulk and (jiiality of the lierbago is 
improved hv eiiltivation and inannriug uti both classes of .soil, and on 
tlie crab-holey land the (*nltivation in iuMition gradually tends to 
levfd it. 

The more frcipient tin* (mltivarion, fh(> more (dfeetive tin* levelling. 

Tliert' is no good ivason why it slionld not pay to take much mure 
definite ste[)s to elnaiply iiierease the slie(‘[> f(‘ed than those (pioted, 
especially in view of the present high level of wool prices. 



In the Western Wimmera there are large areas covered with " bljck Grau ” 
(Lepidospenm Uneare). This seJge is practically useless as sheep feed. The 
illustratioD shows bow it may be entirely eradicated by the growth of a crop 
or two of wbeit or oats. Wnen the land is spelled useful native grasses 
re-establish themselves as a result of cultivation and manure. 


There are two general nietlu.ds by wliieb the improveimmt niiglit 
cheaply he made; they have bc^en reterred to in jirevious report.-^, d’he 
first is the .sowing of some plant with the last rrreal crop prior to 
spelling the land, and the second i.s the aiiplii'ation of suiMM-phosphate 
directly to the grass land. * ‘ 


Ihji Island „„.liot: is a ulant wliicli can be l■hca|llv miroliiised. 

and which fliould do well for a year or two if sown with 'tlie wheat at 
the rate of J lb or .so to the acre jn.st prior to letting the paddock niif. 
There 13 no douk. that the plant would do well on the Itoaw soils just as 
It doas on the blaek .soils of the Wimmera. The Wimmera rve gra.ss is 
another plant which ns worth to.sting, though if the land i., rentiired again 
for wheat this grass should he introduced with some caution. A full 
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urcouut of thi< [iliiJi* anil tlu* habils is jiivrii iu \]\it .hjanutl of Afjri- 
ralfiirr for Marrii, 19]!*. Mf'ssrs. ('alilow iijofhi^rs sijuod soiiui at llio 
i-af(‘ of 1] lb. to tlio aero u'illi tli(‘ir wlicat oii a pfjur jjarMock wliich is 
about to bo s{K'llotj, and llu* /ri'outli of fiio ^ras^ ha- b^'o^l ivinarkablo. 
The an^ii sown was \,A) ai-t‘c.< in rxnoii. and I ho behaviour of the ^ra.ss 
iluring the next f(‘\v years will be W('ll worth wateljing by those inter- 
r.'ted. Judging by its perfornuuiee In uthor di-iri<-t>. it should readily 
i-stablish its<df, but will laMjiiirr^ cultivating witli a .'earilier or disc every 
fniir or fivr' yettr.-. As supjdies of ih<‘ -ecd (»f the rnip Wiininera rye 
liTa^s are aluio-i iinobTaititihlc ihi'* year ownin'' to tin- gi'a** Ic-iug fe<l off 



Mmr*. Caldow Bros, sowed U lbs. of Wimmera Rye Grass per acre with 150 acres 
of wheat on Und intended to be spelled. The sample of rye grass shown 
is a representative one. 

n» 'io(>k, those di'sirous of t<'sring tin- gr:i>*' f'O i h''iM.>‘c!vr' slnnihi obtain 
iiicirseed jf jjossible from this stan<l. 


Ill euneluiuu. I Inivt* jigaiii to tbank the rtvsideut, Mr. 1*. 0. 
I{ol)crt.son, and otbors who provided the nevossary tratn^pon, I'ven though 
it no(*essitatod stopping urgent operations in tin' field, and also those 
wlio extcjided the hospitality of their honu's during the judging week. 
I ii(‘ farms visited are not as I'asy of a<‘eess as iii iiiosi other districts, 
and I would like to piihliely commend the Secretary. Mr. David A. 
Vorwerg, to wliose constant care and supervision the carrying out of 
lie week’ll prograniun* to a snccc'-stul (•oniplctimi was due. 
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AGRICULTURE IN DENMARK. 

By B. T. McKenzie, Dalri\ Supervisor. 

Wliilo in England waiting for ropatriiltioH, the A.E.F. Education 
Service arranged a tour of a party through Denmark for the purpos<‘ 
of studying the methods adopted in the ])rodiictIon of agricultural 
products, the co-operative methods involved in their manufacture and 
preparation for (ner.<oa niaikrtv Tli(‘ writer hail (In* privilege of 
being a member of the party, and some observations made during tlie 
visit may be* of interest. 

The unique position held by Ibmmark in tlie agricultural world is 
familiar to all. 

Posses-sing no metalliferou.'^ umhu'takings, she has been comi^elled to 
exploit her soil, with such success that the history of Danish agrieulturr 
during the last oO years reads like a fairy tale. 

D(*iimark is not favoured with any great natural advantages; in fat-t. 
careful ob.servarion indicates that tlie soil is tmt ritdi, while the hnx^ds 
of live stock, tillage methods and farming technique are no better than 
was seen in other European countries. 

The reason for the success tliat characUudras the df*v(*lopments of 
Danish agriculture i.s primarily duo to tlie wonderful system of ctvo|iera 
tioii. Up till the year IsdO farming in Denmark differed little from 
that of other European counttries, and wa.s a combination of meat and 
corn production. 

For economic reasmis, the Dane turned his attention to dairy farming, 
and his fore.sight was jnstlfiod, fm* winai the cheat)ly-i)roduc(‘d grain 
and other agriciiltnral products fnen .Vmerica and Aii.-tralia HiMulcd the 
Old World markets, almost every country in Europe siitT(*red a eon- 
siderable .sot-baek. Deniimrk, mi tlie other hami, not only maintained 
her position, hut betuune established as one of the grieit dairying conn- 
tries of tiie worM. lliaf this (‘einhination et jiroducers ha.s hei ii nistrn- 
rnental in cheapening the co-t of production in the improvement of the 
fiiii.slied article, in the elimination icf tlo' midilleman, in increasing the 
return to the farmer, and in improving the lot of the farm hand, can 
hardly be questioned. The orgnnizaiion uf producers is now verv 
complete, and owes its strength to the [.ict rlmt the pea.sani farmer 
realize.s that in combination with liis fellows for mutual aid, he is in a 
much better position than if be bad to bargain fur himself. ’ 

While co-operation i.s mainly responsihlc* for tin' suceess of Danisli 
agriculture, other con.sidiTations, such as land temire. (alucalional 
facilitie.s, .social conditioms, and small holdings, have plaved an important 
part. Denmark is essentially a coiinuy of small holdings. SO per nmt. 
of the farm.s containing Ic.s.s than loO acres. Out of a total of 250.000 
arms, only Mil) are over 500 acres, and the temlency for many years 
las eon foi a reduction in .size. 1 he tenant .svsUan of occupanev 
rare, 00 per cent, of the farms being froeliohl. 

Formerly, the organization of the .<^ocial life of tin* Danish peasant 
was such tliat many civic duties were i>erfi>rmed in common, ami the 
<‘ommuTiity of uitere.st thus inculcated formed a firm foundation for 
the .sllh^equent development of the modern co-(>peraliv(* onterprl.se. 
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The Dairying Industry. 

The Kural High Schools, an.l facilities for acquiring scientific 
agricultural knowledge, (‘an not be overlooked as a factor in the success 
of the movement. The first co-operative creamery in Denmark was 
founded in 1875 by several fanners, at Kaslunde, on the Island of 
Funen. Althougli fairly successful, it was not until the success that 
attended the establi.shmcnt of the llieding Co-operative Creamery, in 
1882, that a fillip was given to the movement, which soon spread its 
ramifications tliroiiglioiit Denmark, and revolutionized dairy practice. 

Through the iiist rumen lallly of the co-operative creameries, it was . 
possible for the dairy farmer, no matter on what scale he dairied, even 
if only oiu* cow were milked, to obtain tlic very highest price for his 
product. .Moreover, it made possible the iiianufacture of a uniform 
quality of butter, and so make a reputation on the English market. We 
visited Several of these ereajiieries. There is nothing about the archi- 
tecture worth mentioning. With the exception of the widespread use 
of the pasteurizer, the plants are similar to our own. The law provides 
that all cream intended for the manufacture of export butter must be 
pasteurized. The regfuierative principh* is utilized, that is, the incoming 
cold milk is uxed to cool down the milk (hat has already been heated to 
the high degree of ISo d(:‘grees F.; at the same time, the cold milk on 
its onward course is heated correspondingly. 

The Danes claim. aJid experience would seem to justify the claim, 
that the only way of eliminating bad fiavours and getting a uniform 
quality of butter is by pasteurization. Fhider another legal enactment, 
surprise butter exhibitions are held weekly. The butter is called up 
by wire, the water content detertnined, and the prolurt judged by a 
cominilteo consisting of nine judges, viz., fi merchants. 2 dairy managers. 
aiid 1 con.snlting ex]X‘rt. In the provinces, exhibitions are held 
periodically, and judged similarly, but in tliose instances the factory is 
made awan^ when tlie butter will be called in. 

Special dairy scliools are in existence for training managers in all 
the intricacies of dairy science. It is almost impossible to obtain a 
position in a butter factory without the diploma of one of those institu- 
'rile Imtter is put up in casks containing 100 lbs., which boar 
the ** Fur lira ml ” trade mark. 'I'his is a compul-^ory mark for all 
butter intended for exjvort, and no inferior butter is allowed to leave 
the (‘(tunlry. Tlie bulk of DaTiish butter i.> ex[)orted to England, prac- 
tically (be whole of it being sent direct to l!ie retail<Ts. It is not only 
produced co-operatively, but .<old tlirough co-operative cliannels. It 
may bo said truly tlnit no other butter-producing country stdls its 
product to consumers in anolher country at so small an advance on the 
original price received by the farmer. The writer visited Tooley-stren^t 
market several timo.s in Tondon, and saw butter from many countries 
pass through the hands of agents, but not a solitary cask of Danish 
butter. Very little milk is separated on the farm, nmj that is. no doubt, 
a factor in the prodmuion of a high-class butter. All skim milk, 
according to law, must be heated to a toinpcratiiro of 176 degrees F., 
before being returned to the farmer. The danger of spreading tuber- 
culosis is minimized greatly in this way. There are over 1,200 co-opera- 
tive eroamories in Denmark, having a turnover of about £21.000,000. 
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The Cattle. 

The chief breeds of cattle luunber four, viz,, Black and White Jut- 
land, Red Danish, Shorthorn, and Jersey. The two former are native 
breeds, and the two latter imported. The Black and White Jutlands 
are found in the north of Jutland, and are regarded as dual purpose 
cows. The characteristics of the breed are its black and white or grey 
or fawn colour, a big frame, with capacious belly, udder well developed 
fore and aft, wide between the hips, hide soft, and hair fine; a vigorous 
cow, always in good condition. The milking capacity, of course, depends 
on the family, individual, and breed. Tn a good herd, the mature cow 
would average about 7,000 lbs. of milk, with a fat test of ti.2. The 
Red Danish is found in the south-east of Jutland, and the Islands of 
Lolland, Langeland, and Funen; in fact, the majority of the cows belong 
to this famous breed. They are of the dairy type, and of a beautiful 
red colour, with a harmonious frame, udder w'ell developed, and splendid 
teats. They possess to a large degree the power of transmitting to the 
progeny their milking propensity. The Red Danish is more productive 
than the black and white breed for dairying, but not so good for beef. 

The Shorthorn i.s, of course, well known, and in some districts of 
Jutland has a high reputation as an animal of quick growth, of good 
beef qualities, and a good Tnilker. Jersey cattle are scattered all over 
Denmark. They have made great headway during recent years, and 
one well known stock expert ventured the opinion that the Jersey, in a 
lew years, would be the principal dairy animal in that country. 

The high prodiictivenes.s of Danish cows is recognised the whole 
world over. That reputation has been achieved through the agency of 
two very ingenious co-operative undertakings initiated some few year? 
ago The Cow Testing Association and Bull Clubs. 


Herd 1 .m i* ro v k .m e n i . 

The object of the Cow Testing Association is to let the farmer know 
the amount of milk and butter each cow produces, so that he can discard 
the unprofitable members of his herd, and use the best cows for breeding 
purposes, fhe Dane, while recognising the importance of the various 
points indicating milking qualities, requires more exact knowledge as 
to the milking capacity of the cows. The Original Control Society, 
as they are called, was established in 1895 at Vejpii, Jutland. When 
t le first report of the operations of tlio society was made available by 
Ar. Jens Johansen, it startle! the whole dairying comnninity. The 
report stated, inter alia, that while with the best cow it cost 6d. to 
produce 1 lb. of butter, in the case of the poorest it cost 2s. 8d \n 
example wa.s given of two cows that stood side by side in the shed, both 
getting exactly the same feed, care, and attention. Xo. 1 gave 7 810 lbs 
Tn equalling 385 lbs. of butter; No. 2 

fill 22b lbs. of milk, with a test of 2.93, producing 280 lbs. of butter 

u ^ fest. 

yielded lOu Ibji. more butter. Such a revelation caused the movement 

ivith a total ol 16,o00 raembera, owning 22.a,000 cows. Some of the 
more advanced societies also keep records of the amount of food con- 
-iimed b.v .-ach .-ow. The following figures .show the increase in the 
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average yearly yield of butter-fat per cow between the years 1854 
and 1918 : — 

1854 at 44 lbs. 

1861 at 68 lbs. 

1871 at 96 lbs. 

1898 at 129 lbs. 

1903 at 173 lbs. 

1914 at 215 lbs. 

1918 at 240 lbs. 

As might be supposed, the greatest increase has taken place since the 
initiation of the Control Societies; and, according to the latest figures 
available, the average yield per cow is 240 lbs. The Australian average 
is estimated at about 150 ]b,s,, so we have a long way to go to reach the 
Dani.sh figures. 

Mr. Lars Frederik.sen, one of Denmark's foremost .stock experts, 
gave some information about the work of these associations. The work 
of the society is done by a Control Assistant, who is specially trained 
for his duties at one of the Agricultural High Schools. The tester 
visits the farm, identifies the cows, weighs the milk yielded during 
24 hours by each cow, tests a composite sample for butter-fat content, 
and enters the figures in a record book, in which a page is set apart 
for each cow. This is done fortnightly. The tester, also, during his 
visit, marks any calves born since his previous visit, notes the date of 
birth, sex, also the names of sire and dam. 

Keports of the year’s working are furnished, and dealt with in this 
way: — In the first place, all cows that have produced 3S5 lbs. of butter 
are picked out; secondly, if they had a herd-book bull as a sire, a card 
is filled out as a record. This is considered very important, so that 
information may be available as to which of the herd- ho ok bulls give 
the best offspring as far a.s milk and fat production is concerned. It 
is found that there is a great variation in value of bulls as sires — the 
offspring of some bulls give less milk and butter than the mothers did. 
Mr. Frederiksen gave an example of such a bull with a negative breeding 
value. A bull, herd-book Xo. 1529, had eleven daughters tested on an 
average; the eleven daughters, after their first ealving, produci?d 5,291 
lbs. oif milk, 3.42 test, and 180 lbs, of butter-fat. The dams of those 
young cow.'^, after their first ealving, produced 6.017 Ib.s. of milk, of 
3.75 test, and 225 lbs. of buttcr-fat. In other words, the offspring pro- 
duced, after their first calving, 726 lbs. of milk, of 0.33 test, and 45 lbs. 
of butter-fat less than their dams did. On the other hand, a bull named 
“ Emb. Written,” had eighteen daughters, the average production of 
which in six years w’as 6.809 lbs. of milk, 3.71 test, and 281 lbs. of buttor- 
fat. The dams of the.se eighteen cows in six years averaged 6,140 lbs, of 
milk, 3.36 test, and 206 lbs. of butter-fat This means that the bull 
Emb. Britten” increased tlie production of his daughters by 75 lbs. 
of butter-fat per year; whereas herd -bo ok No. 1529 had decreased the 
yield of hi.s daughters by 45 lbs, per year. 

The Bull Clubs and Control Societies work hand in band, their 
aim being the improvement and development of dairy cattle by pur- 
chasing bulls of a recognised bnx^ding strain, and running them with 
the bo.st cows. In this way, the improvement of dairy cattle, instead 
of being restricted to the big brooders w*ho can afford to buy the best 
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sires, is shared by the smallest farmer, who lias his rows served by the 
very best bulls available through the Bull Club. In 1918, there was 
950 sued clubs, owning 1,050 bulls, with 25,000 members, in possession 
of 250,000 cows. Xo bull belonging to the dairy type can get a prize 
at a Danish show unless his dam’s record is known. lu the show 
catalogue, the female ancestors’ records are furnished, and the bulls 
judged from tbree ditforent stand-points, viz. -(1) The animal itself. 
(2j The records of liis female ancestors. (3) The pedigree. Tn some 
classes the bull is judged on liis progeny. 


Feedixo. 

E\ery care is taken that the co\vs are well and economically fed. 
When grazing, they are tethered and given limited radii in which to 
graze, and the picket pegs frequently shifted. The large amount of 
roots fed to cows in Denmark is surprising; in fact, they form the bulk 
of the ration in hand feeding. A typical winter ration for a cow pro- 
ducing 25 lbs. of milk or over is 5 lbs. of oil cake, '2\ lbs. of hay and 
80 lbs. of roots. ’ ‘ ’ 

The Pig Industry. 

This IS a very important industry. Tliere are about 50 Do-oiierativf 
Bacon Factories, wliicli slaughter 2,000,000 pigs yearly. 

The chief breed is the Danish Native wliite, a ‘fast-growin- pig 
with a long-snouted head, drooping ears, fairly long neck, somewhat 
ligiit 111 the shoulders, long fiat body, and good hams. They are verv 
prolific, and good mothers, having an average litter of about clevem 
ihe large lorksliire is also prominent, and is used largclv for crossing 
in order to produce a bacon suitable for the English market. Breeding 

fhrnnlr 1 swine have been established 

of “ P I^nmark. Ue visited the one at Langeskar. The object 
of the Centres is to test pigs as regards their thriftiue.s.^ fattening 
propensity and quality of bacon, and if up to standard on the.se point! 
^record them in the herd-book. The 7nod\i^ operandi i.s as follows: 
. farmer wishing to have his pigs entered in tlie herd-book is vi^ted 

Co-operative Bacon Factories 
S^’VtnS'' tUe" committcxi judges the 

^ th:ir ^:!lt7thrbr:edi^ 

pS 2 f;r; .“rii’”' - H; 

sion rood unit is a Scandinavian term and i ii r* ^ 

or Its equivalent, 6 lbs. of skim milk t‘> IK. P'- of gram 

lucerne, and .5 lb, of varL.s^li; ' 

after f 

eligible for entry into tliDhcrd-bwk ' ® “'■« 
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valuo for flio young ))ig.'5, and gets the full pro^-ccds frojii tlie factory 
after slaiiglitfT. Tills compensates him for the work and care involved, 
ft may ho pointed out, incidentally, tliat Australia lias contributed very 
(nuterially to the success of the Danish pig industry, as a large propor- 
tion of the ollal from our wheat milled in England is exported to 
Denmark, and furriishe.s pig-farmers then^ witli cjjoaj) concentrated 
food. 

The Poultry Industry. 

This has developed enormously during recent years. Egg production 
is the main object. The Danish Co-operative Export Society is respon 
sihle for the great reform in collecting and marking of eggs which has 
given the product such a good name on the Itnglish market. The 
society was formed in 1895 by a village schoolmaster, Mr. TA iMoller. 
It now lia.s branches all over the country. 

The eggs are brought by the prcnliicer to the “Circle'' — whieli is 
really a receiving depot- to whicii lie belongs. Jtach “ Circle and 
its members have distinctive numlxTS. The collector marks the egg? 
with a rubber stamp bearing the identifying numher of tlie member and 
the “ Circle ” to wliicli be belongs, so that in the event of a defective 
i‘gg being delivered the .sendt^r can at once be identified. Under the 
by-laws of the local Cinde/' every meml)er is bound to deliver all fresh 
eggs, except those used in the liouseliold for domestic purposes. The 
^■ggs must be collected daily from the nests, and sent at least once a week 
to the “ Circle,’' members being liable to a fine if eggs older than seveij 
days are delivered. Aggravated offences are met by expulsion. 

Fnini the local “f'l tries." tlie eggs an- forwarded to tin- export 
centres, where they are graded into five groups, viz. : — 14, Do. 16, 17. and 
IS lbs. respectively to the long hundred (120), They are tested for 
soundness and freslines.-. Ehicli egg i,s hall-marked wiili the Society's 
brand. Thev are then paekt^ii in cases containing twelve long lmndred> 
^ 1 . 440 ). 

In 1895, the first year of the ojicration of the Society, the turnover 
was 95 tons; in 1015 it had increased to 4,660 tons. In 1895 the export 
of egg.s from Denmark to the United Kingdom wa.s valued at 085,000. 
rwcnfy years later, the value had increased to £4,000,000, and in thi.' 
period prices rose from Sid, to Is. per dozen. The turning point of 
the egg industry, which ranks fourth highest among agricultural 
produces, s\Tichronizes with the establishment of the Co-operativi- 
•Society. 

E$eet Sugar. 

The growing of sugar beet is a thriving industry. The area devoted 
to its euiture in 1888 was 18,000 acres; in 1901. it was 97,000 acres; and 
in 1918, it imd increased to 80,000 acres. Eiight hundred and thirty thou- 
•iand tons of beet were grown last year, and produced, approximately 
150,000 tons of sugar. The Maribo Sugar Eactory. which we visited, has a 
ten years’ contract with ilie growers, paying about 25s. per ton for roots. 
Eifty per cent, of the profiU is distributed amongst the growers apart from 
■iriy amounts they receive as .sliareholders. During the war, the contract 
conditions were altered, and as higli as 50s. tH‘r ton was paid for beet. 
Hie ‘‘pulp” is returned to suppliers for use as a cattle food, and is 
highly esteemed by the dair;vunan, special pits being consrnioted for its 
^to^age, The lime precipitate use<! during the clarifying prvx^oss is 
^M^plicd for ameliorating the .^oil, 
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The compaiiv runs narrow-^auge railways through the district for 
carrying the beet to the factory, and appoints supervisors at various 
places to instruct the fanners in the most approved methods of culture. 
Experiment plots have been established for raising a beet with a high 
sugar content. An average crop is about 12 tons to tthc acre, yielding 
about 2 tons of sugar. Most of the work in the fields is done by Polisli 
women. 


The State Seed Testing Station. 

One of the most interesting institutions visited was the State Seed 
Testing Station, the oldest and largest of its kind in the world. It is 
situated close to Copenhagen. The Director, Professor Dorph-Petersen, 
described the work of ttlio institution when showing us round. He 
stated that investigations made in 1871 into the miserable conditions 
of Danish pastures di.sclosed the fact that it was the ])Oor quality of 
seed sown that was largely responsible. Samples of clover and grass 
seeds taken from farms in different localities showed only 25 per cent, 
of pure seed able to germinate. In other words, for every 4 lbs. of seed 
purchased, results were obtained as from 1 lb. of pure seed, the bulk 
consisting largely of rubbish in the shape of chaff, sterile seed, and seeds 
of other plants. The outcome was the establishment of the Station, and 
results have justified its existence, not only to the farmer in protecting 
him from the sale of valueless seed, but to the seed-growers and honest 
seed merehants as well. The activities of the Station include investiga- 
tions of the purity, germinating power, and weight of grain, as well as 
its water content and place of origin. In the determinafion for purity, 
an average sample of at least 1,000 seeds is taken. The sample is 
spread over a glass plate, and carefully examined with a scalpel and 
magnifying glass. During the process of examination, the sample U 
divided into four groups, viz. : -Pure seed, waste matter, seed of 
extraneous cultivated plants, and weed steeds. To the first group 
belongs all pure seed, no matter at what stage of development; the 
second group includes dirt, itijiiivd seed, pieces of plants, in fact all dead 
matter; the third group is made uj) of seeds of nil plants other thati the 
one under examination; and the fourth obviously includes all the 
seeds of weeds. 


^ In the test for germination, the seed is placed on an ap[)aratU 3 made 
tor the purpose. Both itower and speed of germination are noted and 
indicated on the analysis ehart. I lie object of determining the water 
content of seed is to ascertain if it contains morn than tlie normal 
amount of water, as such seed must not be stored in bags for any length 
of time in a temperature exceeding 50 per cent. F., otherwise tlie ger- 
minating power will deteriorate. The test is made hy heating a sample 
tor about five hours at a temperature of 212 degrees F. to evaporate 
the moisture, and the residue is then weighed. The place of origin is 
generally determined by “character’^ seeds found in the samples which 
are peculiar to certain districts and countries. To calculate the amount 
ol the pure seed able to germinate, the figures for purity and germinating 
power are multiplied and divided by 100. For instance, if a sample 
contains 90 per cent, pure seed, and has a germinating power of 80 per 
'Wit tlic result IS 72 per rent, of pure seed able to germinate. 

ihe btate Seed Testing Station has an agreement with the controlled 
dealers, who bind themselves to submit to the Station the name of all 
home pnrclia.sers of certain seeds at the time the scod is sold From 
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:liesc purchasers the Station selects addresses, and a re(piest is made to 
furnish a sample. Samples are also taken from the seller. If the 
j’esnlt of an analysis is not in accordance with the guarantee of the seed 
nerchant, redress is demanded. Seventcou of the co-operative societies 
tnd private seed merchants, who handle two-thirds of the seed used 
;fi Denmark, submitted to the supervision of the Station in 1918-19. It 
.'S safe to say there is no other country in the world where such care is 
. xercised in the control of seed used by the farmer, and this attention 
nas been largely instrumental in the success of sml culture in Denmark, 
in 1907, 10,000 acres were devoted to raising grass seed, seeds of 
various legumes, and seeds of the cabbage family. In 1912, it had 
mcreased to 29,000 acres, and in 1918 to 05,000 acres. A considerable 
iinoiint of seed is grown for seed merchants on the share system. The 
iiierehant supplies the pure seed, Avliich the fanner iinderrakes to grow 
under the most up-to-date methods of culture, and to supply the yield 
b* the merchant only. Another condition of fins share system is some- 
iunes the growing in isolation of crops subject to cross-fertilization 
I’wenty per cent, of seed after tlie harvest goes to the seed merchant, 
and he has the option of the balance at market rates. One big seed firm 
visited had 200 growers supplying seed under these conditions. 

VVaste Lands. 

A striking feature of Dani.sh industry was seen in the roclanimarioj) 
cf moorland or heath country in North-west Jutland. In the war with 
t.’ermany in 1866, about one- third of the Danish territory was seized. 
Ihe Dane, therefore, had to turn his attention to utilizing what had 
b<X'n considered waste land. The problem of reclaiming the moors had 
liccn attempted before in many other European countries, but the task 
tiad been given up as hoj-jclcss. 

Denmark, after the loss of her ricli provinces, however, was forced 
to make another attempt to make the heather-covered moors profitable. 
A Society was formed, known as the Danish Heath Society, led by 
L.'iptain Dalgas, and the problem tackled with groat energy. We were 
driven through many thousands of acres which, less than 50 years ago, 
\^'erc a desolate waste, but which to-day planted with great pine 
forests, with here and there homesteads surrounded by green fields, 
having every appearance of prosperity. The work of the Society is 
subsidized by State and private .“iubscriptions. It divides itself into 
M-veral sections, pine forests, arable land, meadows, .and peatniakiug. 
i’be procedure adopted in reclaiming the land varies slightly according 
b\ whether it is peaty or sandy, (.ienerally it consists of draining, and 
Miming the heatlier. The hand is then ploughed and left exposed to 
Heather conditions for some time. It is then ploughed again, and 
Iressbd heavily with marl, 2 ton.s 1o the acre usually, 100 lbs. of 37 per 
'•nt. kaiuitc, and 300 lbs. of 18 per cent, siijicr. It is sown with a 
rial crop of oats and }>eas, and after liarvesting, the land is not ploiighetl 
lit iiarrowed and 8<iwn down with pasture grasses. A top-dressing of 
rlifieial fertilizer is given annually. Since the Society started opera- 
:ons in 1866, the area of moorland turned to profitable account exceeds 
■'.000,000 acres. Wliile it may be inaccurate to say that at present 
tere are no waste lands in Denmark, it can he said that in another 
V''neration, with the same progress ns that of the last thirty years, there 
ill be not a foot of laud tliat is not put to its most productive ns<\ 
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Agronomy, 

The ngronoinio t-oiiditions are influeneod by the fact tliat practically 
the chief aini in the cultivation of tiie soil is in producing forage crops 
for feeding purposes. Lucerne is grown largely. All cropping is 
centred in the idea of keeping the soil in a fertile state. A typical 
rotation extends over eight years, and is as follows: — AMieat or rye, root 
crop, barley, root crop, oats and vetches, barley, clover and gras.ses. 

b'ariiiyard manure ])lays a large part in soil fertility, and is called 
by the Danes their gold mine. It is stored (dther in heaps or sheds. 
Liquid manure is considered very valuable, and is collected and .stored 
in tanks. A spreader, similar to a water-cart, is used for its application 
to the land, ilarl is in great ilemand, and a lot of money is s])ent by 
the State in developing deposits. Tlim-e are two large (lo-operative 
^larling Societies, which last year siip^died to their members 1,000,000 
cubic yards. 

Agricultural Hducation. 

This is given giaait promimoice. Leujde's High Schools, Agricul- 
tural Colleges, Sc'hools of 1 domestic Keonomy, are scattered thronghuut 
the laud. 

Very little practical training given at any of these institutions; 
that is left to private resonrc<o Soim^ of the farmers, of course, get 
practical training ou the farm; in other eases, buys are apprenticed fur 
three years to well-known fanmu’s. The (loverniueiit grants a subsidy 
to apprentices engaged in draining, irrigation, crop growing, ami animal 
husbandry. The scliools are chietiy located in the country districts; 
most of them are run as private venlures siihsidi/.cd by the Stat(>, accortl- 
ing to the number of pupils. .V characteristic feature of tlie Danish 
social policy is to coniblne [irivate and State etrort. The initiative is 
taken by the individual, ami if deemed worthy. State assistarn’c will be 
given. Ihis is exemplified to a large degn'e in the education system, 
fhe Ladchind LJairy S^diool, tamous lor tiu* work ot some of ii.s old 
pupils, is owned by a limited cu]nj)any. The ilirei'tors are (‘lei-ted In 
the shareholders, atid witli three teachers, appointed from the staif, are 
responsible for rho management. 'fhe eoiirses, wliiidi are sliort. are 
held in the winter montlis. Ihe currieiilnni imdndes in*t riictions in 
dairy practice, chemistry, daiyv baet(Tiology, animal huslaindrv, and 
the work of “Control Assistant.'^ A iVainro of tlie .scliooris the 
agricultural and dairy muscmin, wlnov* the evolution ut I lie most primi- 
tive appliance.s to the most modern can be s(‘i'ii. 

Agricultural councillors aia* a|)j)oint('d, who travel in tlm rural 
districts to advise in plant culture, dairying, animal liiishandrv, plant 
disea.se, s, forestry, ke. Tlieia* are about 100 >iieh otHimr.s. I.eetnres hv 
these experts are alway.s well tittr'iiOed. Th(‘ Dane not only doi>H tlilng.i. 
but he warit.s to know why lie does tlicrn. An exatiiph' was noticed 
one day wlicn a queue of farmers were waiting a<lmission to the already 
overcrowded hall to hear a lecture by one of the (‘xpiTts. leather a 
contrast to our own country, where the farmer .sc^ems very loath to take 
advantage of the faeilities at bis disposal, due, no doubt, to psvehological 
and temperamental differenees. And it is this spirit of imjii’irv wilh a 
capacity for taking trouble, that has led to the intense devehipmeni 
of Denmark, until to-day she is able, thongli only half the size of 
lasmania, to support a population of d,t)fl().non. 
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PEAR GROWING IN VICTORIA. 

li)j Fj, Orchard Sn penasor. 

Ensuring the Crop-~Cross Fertilization. 

{t'lfiUiiiUPil from ITT) 

If fjrof] table ero]).s of jn-ars are to Ik* euii'^i.-teritly ppodneod, the 
orehardist must plant varieties wliieli mutually induenee each 
other in the vital proee.-.s of fr-rtilizatioii, for if tliis i>e.iiOt ae.-ompli.shed 
erop failure i.s bound to result. 

It is an establi.'hed fa('t that -oiue varietif*s are very prone to self- 
sterility, and in fact varietie.s wiiii'li may U'lially la* (‘Ia,'.H*d as .^elf-fertile 
are in some iii'^tance.s in need of cros--ferti]i/-atioii in order to enable 
them to set their (*rop.s. 

Therefore in order to guard against the risk of varieties not 
proving .‘ielt'-fcriilizing, it is uadi at tlie outset to iuter-plant varietie.- 
which it is known will cru*:'^, or wliich. at any rate, are of nearly simiib 
t a neons blooming habit, thus mininiizing tJie risk of crop failure. 

Many of tin* orcliards plant(“d during the last decade have been 
arranged on tbese lines, and tlie benefieinl re.siilts are already noticeable 
in them. Varieties, wliich under the old .system of planting without 
due regard to interpollinatioii failed to set jirofirable crops of jiears, are 
now found iindiT the new order of [ilanting to yield remarkably well. 

The Kieffer variely is piTliajis the niosi noti-d .iielf--terih‘ variety 
grown in tliis Stale, and up idl ten years ago it was rpiite common to 
find largi' arca> plaiiti'd with tliis pear, which, altlioiigh the trees were 
ten or flflei*!! years edd, bad nevi-r yielded any profitable quantity of 
fruit. In fact, many tive< in the J)iamond ('reck and 'Uher fruit-grow- 
ing districts had nh.srdiiu-ly failed to bear crops. 

Jn cou.so(|uen(*e of tliis un>atisfacpjry cmidition of things tlie matter 
was taken in hand in the >eason linG-Il, when acting und-'r instruction.^ 
from the presmiT Chief Ordiard Suj)crvis(ir, Mr. T, J. Carniody. the 
writer, with tin* assistance of the ntjii*r orchard supervisors sTationed 
tliroughoiit the Siau*, ('onipikol a list of tlie* blootning times of fruits, 
Thi.s list, with other <lata roncorning faxporinienis and ohs^owations 
relating to sterility in fruit trees, was pu]i]i.'lifd in the Joarnal of Agri- 
culture, January, 1911. 

In the t-xiimuiiM'Nts rcfcrri'd to. Kirtft'r. on account of its proneiic'^s 
to .<k‘rilify in fruiting, was sedecU'd for the purjioso of e\}H*rinient by 
<'ross-fer!iliza(ioM at file ordiaris of \V. (C (irav. CJ. ^liddlelon. 

and C. ^fillthorpe, in flic Dianmnd (^rcek district. Tlie varieties used 
for (’rossitig with ilic Kietb'r were lleiirre d'Anjou, llarringtiufis Vic- 
toria, Howell, and T^e Conte, small limbs of bloom of these varieties 
being placed in tin* eenfivs of Kietfer tn^cs in vessels containing water, 
whilst in soiiu* casrs hand fiTtilizing of the KirlTer blooms was adtpied. 

Th(‘ results were quite remarkable, for tbt> trees treated res]>ondc<l 
by .'Setting a beavv cro[) of pears, i'speeially tlio.^e in near proximity to 
the introduced blossfoit.s. or wlu're hand fertilizing had been done, each 
of the varieties mentioned ])rov ing equally idTcciive as a cross. One 
grower .stated, ‘‘'Hie Kiidfer pears .s(0 llk<' grajH^s wlnua* the other 
blos.‘;oms were put in the tnvs.” 

Plate No. 4S sliouvs one of llie Kh'fifer Invs treated in these experi- 
ments, and Plate No. 49 a section of .same. It will be seen that this 
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tree lias set ;i heavy crop which, although about ten years old at the 
time, had not ]>reviously borne any appreciable amount of fruit, in fact 
had been almost a total failinv. 

Plate Xo. 50 sliows the adjoining tiv(‘ of same variety which failed 
almost entirely to •^et its crop during the season in which the experiment.^ 
were conducted. 

Proiltino- by tlie result of the.<c exjHTimenls, growers in whose 
orchards rliese ])rofitle.ss patches of trees (‘xi-JTed cut some (d' tlie tree^ 



Plate No. 48. Kieffer Pear Tree, 10 yeart old, baring first crop of fruit ai a reeult 
of crosi'fertilization. 

back, luid wuiked tbeni over wirli une of tin* >everal varieties mentioned 
so as to provide the iiece.^.'^ary crossing ni(>diunt. In some cashes twig.s 
on the affected trce.s were grafted in ihe same way, but tliis did not prove 
as effectno as tlie oth(,T method. I^late No. 51 sluiws a young Kieffer 
tree treated by the latter iiK^thofl, tin* pie(*es of while ealico tied round 
indicating where grafts were made. 

By the mistakes made in past i>lantings, and through the cons('qiipn! 
observations and experiments to remedy these mistakes, the pros{K'ctive 
pcar^rower is now able to so arrange the trees in liis orchard that the 
beneficial effect from cross-fertilization may be obtained. 
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Causes of Sterility in Pear Trees. 

The cause of sclf-stcrility in pear trees in a ireneral sejise is due if 
the impotcncy of the pollen of one partieiilar variety upon its own 
pistils. 



This ini potency may he brought about by ovor-bloomiiig on the pan 
of the affected trees as seen in Plate Xo. 52 or by oilier eaust‘S more 
or loss obscure, and although partial reme<iies such as spur-pruiiiug 
may be productive of much good in assisting trees to set their fruit, 
yet with some varieties there appears to be a natural abliorreiuv to 
self-fertilization. 


plate No. 49. "-Section of tree illuitrated in Plate No. 
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The writer has iiotieed pari iciilarly that the n>prodiictivc urguns of 
voine solt’-sf(n’ili‘ varit'ties are. as a nih*. physieally porfoet, tlu; anthers 
being ill a dehiseent (‘oiulirieu, ami the pollen liberally disseminated at 
the time when the stigma is in a reeepiivt* state, y(‘t no ferliluation of 
the ovules takes place, ami the blossoms simply wither and fall off. This 
points to lack of germinal ])owm' on the ]>art of the pollen itself. Thus 
it will be sciui that although poll i mil ion may take place, this may not 
bring about fertilization, which is vitally essmitial to the s<^tting of the 
fruit. 



Plate No. 50.— Ten year old barren Kieffef Pear Tree. 


Ill connexion witli this mattm* other oHiems have made observations, 
and state u.s follows: — 

Supervi.sor llanimond (Donca.srer district).- The result of a care- 

ful examination of the carpels, anthers, .stamens, pistils, and stigmas of 
the ^ shy ’ varieties was of a negative character, and up to the pn»seiiL 
time I cannot aceount for their infertility. An examination of the 
flowers of the diffenmt kinds of trees which failed to set tlieir fruit did 
not disclose any defect in the es.^^ential organs of reproduction.” 

Supervi.sor Tarrell (Evelyn di.striet).-— “ T have not been able to 
detect any obstruction in the pistil tubes except in case.s such as the 
sudden dying off of tin* stigma as, for instance, tin? Marie Louise par 
before tlie pollen was ripe. This is not so noticeable in other kinds.” 
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Plate Nc. 51.~ Young Kieffer tree. Two limbs grafted with Howell to provide 
for crofS'ferlili ration. 
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To illustrate the actual process of fertilization, a diagram of a cistus 
flower depleted of its sepals and petals is shown. The sc'xual or repro- 
ductive or^^ans of this flower are as follows: — (A) The stamens or male 
organ of the flower. At the tips of the stamens, marked (a), may be 
seen the anthers containing the pollen. When these are quite matured 
they break open, and the pollen is liberated, and they are then said to 
be in a dehiscent condition. 

Tn the centre, marked (B), is the pistil, and at its end, marked (b), 
is the stigma, usually covered with a glutinous substajice, which arrests 
the disseiiiinated pollen, and enables it to do the work of fertilization. 



Plate No. 52. Pear XrMS overblooming — a cause of sterility. 


Ihis i.s effected by the pollen grains, seen adhering to the tip of the 
stigma, genii mating and sending their did i cate jxillen tub<‘s dowm 
through the pistil and impregnaling the ovules (as may lx‘ seen in the 
illustration). AVhen this is aeconipllshed. hut not before, fertilization 
results. 

It will thus be seen tliat the process of fertilization i.s of a very 
exacting and dedicate iianire, and depmids upon (1) the perfect bi- 
sexual structural arrangement of the bloom; (2) the germinal power of 
the pollen, (3) the proper condition of tlie reproductive organs of the 
flower at times of fecundation. It is rare to find blooms of the pear 
unisexual, and this cause of sterility need not, therefore, be considered. 

Other factors influencing the fiTtilization of blooms are — (a) fine 
sunny days during blooming period; (b) activity of bees and other 
insects. 

The importance ot fini^ wi-atlicr clnring lilooining time cannot be 
overestimated, for in the presence of sunshine bees and ins<‘cfs are 
generally flying from flower to flower in search of the sweet secretion 
called nectar, and their preseiici' assist.s imitiTially in the work of cro.ss- 
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t'erlilization. Mr, ]{. lieiiliiu*, in an inffrostiji^ ariicln mu ‘Mloes and 
F'riiit Fertilization,” says — “ To «^et at tin* nectar ihe bee ha.-? to pass 
over the anthers, and the polliMi grains adhere to tlic many hairs cover- 
ing its body; in visiting the flower .some of the pollen falls on the 
stigma, and thus fertilizc.s the blo.ssom, even if the bee i.s not gathering 
pollen. In gathering pollen the bee sweop.s togotlier the pollen grains 
with its moistened tongue, nijjs it off the tongue with the front pair of 
logs, passe.s it on to the second jmir of leg-, and finally on to the third 
pair, where it lodges on what is called tlic pollen Ija.-ket, a covering of 
St iff hair below the ii])i>er joint. In thi.s performance pollen grains 
Intcome scattered all over the body of the bee, and as it ha.s to visit many 
bloBSOifn? before it gc‘ts the amount it eaii carry, and pas.ses over the 
stigma of every flower, pollination i.s always bruiiglit about. If the bee 
visited tlie blos.soin.s of different species of ])Iant.s in the same excursion 
rhere rould be no eross-fertilization, Ixs-ause strawberry blossom, for 



PUte No. SS. ^EuentUl reproduclive org&n* of Cistus flower showing 
fertilizttion of ovules. 

instance, could not fertiHz<‘ pear blossom. It is, however, a well-known 
fact that a dnriiig one trip confliies itself to one species of plant, 
whefltor in wmreh (if nectar or pollni. and a mixture of pollen is never 
found in any Ix-e’s load when it enters the hive. Plant. > of the same 
species, but of different varieties, are worked over during the same trip. 

comment i.s noeessary to .-ihow how important is the work carried 
on by these silent and tirelc.-^.s workei>. for eong(‘iiial weather is the only 
condition they require' in building up their hives, and ;n .so doing assist 
the fruit tree to yield boiuiiiful crops. 

Blooming of Pear Trees. 

It has bwn noted by the wriU'r that in blooming tin' different varie- 
tie.sof pear tree.s produee both (':irly ami lah' hh'onis, and that tlu* former 
are often spent l)v tin' time the late blooms on the same tree become 
effective as pollinators. AVilb this provisioii of nature it is not vitally 
'‘.ssential for two varieties to Iv qiiiu' sijaiiltaneiius in tlieir time of 
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F'late No> — The bee end the bloesom- 
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)>looming. For in the case of varieties differing by several days in the 
rime of their first blooms appearing, it is quite possible for such varieties 
be of mutual assistance in the matter of cross-fertilization. This is 
■ iwiiig to the late blooms of the earlier blooming variey being in a 
fponndative condition at the same time as the early blooms of the later 
variety. 

Tiie average time occupied in blooming by the different varieties is 
found to be from twelve to eighteen days, and the average time from 
first blooms appearing to the full bloom period is from six to ten days, 
from this data it will be sr-en that little assistance can be expected in 
the process of cross-fertilization from the earliest blooming varieties 
with late bloomers such as Williams’ Bon Chretien; yet in California, 
according to a bulletin on the roilinatioii of the Bartlett pc-ar (known 
here as Williams’ I^on Chretien), early blooming varieties, such as 
H<-nrre d’Anjou, Howell, and Kieffer, arc said to be successfully used as 
.i cross with the Bartlett. 

This shows that the varietal blooming times of pears in America 
Huist differ to some extent from those in this State, for here the early 
bh'ioining varieties mentioned would Ik? of little use in crossing with 
Williams’ Bon Chretien compared with varieties such as Beurre Bose 
afcl l^raoiMpark. 

For the ])urpose.s of tliis article tlie writiT does not intend to publish 
a perplexing list of dates of tlie blooming times of pear varieties, but 
will give necessary details of how the desired effect of inter-pollination 
may be achieved. 

Amongst the varieties to be enumerated are some tliat are not of 
hidi commercial value, so tliat in choosing a variety to inter-plant it is 
advisable to select one that is of good commercial value in addition to 
it*; being helpful as a pollinator. 

Tt is intended to divide the varieties into rliree .>^M'tions in tlieir 
i-rder of blooming. Section (A) comprises tlio.^e varieties of early 
Idnoniing habit. Section (B) the intermediate, and Section (C) the Late 
Moomers. To get the greatest etfect from inter-pollination, it is advis- 
able when planting a certain variety to choose anotlier variety in the 
'atno section as a pollinator. Although some mutual benefit would no 
doubt be derived by planting varieties chosen from Sections A and B. 
•T B and C, little could be expected from A and C. At any rate, 
although there are a good many details yet to be worked out as to the 
direct effect of one variety upon another, it is found lliat varieties which 
are nearlv simnllarieoiis in their blooming times give the be.st results a? 
iuter-pollinators. 


Section* A. 


Hakehouse's Borgamot. 

Heiirre dWnjou. 

Ht‘urre Clairgeau. 

Brock worth Park, 

('itron dP3 Cannes. 

Master Bciirrc. 

Fore 11c. 

ttarher's Hyljrid. 

Harrington ‘s Victoria. 

The best eommereial varieties 
l»i iirre Clairgeau, Harrington's ^ 


Howell, 

KicfTcr, 

Lawrence. 

Le Cento. 

Marerhal do la Cour. 

Moncliallard. 

Poiro do Borriavs. 

St. Michael Archangol. 

in this section arc Beurre d' Anjou, 
nctoria, How’ell, Kietfer, and Law- 
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Section 11. 


Beurre cle Capiaiiiiioiil, 
Beiirre GilFurd, 

Beurre Diel. 

Beurre Hardy. 

Black Achan. 

Brown Beurre. 

Brown \Vindsor. 
Catillac. 

Clapp's Favourite. 
Cole’s Hybrid. 

Doyenne Boussock. 
Doyenne dii Comice. 
Durondeau. 

Elizabeth Cole. 
Fertility. 

Flemish Beauty. 

Golden Beurre. 
Gaiisell's Bergamot. 
Glou Morceau. 

Idaho. 


Jargonelle. 

Urbaniste. 

Josephine de Malines 
Eady Lynn, 

L’ Ineonnue. 

Louise Bonne of Jerst*y. 
Madame Cole. 

Mount Vernon, 
Xapoleon. 

Never fail. 

Packham’s 'rriinnph, 
Pitmaston’s Duchess. 
Souvenir du Congress. 
Summer Bon Chretien. 
Swan’s Orange. 
Uvedale's St. (lennain. 
Vicar of Winkfield. 
Winter Cole. 

Winter Xclis. 


The best coinniorelal varieties in this w^^tion arc Beurre de Capiati 
mont, Black Achan, Clapphs Favourite, Doyenne Boii.ssock, Doyenne dti 
Comice, Durondeau, (xaiisell’s Bergamot, Glou Morceau, Jo.sephinc T 
Malines, Madame Cole, Packham’s Triumph, Souvenir dn Congre.'i', 
Vicar of AV ink fie Id, AVinter Cole, AVunter Xelis. 


SK( TlnN C. 

Autumn Bi-rgamut. LnlTir's Bergamot. 

Bailey's Bergamot. Marie Louise. 

Beurre Bose. Williams' Bon Chretien. 

Broompark. 

The bo.st commercial varieties in this section are Ihuirre [h>.se, Brooio 
park, Alarie Lr>ni^e, AVilliams' Bon Chrelien. 


Planting the Trees. 

AVhen the young tree.? are received from the nursery it is a go«nl 
plan to heel them in the ground at once in order to prevent the root.- 
from becoming dry through exposure to the sun and wind. Alany ca.s(\^ 
of trees failing to come away into thrifty growth after planting may h 
attributed to the dried-out condition of roots caused by their Ixung t()>' 
long out of the ground. A shallow trench should be dug m a well draineii 
.situation to receive tlie trees, the roots being covered with fine soil unti^ 
time of planting the trees out in their permanent positions. 

There is no gain in planting the trees too early, for tree.s ha.stilv 
placed in cold wet soil are not benefited, but rather retarded in their 
subsequent grovvth. They should, if possible, be planted out just befor> 
tbe young rootlets begin to develop from the heavier root system, and ii 
the southern portion of the State this growth may bt- looked for toward^ 
tbe end of July. 

It is almost impossible when young trees arc being nuuoved fron 
the nursery rows to guard against some interference with their ro(* 
sy.stera, and frequently the roots are broken, leaving them with ragged 
end'*. Before planting, therefore, these broken ends shoull bo cut oii 
cleanly; by so doing callu.sing will bo facilitated, and the developmen' 
of new roots promoted. When cutting off the ends of tlie young rootv 
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the cut should always be made so that the callus and snhseouent root 
(levelopment will have a downward tendency. 

In order to secure accuracy in planting the trees, and to ensure their 
being quite in line, it is necessary to place the trees in exactly the ‘iame 
position as that occupied by the peg. This is sometimes done by sight- 
^ what is known as tlie planting board. 

This may be made of a 5-foot length of ordinary 0 inch x 1 inch flooring 
board. ^ A small peg-hole is made near each end of the board, and a 
notch in the centre as seen in the accompanying diagram (Plate Xo. 55). 



Planting Board 

Plate No. 55. 



y iion pliinim- oporatioiis arp oonimonocd. the iioteli in tlio ooiiire 
.UHl side of the boiuj IS ])lac<'d at the peg. and an iron .stake driven into 
'Me ground through each peg-liole near the ends of hoard. The hoard i? 
tMeii lifted off the stakes, which are allowed t.i remain in the ground. 
■'Her tlio hole for the tree is prepared the hoard is again placed in 
["•Mtion, the st( ni ot tlie young tree being placed in tlio notch of the 
j»oard, and the filling in of the hole completed. Plate Xo. 56 shows the 
and young tree, placed in position. Care should be exercised to 
><'e that the young tree is not planted too deepiv in the soil, the proper 
'‘<‘l)th being that at which the tree was established in the nursery. This 
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may be defermined by the appearance of the bark on the stem. Wlieit 
filling in the hole round the roots fine soil should be used for the purpose, 
as if clods or stones ai^o placed on the roots tlie compactness of soil 
necessary for root development is not secured. 

Hy attending to these details in planting the necessary work entailed 
will be more than compensated tor by the regular appearance of the 
rows and the growth of young trias. 

( To be continued.) 


SOUR SOIL. 

Sour soil condition.s arise fri>ni sc;V(*ral causi's: The alkalinity may 
have been reduced by cropping land without liming; the decaying 
process ot the green roughage, ni-unure, and other organic matter turned 
in^ and the excretions of the plant roots, may all have* helped to set up 
the acid condition. T.he acid oondition ha.s sonnoiiiies been (‘barged t(' 
the continual use of chemical fertilizers, but the s(-ientific meir have 
exploded^ this theory. Dr. Wliceler, formerly Director of the i^hode 
Island Experiment Station, say.s:— It i.s well establi.dnd that if ji 
soil to wliicli siiperpho.sphare has been added remains quite moist fur a 
comsiderable length of time, the sulphate of lime which i.s as^sociated 
with the superphosphate may be partly (‘lianged to carbonate of lime 
within the soil by prucev-^-s of reduction. Wiiea tlii- tnMoirs, tlu‘ car 
bonate of lime which is formed will naturally tend to le-son the acidity 
of the soil.’’ 

Kecently, Professor S. D. Conner ami his fellow \s<n-kers at the 
Indiana Agricultural Experiment Station have .^hown that acid 
and silicates, after rec(dving acid ])ho.sphar(o were less acid than when 
they were uritiaaited. 

They believe tins is due pvinci pally to ilie r('-:ictIon of tlm [>ho.>phoric 
acid upon salts of aluminum. 

Director Brooks, of the Ma'-‘sachu’^e|t.s .Vgricultural Exi>erinieii: 
Station, has conducted field experiments with superpho.<p}iate coveriiiL' 
a period of m.any year=. lie sinirs tlmt ‘‘ tm injnrioiH second-irv eiTecis 
are known to be associated wiih anv reasonable use of di>solv(al phos- 
phates.” ' 

The qucMion has been .studied likewi.'^e hv Professor C. TI. Hite, 
of West Virginia Enivm'dtv. Ho has t«-p.d hnndreds of samples of 
soil from various parts of VirLtinia, a: d reports that tbree-f(*nrt]i^ 
oi the sour soils and practically all of the sourest soils in that State 
have never had fertilizer. 

Tt iippciirs, thfircfnrr', that fortili// r>, wliieli soiiio pnopin Inva Wn 
I’onrlt'iMiJin!; Oaaiiso, thoy wnir ,npp„.r,| („ in-ivasi' ...il ariditv, rmllv 
lessen It, and thereby .aetnally improve their olicniiiml re-artion. ' 

[Farmcra’ Uninn Advnentn. .AVio Zealand. 
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STANDARD TEST COWS, 

Report for Quarter ended 31st December, 1919. 

The which eompleted the test niiiabcred 110, of whicn 93 

(lalified for c<'rfificii!c,<. fndividtcil return- arc a- f(dlo\vr — 


J. BAKER, Gheringhap. 

C *mpleteil since lait report, 2. 

(Red Poll.) 

Certificated, 1. 



Nime fjt O'W. “ 

' ^ ^ ^ 

: N ■ 

: i : 

II ili 

!,i. ho Tadv . . . : Xot Vet 

allotted 

i 

14) 

! u.?, 

7.i:;8 ^ i-bi 

'■ Ih-. 1 
: 344 -^1 
! 

1 

1 JOi ' llrB. 

' 250 ! 392i 

Mrs. A. BLACK, Noorat. 

('iJinp)eleii since iast rcjK^rt. 4. 

(Jersey.) 

f Vrtific,‘ate<i, ) 



’ -i ! 

NaniefT (Viw. ~ 

l-S i ; ^ i tf 

i ® 

1 1 . i £ . ' 

! ' Jl i 

! ; 
' .s j 

!-•; IS 
'll III 

, . . 357ri 

• i f 

; i:.3.iyi2.3j t. 

i i 

1 ]hs.. 

1 5,705 i 514 

! ii-.v 
' 203-40 

Ib^. I ibf 

1 250 j 334i 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Werribee. (Friesian and Red Poll.) 

Completed since last report, 8. Certificated, 7. 


XAme of Oow, 

Herd liook 
Xo. 

□ a 
£> 

=! "5 

i ? 

.a , 

iM 'S 

o S 

>5 s 


"o 

®=s 

U == 


( 



IbH. 

1 lb». 

1 i lbs. 1 Iba. It«. 


Friesian. 


Doininion Milkmaid 

1 714 i 14 -3- 19! 273| 

30^ 11,8(52 3-83 4j4 71 i 250 t 


ESI 



i F.H.Ii. j i 1 

' ! 


Red Poll. 


Aieutia 

. ' Not yet ; Ui 

1 ailotteii j 

1 

CV 

27:’.; 

U 

6,209 

4 11 

250 14 

250 

200i 

Panama . . 

- i ; :i0 

1 

191 

27;5i 

23 

8,4fin 

4 14 

350 01 

2S0 

300 

Santa Clara 

i 26 

1 

19 

229; 

4 

C.136 

4 50 

281 54 

250 

321 

(iailipoli . . 

: 2:) 

1 

19; 

26:1: 

4 ! 

6,:U2 

4 IH) 

252 07 

2 0 

288 

Baltica , . 

i 13 

2 

19; 

19| 

27:J’ 

17 

8,555 

4 42 

378 38 ; 

250 

43li 

Tasmania 

. ! 15 

2 

273| 

lU : 

1 7,820 

4 19 

327-77 i 

1 

250 

J73i 


C. FALKENBERG, Elliminyt. (Jersey.) 

Complet' d sinCf la,^t n port, 3. Certificated, 2, 


Nun# of Oiw. 


K»qC 7 of Colac 
Trixie of f>'lac 



: » 







1 1 

! ? 

n ® 





*S c 


^ i ♦J 


..J 

U: 




i li 

lit 

|i>. 

•5 • 


a . 



! 

\ ^0 



-r * 


i ? 


! 

\ 

j lbs. 

ibs. 


1 ]t>8. 

Ihs. 

IhK. 

.. 1 4027 

6.2.19! 273 


0,082 

4 64 

.324-44 

250 

3f.0j 

4914 

16-3.191 273 

; Hi 

.5,55:1 

1 5-48 

1 304-16 

200 



W. A. FRANCIS, Kilcunda. (Ayrshire.) 

Completed since last report, 2. Certificated, 1, 


Name of Cow 

”2 . 

• o 


n 

oS 

6’^ 

ifl 

i!i 


« 

! 

i 

•sl 

a s 

ir 

Red Rose of Korn Hill 


1 

. 

IbR. 1 

lb#. I 



n*. 

Not yet 
allotted 

14.2.19 

273, 

18 

6.306 j 

4-11 i 

269-31 

200 

1 
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m 


A. JACKSON, Gleo Forbes. (Jersey.) 


Completed since last report, 2 . Certificated, 2, 


Name of Cow. | 

1 = 

1 

1 ' 

s> 

<e - 

ce 

X : 

0 S 
1“' ^ 

^ £ 

o^H 

If! 

a 

) 

o 

*51 i 

ec 

b 

Q 

! 

si 

If' 

F 

E kJ? 





lbs. 

lbs. 


: 1 

! lb». 

llrS. 

lbs. 

Maitland’s FIobr . . 

Ml 

423 

C.SH.B. 


. 273 

18 

5,553 

5'22 

1 289'dl 1 

250 

3301 

Crawfal Durhoss XII. nf >fLd- 
rose 

5538 

4-3 19 

jM9l 

15 

4,528 

6'19 

j 280' 32 ' 

250 



• Sold bfforf: compJetioD of Wrin. 


S. A. JOHNSON, Woodend. (Ayrshire.) 

Completed since last report, 1. Certificated, 1. 


Name of Cow. ^ 

^ 1 

1 


s 

H 

c 

, e 




! 

"H ^ 

o 6 

X ■/’, 

If 

« * 

cl| 

5=' 

llil 

! -SSQ i 

1 

1 ^ . 

<* 

1 , 

1 PPM ■ 

II 

sz 

50 U : 

145 

illl 



i 


1 ]W 

]U. 

i 

i lbs. 

i 

lb?. 

Iba. 

Hollino of I.a >[ot(e 

5260 

[ in. 2.19; 273 

21 

5,420 

1 5.05 

1 273' 88 , 

175 : 

3l2i 


A. W. JONES, Whittington, tid Geelong. (Jersey and Friesian.) 

Completed since last report, 6. Certificated, 6. 






- 1 











*a 

1 


'3 

1 %'c 

.Vamc of Cow, 

: 5 ! 

! - i 

c ^ 

Si 





L \ 

4i 4) 

■ci: 

s , 
1-5! 

1 



1 


; 5^ S? 

! 


X £ ! 





i 

i lbs. 

i lb?. 

i 

1 lb?. 

* ills. 

lbs. 



Jersey. 






Juliitec .\V. 

1 5058 

18.1.10 

273 

32J 

10,412 ; 

5-20 j 

1 551 07 : 

250 1 

629 

C;idy (Jroy V. of 8t. .41 bans 

50. '>8 

22. MO 

273 

23 

7,418 

5-43 

402 85 

200 j 

459 

Mermaid IV. of Molro^^o 

8307 

7.3- 19 

273 

15J 

8,170 

644 

397.09 

soo 1 

4521 

■^dver Queen 11. nf Colne 

1 4032 

17.;M9 

273 

24 

6,770 

6 21 , 

f 420.52 

£50 

479i 



FrMin. 






I'.niline . . 

! Not vet 12 2. 19 

273 


1 9,931 

1 \ 

1 403 29 ^ 

, 1 

1 459} 


.allotted 

t 


! 






I'olohek Ilcs^» 

I 

! 18‘3.19 

27.3 


10,436 : 

\ 4-04 i 

1 421.77 1 

1 

[ 250 ' 

1 4^0} 


2 : 
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C. G. KNIGHT, Cobram. (Jersey,) 


Completed since last report, 20. Certificated, 19. 


Nam# of Cow. 

Herd Book 
No. 

q6 

rt 

q . 
= 1 

W’elght of 
MUk last 

Day of Tost. 1 

1 

? A 

Average 

Test. 

u 

f> 

-5 

Standard 

required. 

«s8i 

E'kS 





lbs. 

lbs. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Wattle of Tarnpirr 

60t0 

*30.12.18 

273 

13 

4,477 

6-25 

279-68 

175 

318{ 

Lilac of Tarnpirr 

(’>028 

8119 

273 

211 

6,772 

4-79 

324-96 

175 

370k 

Beautie of Tampirr 

0023 

1S119 

273 

16 

5,271 

6-56 

345-88 

175 

304 k 

Cooee of Tarnpirr . , 

(K)25 

21.1-19 

273 

101 

4,906 

6-66 

326-85 

175 

372k 

Good Day of KaimTuka 

0027 

28.1-19 

273 

21 

7,814 

4-58 

348-70 

175 

307 k 

Pidgeon of Kamenika 

0035 

6-2.19 

273 

20 

6,933 

5-54 

383-93 

175 

437! 

My Queen of Tarnpirr 

4209 

8.2.19: 

273 

Hi 

5,803 

5-77 

334-98 

250 

3.81! 

Miss Fox of Tarnpirr 

oU52 

11,2-19 

273 

21 

6,576 

5-62 

369-32 1 

200 

421 

Alice of Tarnpirr . . 

4205 

15.2-19' 

273 

21k 

7,215 

5-49 

395-91 1 

250 

45U 

Prinnesa May of 'I'arnpirr 

r>HW 

15-2-19 

273 

18k 

6.390 1 

4-83 

308-40 

250 

35U 

Christmas of Tarnpirr 

4206 

1-3-19 

273 

15i 

5,694 

6-13 

349-32 

250 

398k 

Mistletoe of Tani^iirr 

2084 

1-3-194216 

16 

.5,478 

4-84 

265-44 

250 

302k 

Pastime of Tarnpirr 

jl64 

1-3-19 

273 

13k 

5,505 

5 • 58 

307-34 

200 

350l 

Romany Girl of Tarn]nrr 

0171 

4-3 19 

273 

18 

7,089 

5-29 

374 SO 

200 

427J 

Veronica of Tarnpirr 

,'.174 

8-319it2"l 

i 21J 

6,714 

5-03 

3:i.s 02 

200 

385i 

Wedding Bell of Tarnpirr . . 

0041 

10-3-194269 

j 17 

5,615 

i 5-93 ! 

,326-91 

175 

3721 

Bluebell of Tarnjiirr 

0024 

15-3-19lt2rt4 

15 

5,071 

' 5- 30 

268-66 

175 

3061 

Postcard of Tarnpirr 

0167 j 

22.319't2j7 

! 16 

5,518 1 

! 6-20 , 

342 43 

200 

300i 

Rosebud of Tarnpirr 

4210 

23-3.194256 


6,029 i 

! 5-76 ^ 

347 31 

250 

396 


* Calv\-1 prciuitijroly. t Sold hi* fore eompletioii u( term. 


J. A. LANG, ALVIE. (Ayrshire.) 

Completed since lost report, 3. Certificated, 2. 


Name :■>! Cow. 

1 

® 6 ' 

"1 

1 3 

I c p 

1 q"' 

- 1 1 
^ 5..- 1 

! 

•3 ~ >■- i 

1 ^ - 

id i 

It 

U 

"H- 1 
s S ‘ 

c 3 : 

ii 

||s 

uiPa 





lbs. 

1 

il>S. 


11)3. 

ll)S. 

lbs. 

Docy of V atari 

3146 ; 

18 -2 -19 

273 

1 

7,183 1 

4-79 

344-02 

250 

392 i 

Peggy of Riccarton 

Not yet 
allotted 

14-3-19 

273 

5[! 

6,753 ! 

4 86 

328 -04 

200 

373! 


H. UDGETT, Myrniong. (Shorthorn.) 

Completed since last report, 4. Certificated, 3. 


Name ->f Oow, 

1 

Herd Buck 
No. 

1 

53 1 

-5^ 

o 2 

V. i 1 

C i 

o j 

i 

1 1 
i 

tf 

g J 

• 

1 " 

Ii 

IL 

-Ijt ® D 





lbs. , 

11)S. 

1 

lbs. 

Ihfl. 

lbs. 

Moss Rose XI If ., 

Not yet 

10-2-19 

273 

8 1 

6,520 

4-31 

28151 

175 

321 


allotted 









Dapbne XXI 


3-3.19 

273 

4 

5,021 

3-90 

195-03 

175 

2231 

Rtiby II, 


1 20.3.19, 

273 

U 1 

8,135 

4 34 

353- 07 

260 

4024 
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C. G. LYON, Heidelberg. (Jersey.) 

Completed since last report, 9, Certificated, 9. 


Name of Cow. 

"2 

-s? 

o1 

V, s 
®-h 

-S- o 

0 

& 

. 

II 

1^ 

ll 

|g 

?! . 
lal 





\hH. 

lbs. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

»>B. 

I-iissio vil. of Jiiinyiilo 

6fmi> 

2-l'10 

27^ 

m 

4.127 

5-69 

234- 99 

175 

267} 

Hiora IV. oni&nyuk* 

1 6[>S3 

ll-VJ 

273 

m 

5.312 « 

5'28 

i 280-8.8 

1 175 

320} 

Mi lford Maisrotte . . 

; S215 

:Mt0 

273 

20 

6.860 

i 5-54 

i ;380-5l 

200 ' 

i 433} 

'Statuette 

j 4251 


273 

15 ' 

6.843 

1 5-77 

i 394 -93 

; 250 

: 450} 

Kttic V. of Can) 

' o204 

7-2' 10 

273 

22 

7.548 

: 5'ri8 

1 406-03 

; 200 i 

1 462} 

<jh(‘rniiiK’ Mil. of llanyiile 

4250 

IO-2'IO 

273 

m 

6.854 

j 5-20 

356-79 

: 250 

406} 

Vllf. of Banyiile 

; 6070 

10-2 lOi 27:> 

in 

4.084 

1 5-46 

272-11 

• 175 

! 310} 

M<illv V. of (’ranyiilR 

.'.216 

27-2-iy: 27; 

• m 

7,730 

' 5-73 

! 442-74 

' 250 

1 504} 

•Startiuch Ifl. 

■ 60^2 

27-3- lO'i 273 

i 

1 1.* 

i *,t62 

, 5-08 

1 

1 267-02 


304} 


MEIER BROS., Box Hill. (Jersey.) 

Completed since last report, 2. Ortificafe^J, Nil. 

T. MESLEV, Dalyston, (Jersey.) 

Completed since last report , 3. Certiiicated, 3. 



.. t 






e-as 

ill 




i 

! lbs. ; 


1 i lbs. ' 

I H»s. 

ILr^. 

>tu(low of l usccimbe 

6143 

9 1-19 27.^ 

: 13} 

4.S15 

,5-83 I 280-00 

: 2(:»0 

320} 

Keytuite., 

i 5247 

. :-2-l9j2r3 

' 22} . 

6.436 

0 29 1 405 -U 

i 200 

461} 

iiarcniic 111. of Wuremla 

: 0140 

; 16-2- lOj 273 

: i 

o, r . t 

; 5 80 219- IS 

I 175 

249} 


MUHLEBACH BROS., Bat«sford. (Ayrshire.) 

Completed since last report , 1. Ccrtiticated, 1- 
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* Withdrawn before oonnilclion of term. 
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Mrs. L. ORCHARD, Grahamvaie. (Jersey.) 

Completed since last report, 1. Certificated, 1. 


Name of Cow. 
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PARBURY, Warburton. 

(Jersey.) 




Completed since last report, 1. Certificated, 1. 
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R. RALSTON, Moglonemby. 

(Ayrshire.) 




• Completed since bust report, 2. Certificated,!. 
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J. D. READ, Springhurst. (Jersey.) 

Completed since last report, 8. Ceitilicated, H. 
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11)3. 
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Miss BRUCE REID, Bundoora. (Jersey.) 


Completed since last report, 3. Certificated, 3. 
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C. J. REID, Devenish. (Jersey.) 

Completed since last rejKirt, I. Certificated, 1. 



|l.!< iU. It-#. Ih? If.;, 

Mievy VJ. orMrlri>se 21 ^ 1^) : (V.'.liS 4 ■ 14 , ‘JT;5 -07 :!50 . 311i 


Miss S, L. ROBINSON, Malvern, (Jersey.) 


Completed since last report, 4. Certificated, 4. 
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G. ROWE, Kardella. (Jersey,) 

(kprnpictcd since last report, 1. Certificated, 1. 
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SADLER BROS,, Noorat. (Ayrshire.) 

Completed since last report, 1. Certlficftted, 1. 



^ 1 lbs. j ibs. lbs. ■ lbs, : lbs, 

Rmhvoa of Vahrt R* j IS-IM'.' 253 8.461 3-91 2:.'i-74 ! 200 . 2ji» 

! f ■■ : 


AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL, Sale. (Ayrshire.) 

(‘ompleted since last report, (.'ortiticated, 2. 



lbs. lb?. ■ lb?, ' lb?. : lb?. 

MiKieira Kliiulers , . 1740 :;0 12•I^ 273 20 ; aiU-Oo : 250 

Young Madeira of Katrobo , , 4'^i4 > 2 1'.' 273 13 5,4.*'2 4- 10 ' 225 03 175 ■ 258{ 


A. H. SCHIER, Caldermeade. (Ayrshire.) 

Completed since last rejwrt, 1. Certificated, 1. 
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A. E. SPIERS, NalangiL (Ayrshire.) 

Completed since last report, 1. Certificated, 1. 
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0. J. SYME, Maeedon. (Friesian.) 

Completed Bince last report, 5. Certi6cated, 5. 
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G. H. WINDSOR, Pakenham. (Jersey.) 

Completed since last report, 1. Certificated, Nil. 


W. WOODMASON, Malvern. (Jersey.) 

Compfetod since last report, 4. Certificated, 4. 
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SOME FRENCH SWEET WINES. 

By F. de Castellaf Government Viticuliurisi, 

(Continued from page 111.) 

The Rancio Wines of Rousillon. 

Only in the extreme south of France are wines produced in any 
way similar to the Forts of the Alto Fouro (Portugal). The district 
which has spi^halized in this type is a small one, constituting the 
extreme south east comer of the ancient province of Rousillon, the 
boundaries of which differ little from those of the modern Department 
of Pyrenpe.s Orientates (Capital Perpignan). Though resembling Port 
in some respects, these wines differ considerably in their lower alcoholic 
strength. The swetT raneio wines of Rousillon contain, as a rule. 
26 per cent, of proof spirit, as against ^17 per cent, and even 40 per 
cent for true Ports. 

Rousillon is a most picturesfjiK* and romantic part of France, 
e.specially the portion near rhe roast traver.-ed by the railway from 
Spain, which is the region prodiirlng the .-pcanal wines under nsview. 
Shortly after entering France at the fronticu’ staliuri of (Ailera-Cerbtme, 
one passes the three railway stations of Ihinyiils, Fort-Vendres, and 
Collioure, names well known in French wine circles, especially Banyiils 
ami Collioure. wliicli stand for tin' best and most typical rancio wine? 
produced in France. Tlir train pa.sses through many tuiinels, betweeri 
which one gets glimpses of steep hillsides terraced witli vineyards or 
clothed with cork oak and pine forest.-, with here and there a massive 
tower, a relic of bygone heroic day.s when the Rousilhtn, like other 
frontier districts was the scene of many wars. 

Here oti the Inwer >lip|ie.- of thi‘ I *y re mas, (piite close to the point 
where the Franco Spanish frontier runs into the Mediterranean, elimato 
and soil conditions — with the (■.\(*e[)tion of the proxliiiity to the sea — 
differ but little from those at Rutherglen. Rousillon i.s about the 
wannest part of PTance, ami the Pyrene(^s, like our Australian Alps, 
arc mainly of primary geologic age. The footliills iti this neighbour- 
hood are not unlike the 1 o\v{m’ r.inges in many parts of Xorfh-Fasf 
Victoria. 

The wines for which BanyiiU and Collioure ars .so w(dl known 
constitute a tyjxj different to anything else produced in France. Wines 
which differ a good deal in colour, .sweetness and also in alcoholic 
strength, but which belong to the di.Hinct cla.ss known In Franc(' and 
Spain as “ Rancio.” 

This term is defined in the dictionary of Laron.s.^o a.s “a Spanisli 
wine which has become yellowish with age,” in other words - a tawny 
wine— not only has the colour changed, but bouquet and flavor aix- 
also con.siderably modified, having taken on a peculiar “ Tuittines.s,’' 
due to oxidation and rein 1ml ing of both Port and Madeira — in fact 
what we would call a “ Portv ” character. 

_ The ranrmi development is undoubtedly an oxidation phenomenon, 
akin to nme uxil mndori.^aiion. which are defect.? in dry table wines: 
It is probable that a soluble fennent or enzyme, similar to oxydase, 
which cau.s<'s cas.se, is responsible for the transformation. Tt .seems to 
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be quite independent of tlie growth of any micro-organism, thus differ- 
ing radically from the “ Fino ” character of Sherry, due to the growth, 
on the ullaged surface of the wine, of the “ Fior’’ fungus, closely 
allied to my coder in a vini. Nevertheless, the cask in which the wine 
is stored soems to have nmch influence; a young wine placed in a 
cask which has previously contained rancios, develops this character 
much more rapidly than it otherwise would. For this reason the 
wine-growers of the region jcaloinsly guard their old casks, which, from 
t’aiher to son, have Ix'eii used for the storing and ripening of these 
wines. 

Wines luado from the (irenache grape, grown on printarv schistose 
and slaty soils, rapidly become raneio. Indeed this remarkable variety 
seems largely responsible for this peculiarity, especially.- ■ .. ;'.i ’ ! y 

of the Pyrt‘ii(‘es, both on the FreiMdi and tlie Sjuinish sides. It is worthy 
of note that t!io Forts of the Alto Douro arc al.-o grown on primary 
schistose soils, though the grapes which yield them are altogether 
•listinet from (irenache. one of tiie chief Port varieties, shows 

a sljiiilar ijistability of colour. 

lircjiachc d(M‘S not always produce .-^uch wines; when grown oJi 
limestone forniutions of teniary age .so cominoji funher ea^t — near 
^fontpellicr, for example — it yields wines of ordinary dry red type. 
Even here, however, its colour is less stable ibaii that of most itther 
hmI grapes. It i.s only wlieii planted on primary schi.sts and .slates that 
the raneio character IsM'tniu'S fully (h*velo[ied. a remarkable example ot 
the co-o])eration of the (we fa-'inrs. variety and .soil, in indiieneing the 
■y|>e of wine produced. 

The neighbouring Prioraio district uf Spain* iia- long been cele- 
brated for its ramdo wines; wim's very similar to those of Hoiisillon. 
which is scarcely surprising, .seeing that they were almost exclusively 
made from ('.renaclie, uv (hirnaclm. as it is knoT\m in Spanish, grown 
oil .soils of exactly similar geological fonimtloiv 

It is to be regretted that the ancionr rcjuifation ol tin* Priorato 
iianeios is largtdy a tiling of the }Ui.st. since certain merchants found 
it more profitable to idctnl the pure {ir( (ta<‘lie wines grown on the 
slatv hills with the inoi-e neutral produce ot ntoglihonring di-stricts. 
The resulting blends are largely shipjxa! to Knglaiid, formerly under tlie 
oih'i- familiar name ot “ larragona I'on. a nii.suse of a regional term, 
which international l(‘gi.slation no longer rob'ratrs. 

Targe (quantities of blendtKl Priorato are also shipped to South 
.Vmeriea under the name of Fnonifo dc moot, a lighter and drier wine 
than that in (T.'inand in England, and not fortified to any extent. These 
wines possess a somewhat attenuated raneio eharaeter. 

Transplanted from its native Kotisillon and Priorato to \ ictoria. 
Grenache retains it.s .striking eharncteri.sties. The hillsides of Ruther- 
glen, of identical geological formation to tlm foothills of the Pyrenees 
suit it admirably; when v in t aged on the twer-rlpe side, and iks sweetness 
■etainetl bv fnrti Heat ion, it develops a tawny colour and a raneio taste, 
he eharaeteristies so desirable in a .sweet wine, to a greater extent and 
n a .shorter time than alTU(>st any other grape. sweet (Trenaehe 
ihows as nuieh (piality and age at two years as a Syra (F'hiraz^ made 
indor similar conditions would at four or five years. 


• Sec JoumaJ. IXli May. p. SU. 
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In Prance and Spain several sub-varieties of Greiiache are grown. 
In addition to the typical black variety, tlio only one as yet introduced 
into Victoria, there is a red or grizzly form, known in French as 
Grcnache (irh. and in the Eousilloti patois as Lladounet. There is 
also a white Grenache. These are only colour variations of the well 
known black Grenache, which is by far the most important. 

Semiehon [Ampelographie, Vol. VJ., p. 285) show.s how Grenache 
enters into the composition of several quite distinct wines. In addition 
to the sweet wines under review — 

This variety is grown in iiuiny vineyards yielding choicer wines {than vin 
ordinaire). Gathered at nonnal iiiatiirity (II deg, to Id deg. B.) it conimuni- 
eates to the wine its characteristic refiiieincnt and smoothness. Wine made 
from Grenache alone ages too rajddly. il(vch)j)iiig the rancio taste, which is 
as disagrccalile in ordinary dry. iwl wines as it is desirable in a liqueur wine. 
The colouring matte i Ik'comics oxndizcd uiul is precipitated, the wine turning to 
an amber. ^Madeira like tint. At Gorliieres* the recognised proportion used to 
be onc-fiftli Grenache to four liftlis t'arigiiane. The roundnesa, smoothness, and 
rctinenient of the first, correcting the Iiarshness of the second without tlie pro- 
portion of Grenache l)eing suiricient to cause the wine to age too rapidly. 

Grenache also yields full-lKKlied. l)lciuling wines, rich in colour and more 
or less fruity. These arc grown on poor land and vintagcjl at 13 deg. to 
15 deg. B. By this time tlu^ colour has greatly increased, and the partial 
mortilication of the skins facilitates its diffusion in the fermenting vat TTie 
resulting wines, rich in colour and often rather fruity, arc much sought after 
by the trade for hlemliiig purpo.'H?s. It has been erroneously stated that such 
wines are made from a mixture of Grenache and Carignanc. Far more cst-eemed 
are the pure Grenache wines inatle urnler these sjiecial conditions, which, 
owing to tlieir colour, alcoholic strength, body, and constitution, are much 
superior to wines made from ('.irignane. Vintage is as late as October (April 
li.Tci, fermentation taking place in <a^ks nut exemling 1.300 to 1,700 gallons.! 

Vhen the muste registers as high as IS deg. or 20 deg, B. the wine retains a 
few degrees of sweetness and ferments again in tiie spring. Furchasers from 
afar take advantage of the cold weather during January (mid -winter in Europe) 
to transport them. 


Fur it is for the produerion of wines of ntnein type that Grenache 
is most particularly adapted. Sonietiiiies a small proportion of Carig- 
uanc— a tenths rarely a fifth, of the weight of Grenache — is blended in. 
but the latter is always the doiniiunit \'ai']('ty, and the bf*st wines are made 
from it alone. 


These wines are of .several distinct iyp<.\s as will U‘ .seen from the 
analyses quoted bfdow. I ho method of making the wine naturallv 
varies according to the tyj>e required. The district (‘ertalnly owe.s its 
reputation to the true Kancios, similar to old Spanish* rrioraio, 
usually of light, tawny colour, and varying from an almost dry wine, 
reminding of a brown Sherry or ifadeira, to a distiiu'tlv swetd wine. 
These arc highly e.stiicrned as dessert nr liqmmr wines. 

Within the past thirty ycar.s a demand has arisen for wini‘.s nf 
darker cohmr. and it eonsiderahle jtroportion of the wine of the region 
is now made accordingly, being utilized for the manufacture of various 
medicinal and tonic wines, known variously as vin de Quinquina (a 
sort of red quinine wine) and a.s a)MTitifs or appetizers, a glass being 
taken before lunch or dinner, just as Vermouth is. Many proprietary 
brands, widely advertised in France under such well known names as 


• » well-known red wine of Southern France, full boilied and dry, not onllke the 

Australian wmea shlpTM>d to London. 

* T fCTTORnting veasep are the rnlo In Sonthern France. Storage casks of a capacity of nr 

to 7,0W or 8,000 gallons and provided with a manhole In the upper part, to permit the entry of the 
carts commonly used Instead of fermenting vats. After vintage they serve as si or age 
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Byrrl), Arner Pieoii, &c., have, ns a foundation, tho wines of BanywlK 
and Collioure. 

The old-style Rancios are usually fennented apart from the skins, 
whilst in the case of the darker coloured wines fermentation with the 
skins is practised. Sometimes a liiglily eoloured extract is made hy 
treaUn^ the pre.ssed skins Avith spirit and adding this to the new wine 
previously extracted from them. 

According to Feret*— 

Thu wiiius of Ilanvuls sur iner aiv in grrjit demand as tonic wines and 
ciuptoywi ft>r the jiruparation of Vi ns de Quimjuina. With Age they become 
rancio and constitute choice dcrrsert wineb. 

They are made from Grenache, cither alone or mixed Avith a little Carignane. 
The grapes are pressed immediately after gathering, and the juice fortified by 
the addition of 2^ degrees of spirit. (These are French degrees. This Avould 
correspond to the addition of 23 gallons of 00 over proof spirit to each 100 
gallons of must.) It is immediately placed in casks, without preliminary 
vatting. The liquid gradually clears and Ijecoines fit for consumption. Formerly 
the grapes Avere vatted or fermented on the skins, and the alcoholic strength 
raised to 18 deg, (111. 4 jK'r cent, proof) by a sraall addition of spirit. 

rosio Flondf di.scrihfs n .-^miewliat different method — 

Thu wines of Banyuls are Jiiade from the Grenaclie variety, also knoAvn as 
.\licante. 

The grapes are gathere<l past cornplete maturity and pre.ssed inuncdiately 
after stctnuiiiig and cnisliiiig. 

In order to dis.<ulvc the cnlouring matter of the grape, the marc, after 
removal from the press, is macerated Avith 90 per cent, alcohol (57.8 ov^er 
proof) at the rate of 15 or 20 litres for each ^00 litics of must extracted. This 
pa.sty mass is then pre.>^.scd m order to separate the maceration products, which 
are eijuaily (ii.striljiited among the ca"k^ holding the must obtained from the first 
P rousing,? 

I'lie f(dlfi\viiig abridged exiraets from au article by L. Semichon, on 
tile VineyarU cd Ikiiiviilsi^ n laie to tbe making of the wine: — 

\'intage is ])Osfpom-d until the grape? are overripe, yielding musts registering 
18 degs. and 20 degs. B.. fortification is practisctl, spirit being added either to 
flic must or to the cnislunl grni>ts. furment.'ition devulops and follows its 
(Mii'sc slowly, lasting for luonth.'^. sometimes even for years, Thess’ wines 
long retain nuielt <if the sugmry sAveedness of the grape: after three vuars of 
'■ar<‘fiil liandling the) become marketable. 

Thus ai«‘ obt.nm'd natural sweet Avinea of high repute, knosvn by such name^^ 
Grenache doiix ('.wcetK Kancio. and Banyuls. If fenmmted separately from 
stalk- and -kins flie wines arc of a rosy colour, which turns to a flaxen 
ni--et \tunj' hluttth. tawn\ ami Art gidd*ii. \Ahich. aecording to Bertal "scorn 
to euntain in Iheju the sun AA'liich gave them birth,'' 

It fernientel on ilti* skin-. B;ni\iiK or re»l Gremu-lic is obt.aincd; .1 highly 
folourcd wine, which aaIiIi ago dtVeUvps nvddy, brown, tints (des Tenets 
inordorcs), which is at the same time am! full-bodied, strong and yet 

delicately perfumed. 

Fniin tin* iirticlo by L. Scmichiui, on (Iruiiiudu', in Ampciographie 
(Vol. VL, p. 2S5) the following ndditionnl pnrticulars are taken:— 

Grenarhc i.s, nlx>ve all, rcnoAvnc<l for the inaiuifaettire of liqtumr uines 
Over-ripeness is the rule, the grapes Ixung allowixl to shrivel. Tlie must 

* Duyioxtiatrr-.Afamwl rfn St^goriatU Vim rf Spiriiuf'): f\ du Mtiilrr M TA/ii (1,-9^ <'diUonA, p, M;'., 
t ProcM^a MoJemc« do Vinjflcatlon (iss>4). p. 2U2, 

t Some years ago the writer prcp-arcil nn cxt»^act snrb a.s t)i.a* {ii’srrilx'il by Atto Moret, It *a# 
made from juarc rrewe l rroiu over rl)M* Syra (Shiru) gr-aj rs uht n frrnx^nUtion wa? .ibont two-thirds 
(Omplcl.wl. The strength was .abmit ;t0 under proeg (4it i>cr o’lit. ahnihol by vohiiuc). The bulk of the 
inanitty made wa* Immediately a^ld d to the wine, with R.afisf?ctorv resnlts. About aO galiwis was 
kept for a ooiiplo of years, by wilch time It had dcAoloivd into » M<piid of quite remarkable but yet 
'lelleate rhsriirt.er and vny cscful for blending with wines of jx>rt tyiie. Owing to technical ditheultiea 
in wnncction with exrlao regulations further expciimentati *n on these lines was discontinued, 

)| Hmvf Ht ritteii/turr. ISMli .April. iiXId. 
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registers 18 liegs. and 20 degs B., and scarcely ..'5 to .6 of total acid expressed 
aa tartaric. 

Pressed niunediately and fermented apart from tlie skins, rose coloured 
wines are obtained, which retain little or no sweetness, and which “age” 
rapidly. The.se wines are kept in small oak easks which, from father to son, 
are used to contain the rancio. After two years the wine lias developed this 
character, but it improves much by long storage in ullaged casks; it tlien 

liecomes very aromatic (savoureuxi owing to tbe amalgamation of the .spirit 
and th(‘ rancio taste. 

By fermenting the must after it has fortified with d to H jut cent, 

of neutral spirit of S6 degs. to 96 degs. (equivalent to the addition of Oi to 
8J gallons of 60 over proof spirit to each 100 gallons of must) Cremuhe doux 
(swtct Grenache) is obtained, a wine which is less wad^Vixr and not so yellow 
as the above. Fermentation ceases whilst the gravity is still as high as 

4 degs. or -d degs. B. The wine ia racked in winter in order to avoid, in the 
greabst measure possible, secondary spring fermentations. Such, never thelesa, 
usually develop to a > arying extent, and tlic.-e wine.s ferment very gently and 
for a long time. This type is nearly always of cleaner taste than blending 
wines {see p. 172), cleaner than the dry Karicios, and cleaner even than the 

Banyule type. Xo doubt, owing to the action of (he spirit, whicli plays the 

part of an antiseptic, bringing about, from the commencement of the fermenta- 
tion, i selection of yeasts. 

tiiially, if Snivelled Oreiiaclu' grapes ,ire fermented un llir skiii'.; with the 
addition, immediately after crushing, of only 2 degs, to 4 degs. of spirit (2J 
to gallons of ilO over proof spirit to each 100 gallons) true Banyula is 
obtjiined; a very fruity w ine (vin li(|iMMvu.x ) . sweet, and at the same tinn- 
alcoholic, possessing much colour, which, however, turns browm fairly rapidlv 
witli age. The.^e wines, whii-b arc greatly r-steeimal. rosenil)le Tiiita de Bota.*§ 
During fermentation high tempp|;atures must lie avoided, as they result, more 
often than is realized, in the wine lifs-tuning sweet arid and mauuitic. 

(rravities ol musts of diiferent vintages gathered in ,s<‘veral localities 
of the region are li.>ted, \arving from l.‘Tl dogs. B. to 101 degs. ]^. the 
.ivorage h.-'-ing l.T], 

Analyses lollow ot tliree Orenaeln^ of distinot lypes. Nos. I. 

and IL are unfortified, natural wines, whilst Xo, Ml. is g tvpical sweet 
Banyuls, made by fortifying Crrenaelie musi to the e.xtent of C degs, or 
-h deg.s. of spirit fOJ to gallons 60 over proof .sj>irit pio* 100 gallon.sV 

Xo. I .still refaims some of the original sweetness of the grape, 
whilst Xo. fl is practically dry. 
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ANALvajs OP Two Bousillon Wines Collected by thb Writer 
IN 1908. 





Batiyula, 

1907 

Vintage. 

Colliooie, 

19€« 

VinUige. 

Alcohol as proof spirit 


. . per cent. 

25'95 

26*46 

Total gagar (after inversion) . . 


8-69 

6'92 

Sugar free e.(( tract . . 


a 

! 2'33 

2*40 

Sulphates fas K^SOJ 


, grammes per litre , 

1 *36 

'49 

Acidity Total, as tartaric 



! 3-8 

4'4 

„ Volatile as acetic . , 


1. 

1 -6 

I'l 

Total SO, 


mgrams 

fi- 

• Iv 

Free SO, . . 



3’ 

i 3- 


From the foregoing, it will bo seen that French r^In(•io wines are 
made from over-ripe Grenacho f^rapcs ^rown on primary slate and schist 
formations. Fortification, if practised at all, oonaists in the addition 
(if spirit at the (Miniirioma'iiH^nt. and not at the (dose uf. fermentation. 
These wines retain eonsideruble sweetness, notwithstanding their com- 
paratively low a](Mihol strength, which is usually in the neighbourhood 
of 2fi per cent, proof. 


(To he 


cnntin ued.) 


CANADIAN WONDER BEANS. 

/iff Temple J. Smith. Tnharco Expert. 

This is a (‘roji which has (‘oiisiderahle pos.^ibilities in Victoria, hut 
s<t far it lias been confined to a very few localities, chiefly in the Orbost 
and Xnrtli-Ka.^tern (iij)f>sland districts. There are many other parts 
of Victoria which should produce good crops, and probably only the 
introiliiction of the idea and a description of the climates, soils, and 
methods of cultivation and management may lead ro the extension of 
the industry. 

In America the production nf the beau crop roaches large propor- 
tions, and proves highly profitable to the growers. In the United 
StatCsS an area of over SOO.OOO a eras is planted, the yield being 
11,250,000 bushels of 60 lbs. per bushel- an nveragi^ of 14 busliela per 
acre, and in Canada 50,000 acres gave 1,000 .itOO bushels, or an average 
\*f 20 bushels. The.se yields .are low as compared with Victorian returns, 
crops at Orlwst yielding up to 60 bushels ]>er acre. No average can be 
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ad a record has not beou kept of the returns from this particular 
crop, but statistics for all beans grown in the State are given as 1,377 
acres, yielding an average of 13 bushels per acre. When it is remem- 
bered that this includes garden and other beans, it will be understood 
that the average yield of Canadian beans is mucli higher, as they an* 
heavy yielders as compared with others. 

Prices recently have been high, reaching 50s. per bushel, owing to 
scarcity of the supply; but previous prices ranged from 11s. to 25s. per 
bushel. Tile crop, therefore, should be a very remunerative one, pro- 
vided it is grown under suitable conditions. 

The bean crop requiros a cool and moist climate, with freedom from 
frost during the growing period, and with sufficient summer showers to 
keep the crop growing. Such climates are to be found along the foot- 
hills of the ilivlding Pange and the coastal districts of Xorth-Easteni 
Gippsland. 

Soils suitable are good alluvial river flats conraiiiing lime and of a 
loamy nature; silty soils with a good supply of organic matter will also 
produce good crops. Efficient drainage is essential in all eases. As a 
general guide it may be said that almost any soil and climate that will 
prod\ice good make will produce beans. 

Alaiiur&s are not used to any extent at present in Victoria, but there 
can he no doubt, on the lighter soils, that decomposed farm manure 
would be advantageous, and, Avhere soils are deficient in lime, dressings 
of gy[).-ium iirgroniid liiucstoiu', at the rate of from lialf to one ton per 
acre, would give good results. Sulphate of potash and superphosphate, 
at the rate et 1 cwt. each, would also add to the yield on soils requir- 
ing them. Lime and iitauun* should be applied three weeks before 
planting. 

The rime to plant beans depends upon the district. They should 
not be [)lanted until all danger ol frost is past, as the young plants are 
very tender. Generally s]>eaking, the end of October or early Xovornber 
is best; later sowings often give good returns. 

About lo bu-shels will [)lant an acia'. I In; seed should not he put in 
too deeply; from 1 ineli to *2 inches is as far as it should be down. The 
stiiTer the soil, the shallower the d<;])th to .«nw. The beans .should Ih‘ 
sown in rows from 24 to 26 inches apart, with from 5 to 6 inches in th(> 
drills. 

In order to keep the land iree weeds, the horsc-hoo should be n.s('d 
between the tows to keep the soil worked ami weeds dowm, until the 
plants are too large to permit of a horse working between the drills, 
after which hand hoes are required, ft i.s very necessary to keep thr 
crop clean, aa the presence of weeds at harvest time will complicate 
the drying process, and cause loss and extra work. Weeds will also 
have tlie effect of considerably reducing the yield of the crop. 

Good cultivation is very necessary for beans, and the soil must be 
brought into fine and (dean condition before planting. A fallow' at 
least three month.s or more before the planting season will always hf 
of benefit. This will have the effect of sweetening the land, and give all 
vegetation time to rot down thoroughly. IJndccomposed vegetable 
matter will hinder seed sowing, and harbor insect pests. The ploughing 
should he deep; the first time, say 7 or 8 indies. Subsequent cultivation 
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is best aceoinplislied by scarifiers or other tined implements, whicdj 
:.houId be nsed every time weeds appear. If a second ploughing is 
found necessary to cover weeds, it should be shallow^, say 3 inches, as it 
is a mistake to turn up the cold soil from underneath just before seed- 
ing. The object of the cultivator should be to obtain a fine, finn, and 
clean seed bed in wann, moist condition. Aluch labour in hoeing and 
weeding wdll be .saved later on if this is attendc^^i to. 

Harvesting is done in March and April, when the pods dry oil. The 
plants are pulled by hand, each man taking two rows at a time, and 
stookiiig the plants roots uppenno>t along the rows, and each stocking 
his plants on the same row'. This is done to leave room for the drays 
to {)as.s between the rows ^vhen carting in. The cro[> is usually left two 
to three days to dry; if the weather is moist, a longer time must be 
allowed. When dry enough, the erop is carted in uJid threshed. 

In carting forks must not he used in lifting, the work being all done 
Itv hand, and the plants tliro\ni on to the dray. Forks cause the beans 
to 'hell. 

Threshing is done on cloths made of hessian, 2 a yards long by IS feet 
wide. Two of these cloths are .ict side by side, and ])egged down. The 
dray drives np tlie centre, and rlie load is thrown off on both sides, 
tnaking two rows for thre.shing. Tlie dray should never go over the 
beans, a clear passage being kept for it in the centre. 

Thre.shlng is done with a two-horse roller, which goes around and 
over the two rows of beans. During this process the beaus are kept 
stirred up with polcs^ so tliat they do not set dowm too hard. Forks 
should not be used for this purpose, as they destroy the cloths. If the 
beans are tough, and do not thresh well, fiails can be used to finish, 
but this is uot always desirable, as fiailiug l)ring>: out the soft beans, 
which, later on. have to be picked out of the bulk. When all the beau.s 
are threshed out, the straw is shaken up. and tn^^ed a«iide, leaving the 
threshed beans and chaff on the cloth. A new load is put on top of this, 
.‘uid the threshing jtrocess repeated. Towards ihe end of the day the 
tii resiled beans arc bagged and winnowed. Some growers winnow right 
off the cloth, others pnffer to the beans in tlie chaff for a time: 

the latter is a good plan if they are quite dry. If. however, the chaff 
is at all damp the seed is liable to mildew, and this eondiriou must be 
avoided. After winnowing, the beams are Imnd-soried, and all di.-- 
coloiireii. fiat, or other inferior one.-^ are discarded. They are then 
bagged ready for market, 

Orbo.'^t beans are .'^old largely for .^eed, and are an es|>eeially good 
sample, being jif good si/c and colour. Special care must be observed 
to keep tlie beans reserved foi seed stored in a dry place, as any mildew, 
to which lliey are readily liable, injures: their germination and v.alne. 
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SHOULD MILK FOR CHEESE MAKING BE PAID 
FOR ACCORDING TO ITS FAT CONTENT? 

By R. T. Archer, Senior Dairy Inspector, and (1. C, Sawers, Cheese. 

R Xpert, 

In order to demonstrate that milk for cheeso-inaking should be paid 
tor according to the quality indicated by the Babcock tester, certain 
experiments were recently made. In each of the five ciwos, of which 
particulars are given hereunder, 500 lbs. of milk was made into cheese. 
To obtain milk giving the wide variation in fat c^on tents required for the 
lestj that ot different breeds of cattle was used, so that no addition or 
subtraction of tat would be necessary. Xo effort was made to ascer- 
tain which breed yielded the best milk for cheese-making, the object of 
the experiments being siTUjdy to show tkat milk ouglit to be paid for 
according to its quality. The following are the results obtained in the 
five tests carried out: — 



Weight of milk. Ihs. 
Percentage of fat 
Weight of ch(6fe, llw, 

V^alue of olwcGO at Is. per lb, 
Value of milk per gallon . . 
oOO lbs. of milk at la. 6rl. per 
lb., butter-fat . . 

Total solids 
Solids not fat 
Ash 

Specific gravitv . . 

Amount of fathn the milk, . 
Amount of fat in cheese . . 
Amount of fat lost 
Percentage of fat lost 
Xew cheese, pr-r lb. of fat . . 
Matured cheese, per lb. of fat 
Pounds of milk to a pound of 
cheese 

Pounds of cheese to a gallon 
of milk 


No. 1. 

No. 2, 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

50b 

500 

'yKI 

500 

iXM) 

5‘1% 

57 

4-3"^, 

53i 

^•1% 

51^ 

3-45% 

43 

5-2% 

61 

57/- 

53/3 

51/3 

43/-- 

61/- 


12H 

121<1. 

lopi. 

14pi. 

5S/3 

32/3 

30/0 

25/IOi^ 

39/- 

13 -03'*,, 

13-.WO;, 

13 -26% 

1 1 ■ G2^’„ 

14 -.54% 

8-53 

0-22 

9-16 

8-17 

9-34' 

•68 

•70 

•72 

•66 

.74 

1031 

1032 

1.033 

1 0.303 

1033 

il5'5 lb. 

21-51b. 

20-.', lb. 

17-2.5 11). 

20 -0 lb. 

23-3 lb. 

18-22 lb. 

16-6 lb. 

10-52 lb. 

23-14 lb. 

2-2 lb. 

3-28 lb. 

3-0 lb. 

0-73 lb. 

2-86 lb. 

8 02% 

15-25% 

19-0% 

4-2.3% 

11 '0% 

2-44 

2-79 

2-73' 

2-73 

2-42' 

2 ‘23 

2-47 

1 2-5 

2-49 

2-35 

8-7: 

0-38 

0*75 

11-6 

8-2 

M4 

1*065 

1-025 

.86 

1-22 
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If a milk is rich in fat it is also rich in other .solids, and it is the 
solids in the milk Oiot the \val(‘r) that rcprc-ciits the food value. Those 
cows, however, which gave milk of comparatively low fat te.st usually 
give a greater quantity, in this way compensating for the small fat 
content. 

It is otily equitable then that the milk should he paid for according 
to its quality. \Vliile tlie butter-fat test doc.- no! deterujine its actual 
value, payment on that ba.si.s is very much fairer than payment by the 
gallon irrespective of its solid conO iit?. 

For (dio'se-making the fat and aaseiji tot gives the acuial value. 
This test can be simply made; but, unfortunatedy, a .section of the 
dairy farmers have not yet come recognise tliat fven the buiter-fat 
test is a necessary step. For Instaman tlie milk from which tlie cheese 
in Nm. b was made yielded ISs. worth more cheese than tlmt of Xo. 4. 
TM.S made the milk of Mo, a worth Ijd. pm' gallon tnore valuable than 
No. 4. 

The butter-fat coji tamed m thi.' milk nt Xu. ."j was idl lbs., whieh, 
al 2s, 4d, per lb., would liave give)?, approximately, Gls.— tlm value of 
the cheese made from it. No. t would have yielded 17] lbs. fat, and 
this at 2s. -Id. per lb would have given 40s. 3d., while the clieose wa.s 
worth 43s. On a butter-fat ba.sls at Is. Od. per ]b., the milk of No. .') 
would hav(‘ been wortli 13>. iTl. more than tliat No. 4, not taking 

into consideration that it wa- rielier, C'ditaining 1.17 j>er cent, more 
non-fatty solids and 2.92 ]ier cent, more total solid'. 

For condensing it is undenstond that in milk-testing more than 
3.3 per cent, fat is nor required, and .some eonden.=eries will not pay any 
more for milk containing a higher perron i age. If diis be so, milk 
similar to that used in No. 5 miglit be rediicel to that standard by 
stqiaratiiig siitHcient to yield lbs. liutter-fat, which, at Is. Gd. per lb,, 
would bo worth 14s. 3d., and .still be the better milk for condensing owing 
to its exce.ss of solids, as the more tlnur are in milk ihe more 

condemned milk will it yield. Tlu' largest milk couden'ing company in 
the world reeogni.^es this, and pays, aj>pro.\imatcly. on tlie ftdlowing 
scale: - 


For Mtt.K Ikstixo, 
P(*r gallon of 10 Ib. 


a.!. 




The same priiieiple a))plies in die case of milk leqiiired for milk 
powder; and, in Mbnv Zeal.and, whore this business is developing rapidly, 
there is a movement on foot to arrange for the pnrcdiase of milk on its 
total solid contents as estimated by the fat tost and sj>ecifie gravity 
according to Richm(*nd’s formula, tint? recopiising that ihe richer 
the milk lln> iimn' valuable it i'. 
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STANDARDIZED PACKING AND GRADING OF 
FRUIT. 


Bji Enu'st Senior Fruit Inspector. 

(Continued from Vol. XVI., Page 746,) 

Fruit Act, 1917, Part II., and Regulations. 

Though assented to on 2'2nd Oetoher, 1917. the Victorian Fniit 
Act did not come into operation until 17th Mav, 1918, tlie date on 
\vhieh the Eegulations under the Act were proclaimctl. 

That portion dealing witli the packing, grading, and marketing 
of fruit was framed on somewhat similar lines to tlic Fruit ifarketing 
Act of Canada, yet it ditTers from the Canadian legislation in many 
respects, cliieHy in the direction of providing that the sale of fniit in 
open cases (that is, eases with tlie lid or side remov(“d), or on street 
barrows, or in retail shops, may be regulated hy jirescrihing that .«nch 
fruits shall be graded and m. irked accordingly. 

So far, the Kegulation.- liave lieen made to ap))ly only to fruits 
sold in cases, whether the cases are (do.sod or the fruit is exposed for 
sale with the lid or side removed. The provi.sions in er)nnexlori wiih 
tlie closed cases are much more stringent than those which applv ta 
fruit sold in opcai (‘asc.-;, Fotat'M-^ and ouioi^s arc aCo included, aiid 
grade standard.s are established for tlur^^e. This, however, does not 
concern the subjectunatter of this article. 

The folloAviiig is a short digest of the Kegnlations, ?o far as the-e 
apply to the sale of fruit - 


DEFINITIONS. 

In the definitions, “ Advertising Matter ” means any paper, card, 
slip, or anything insertofl into any package of fruit or vegetables, and 
whi(di bears any written or printed .statement used for the purjwse of 
advertising. 

Falsely packed incaii' packed in any other wav than is 
prescribed 

“False Mark means any marking or dc'seription which, hy reason 
of anything contained therein .o' t.mitied therefrom is likelv to mislead 
in p material respect as regards the grade, weight, or variety of any 
fruit or vegetables, or tbe desiTiption, kind, ca]):icity. materials, tlimcn 
sions, measurements or conditions of any package to which it is 
applied, and includes ever\' alteration of any mark or de.se ription. 
whether by way of addition or effacement or otherwise, which make^i 
the marking false or likely to rnrslead in a material respect. 

“Foreign Substances ’’ means any earthv matter, stones, sand, or 
gravel 

“ Fruit'’ moans any fniit declared hy the Governor in Council bv 
notice in the Government Gmetfr to be fruit for the purposes of thesP 
negulations. 

“Grade- wjudl have relation to colour, maturity, number, size, 
variety, and soiindrje-.w, aicl graded and grading .shall have a similar 
meaning. 
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“Marks,” in relation to fruit or vegetables or packages, ineai/s anj 
description, infonnation, statement, words, or marks, or any suggestion 
direct or indirect— 

(a) as to the colour, kind, number, size, soundness, variety or 
weight of fruit or vegetables, and the capacity, dimen- 
sions, or measuretneiits of packages — 

(h) as to the place or locality in or at which tlje fruit or 
vegetables were produced or packed or the }jackagc= were 
made — • 

((t) as to tire name, address, and guarantee of the mauiifacturer 
of the package or the name and address of the purchaser 
of [lie fruit or vegetables or the person by wlmin they 
were selected, packed, or in any way jocpiirc i for 
jiiarket — 

(d) and includes any jjiark which, according to the custom of 
the trade or of common repute is taken to be nu indi- 
catron of tlic above masters, and ^Mnarked ” shall have 
a similar meaning, 

“Packed’* means packed a- prescribed. 

“ Packing Material” means straubuard, woud-wuol. wrajiping 
paper, or other material used in pa eking fiaiir or vegetables. 

“ Preseribed ” means prescribed by these Kegnlatinns. 

“ Registered Brand” Tneans any hraiid which has b^s-n registered 
u'irh the De]>artinent of Agn'cnlnire in pnr-nance of rlie-e Tbygulatitni^, 

“Sound” and “Soundness” means freedom from dainage or decay 
and from any abnormal conditi'm "f ^n- in fruit or vegetables, whetbe)- 
consi,sting of the presence of or caused by tir duo to the operations. 
tb'V'elopmcnt. growtli. or decay of any insect ur fungip. 

“Size” in relation to frnit means the diameter 'T .sjZC of .any 
fruit measiired from side to side at figlii angles to the axi- of tlic stem 
and the calyx or apex. 

“ Standards " means the standards vt*t <011 in these liegnlations 

“ Vegetables ' means any vegrtaldes declared bv riie Crovernor in 
('ouncil by notitm in the f ii-m nmr/if (inidfr to be vegetables for the 
j Mir poses of tliese }b*gnlatlons. 

The following fniil and vegetables have hern declared frnit and 
vogetahles within the meaning of the .Vet: - 


KnrtT. 


Applea 

rrooseberries 

Pears 

Apricots 

( » ra pes 

Persimmons 

Bananas 

hoganl’crries 

Pinea upl(*s 

Blackberries 

l/^piats 

Plums 

Tape Gooseiu-n ics 

Mangoes 

(^ninces 

riierries 

.Xectnriiios 

Raspberries 

(''Itrus Prints 

Passi<m Fruit 

Strawberrits 

Currants 

IN'aches 

Tom a toes 

Figs 

A spa ragus 

Vkgetaiu FS. 

(^aiiliflowers 

Peas 

Beaus 

Cucumbers 

Potatoes 

Beetroot 

Lettuces 

Tom a toes 

Oabbagej^ 

Onioii.s 

Tn mips 

Carrots 

Parsnips 
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Packing, Grading, and Marking of Fruit and Vegetables. 

The regulations regarding the packing, grading, and marketing ol 
fniit and vegetables provide generally that the outer layers or showii 
.nirfaee of fruit or vegetables, whether packed in a ease or sold looselv 
shall bo so packed or arranged that they shall be a true indication of the 
average grade of the whole of the fruit or vegetables, the manner in 
which such fruit or vegetables are stacked, arranged, or packed, and the 
presence of any foreign siibsi ance. This Regulation, therefore, provide> 
generally against the topping'^ of any fruit or vegetables. In add; 
tion, apples, citrus fruits, pea dies, and pear.s must be graded in foui 
grades, viz., (A), or (/)). 

Grade A shall consist of well-grown spcciinens of one variety, 
sound, of uniform and of at least normal size, and of good colour for 
the variety, grade, or size, of uonnal shape, and properly pack. d. 

Grade B shall consist of well-grown specimens of one varietv. 
sound, of uniform and of not less than medium size, and of good colon!' 
for the variety, grade, and size of Tiomial sh:i])c, and ]>riperly packed. 

Grade C shall consist of specimens of uniform, and of not less tha:; 
medium size for the variety and grade, .-oiind, and properly packed. 

Grade D shall consist of sound spccim-ns, so packed that the ono-r 
layers or shown surlace shall be a ti-iie indication of tlie average gradt* 
of the fruit throughout the package. 

In addition to the above, additional requirements are }>rovided for 
apples, so far as sizes and colour are concerned, as follows:— 

Gr.vde a. 

All apples in this grade shall consist of specimens of not loss thai; 
2i inches in diameter, excepting that normally small varieties, such a 
Fameiisc (Pom me de Xeige), Yates, Summer Ihuirmain. vtc., shall 
consist of specimens of not less than indies in diameter. 

liYhoIly red varieties, such as Bahlwin, Black Ben Davis, Hoover. 
Jonathan, King David, A'c., siiall, when such varieties are not les.s than 
2^ inches in diameter, consist of at least 7o per cent, of s)'*ccimciis of 
good red colour for the variety, and if less than 2^ inches in diane te 
shall con.sist of at least 90 per cent, of spccinn ns of good red coliuir 
for the \aiicty. 

Striped or partially red varieties, sudi as do.x’s Orange Pip])in. 
Delicious, Xiokajack, Rome Beauty, Ac., shall, when siidi varieties aiv 
not less than 2^ indies in diameter, consist of at least 50 per cent, of 
specimens of good red colour for the varietv, and, if less than 21 indn - 
m diameter, shall con.sist of at leasi 75 per cent, of .specimoiis of gord 
red colour for the variety. 

Yellow or green varieties, sucli as Cleopatra. Diimdow Seedllnir 
i^ndon Pjppin, or Ycwtoii Pippin, shall consist of spo. l.nens of 
characteristic colour for tlie variety. 


VjrR.\nE 15. 

03 gi’ade shall consist of specimens of not fhae 

^ inches in diameter. Wholly red or striped or partially red varieti*'.^ 
sha) consLSt of at least 33.^ per cent, of apeeirnems of good red colour 
'^r the varietv. Yellow or green varieties shall consist of specimen^ 
01 characteristic colour for the variety. 
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Gradb C. 

All apples in this grade shall consist of specimens of not less than 

inches in diameter. Xo colour requirements are needed for this 
^rade, excepting that specimens shall not be clearly immature. 

GkaOJ3 D. 

Apples in this grade must consist of specimens not less than 2 inches 
in diameter, and packed in accordance with the general re^juirements 
of these Regulations, viz.; — lhat the outer layers or shown surfaces of 
the fruit contained in the package shall be so packed that they shall he 
a true indication of the average grade of the whole of the fruit con- 
tained in such package. 

IN’o colour requirements are uceded in this grade, excepting that 
specimens shall not be clearly immature. 

Notwithstanding anything to the contrary, normally small varieties, 
such as Fameuse (Pornine de \cigc), Yates, Summer Pearmain, <&c., 
diall be allowed in any gratle if the, specimens in such varieties are not 
less than the following diameters; — 

1. Grade \. — 2|- inches. 

2. (ffade H. - 2i indies. 

3. Grade — 21: inches. 

4. Grade 1). — 2 inches. 

General Requirements of the Regulations. 

4’hese provide that — 

(a) packages must be of the -izt- sIihwm in the Regulations — 

(?j) the proportion nf foreign substances -hall not rxceed 2} ]*er 
rdit., citlier by weight or measurement, of the total c citmits of a ca^e. 
or .‘b| per cent, of tin* total cont(-nts of any package — 

(c) Packing materials sliall imt p\ce(*d the quantities sufficient to 
1 ‘uver the top and bottom of the package of a combined thickness of 
l.l inches, exccqitlng in tlie i'n<v grajxv. wiuTi cork-dust may be used 
to the extent of ."> Ihs. for ranii package — 

(d) no more than two \vra]qiers -hall be used to wia]) each fruit — 

(e) advertising matter must be confined to one slip, label, or sheet 
of paper of a thiekness not (exceeding one-sixtetuitli of an in<di, and of 
no greater size than is sutiident to cdver the top of the fniit in any 
case or package - 

(f) in the case of any fruit excejitlug apples, citrus fruits, peaches, 

01 ' pears, which are provided for by gr.ading, die net weight or number 

or quantity of the contmits siiall be marked on die outside of the 

package itself or on a docket, tag, or label in a conspicuous position 
on the outside of the package in letters of not less dian I iimh in 
length— 

ig) the name of th^ packer or grower must also bo marked on tin 
outside of tlio package in letters of not less than 4 inch in length. Tn 
die case of a Hrin, the name of the tirm must bo so shown — 

(^) the name of the variety or varieties <»f the fruit must he shown 
on the package in letters not less than } inch in leiigth. In the 

‘*ase of apples, cirrus fruits, pe.iclies. or pears, the i^ackage must he 

marked with the grade letters .\, B, C. D of not loss than } inch in 
dngth— 
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(i) the maker’s ^larantco must also be shown on paehage.s within 
a space measuring not more limn 3 inches long and U inches wide, with 
the words, “ firua run teed by maker to contain om' Imperial bushel,” or 
Guaranteed by maker to {*011 tain one-half Imperial bushel,” or 
‘^Guaranteed by maker to contain one-quarter Imperial bushel” or, in 
the case of grapes, with the words. “Guaranteed by maker to contain 
25 lbs. net,” or “Guaranteed by maker to contain 2S lbs. net,” .ss the 
size of the package warrants. Punnets and buekcus for berry friiit’^ 
must be marked with the words, “ Guaranteed by maker to contain 

pints.” or “ Guaranteed by maker to contain two Imperial gallons ” — 

(;) all fruit packed for sale must be sound. 

Exemptions. 

Fruit or vegetables sold for manufacturing purposo.s .?hall b(‘ excm)it 
if the packages are marked legibly with the words, “ For factory use.” 
and if the seller can satisfy an inspector that such fruit is for mann- 
facturing purposes only. 

Fruit sold in open package.^ i.e.. with the lid or side removed need 
only be marked witli the name or I'Ogistered brand of the owner, and 
the maker s name and guarantee, and in the case of apple.s, apricots, 
citrus fruits, pea (dies, and pears the designation of the jjrade \ U 
C, or D. ' . 

FXPI.AXATORV XOTFS. 

1. A mark made by a h‘ad pencil will not be considered durable, but 
a clearly printed label firmly atlixcd to a package will bo considertvl 
n.s such. 

2. litui tlic name ol the vaidi-ty i.> unknown or doubtful, the symI>o] 
“ X ” may l>e siilxstitiited for the variety name. 

d. Slackly pai'ked and uver-jiresscd packages are to be considered 
improperly jiacked if the condition likely to result in permanent 
damage to the fruit during transit or liandling. 

4. (Concerning the marking of packages with the lid nr the side 
removed, a.s required liy Regulation IV. fd). tlie following styles of 
label, measuring 1 inch by 2 inches, and bearing the inipHnt of thn 
owner’s registered mark or brand and the designation nf grade aie 
suggested as an example. 
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Hinw thp liitroducncn of tlio Viotorlaii regulations, Tasmania lias 
adopted grading regulations with respect to apples and pears. " 

A digest of these will be given in next article, and also an outline 
of the standards adopted in .some of the United States and the Dominion 
of Ganada. 
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FARM NOTES FOR FEBRUARY. 

STATE RESEARCH FARM, WERRIBEE. 

//. C. Wilson, Majtager. 

Weather. 

During the mouth tlic woathor luu? boon .seasonable. bU ijoluir- of rain 
. Illy having been rocordefl, making a total of lo5 points for the year. 

All natural pastures and stubble ]ia(Moek,s on the farm are partieularly 
iliy, and stock at pre.sejit are de|)ending to a large extent on the fodder' 
m'own under irrigated conditions, tugf-ilier with the dry feed of thet»- 
'tiibble fields. 

fiood .sioaking rain in the district would niaierially benefit the 
'took outlook and replenish the water .-upply of the di.'lrict, but such 
a fall would l>e more .seasonable Toward.^ the eml of ria- eoming month, 

Spring-Sown Rape as a Catch Crop. 

Sixty acres of rape was .sown in late S('pteinber. llMh. nu u fallow, 
wliich it, i.s intended to ‘‘ro]) this with liav. Kour pruind« of 

Dwarf Es.sex Itape, with 56 lbs. .super])hi).-phale, was ^own to the 
•icre. The rain, which fell during November, gave the crop a good 
"tart, and during late December, January atul February g<ioil sheep 
feed was secured from it. Tlte total carrying capacity uf tin* crop 

amounted to 600 sheep for five week.*, or, in otlnr wurds, e.:ich acre 

carried the e<pilvalont of oiu^ shwp for 50 weeks, h nnliennore, being 
available in the dry month.'^ of tlie year, the fodder was not only 
fattening, but healthful, rho sheep grazed on it gaiiieLl considerably 
Ml e«mdition, and an estimate of its grazing value has been put down 
;it £l per acre, with an initial outlay of 6s. 6d. for "eed. manure and 

drilling. Past experience here ha." proved that a rape crop of thi" 

kind has rather a beneficial etTect upon the soil, and the following 
main crop gives lietter results than if grown in the 'trdinary manner 
<m bare fallow. 

Preparation for Seeding, 1920. 

On tile dry fanning hnuD of the farm. 650 acre- were fallowed 
during the months from rluly to September of last year. Tbe.ae fallows 
have since been rolled, harrowed, and disc cultivated, and are now 
m good tilth awaiting further autumn rains, when they will be given 
th(* final cultivation before .seeding. 

During the month the following areas have been ploughed in pre- 
paratdon for various crops this winter; — 60 acres for rape. 140 acres 
for harlev, 200 part ploughed for oats. 

The above areas, which have been green ]>louglie<i to carry winter 
crops of rape, barley and oats this season, were all fallowed in 1917, 
and carried crops of hay and wheat in 1019. The total cereal seseding 
tliis .sea.son will be (exclusive of exporimoutal aroa.s) 1,050 acres 

Seasonable Activities During the Month of February. 

Lnoernc hay harvesting has received marked attention, some 150 
tOn?j of prime hay being stneke<l. The be.st fields have yielded up tn 
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07 ewt. per aere in the single cutting, and the average for the season 
of 5 cwts. on such fields as these will amount of 7 tons. Generally 
throughout the district 5 to oh toms of good quality lucerne hay per 
acre may be estimated as an average yield. Irrigation activities have 
been carried on throughout the month, and, owing to the dry w'eather 
and the hot winds, which have prevailed, heavy waterings have been 
applied to the lucerne areas. To date for the season since 1st Septem- 
ber, 1919, approximatciy 20 inclios of water has been applied to all 
our irrigated areas, and it is estimated that one furtlier watering of 
4 inches per acre will complete tlie season. This will give a total of 
two acre-feef of irrigation water to every acre under the irrigation 
system of the farm. 

Further activities, such as thrashing, straw baling, ga-ain carting, 
chaff cutting, grading of seed wheat and despatch, de.struotion of noxious 
weeds, attention to dairy herd, sheep, cattle, horsf's and poultry, wore 
carried out, as well as experimental work and general fanning routine. 

Fodder Picserves, — Tliere has not been a more pressing prohlem 
facing the agriculturist and stoek-owner for the past twelve months 
than the question of adequate fodder reserves. Conditions similar 
to those which prevail at present should teach those men dependent 
on the land for their living the great necessity to be ready for tin- 
dry times, wliich come periodically. Xu .'^tock-owner sliould hi* with- 
out hay, or fodder of some kind, to lairry his stock through a perio<l 
of at least twelve months similar to that wliicli we are at ])re,senr 
undergoing. It is always false economy to sell tliis necessary reserve 
of fodder, even though the market price be tempting in the extreme. 
The holding of such reservt-s is the only real insurance against drouglu 
in tlie dry areas throughout the State. 

At the pre.sent time, on this farm, 500 tons of wheaten and oaten 
hay, 22,> ton-; of lucerne, 30 ton^ of haled oaten straw, and IfiO tun< 
of lucerne and oaten ensilage are on liand and are ,«iitiicient to carry 
the stock for at least months from date in case of necessity. 

Live Stock. 

Horses . — -Forty working horses are being continually employe«l at 
the seasonable cultural operations of the tuonth. while 20 drauglit 
mares, with their fouls by the Clydesdale stallion, Huron Wigton, .arc 
being grazed, and will be brought into work during April, when rim 
heavy part of the .seeding has commenced. The ration.^ of tlie horses 
in full work at present is approximately 35 lbs. of oaten, lucerne, and 
wheaten hay eliaff during working day.s — Monday to Saturday; whib' 
on Saturday afternoon and Sunday they are given lucerne hay in the 
shelter paddock, as well as chaff at night. X"o grain of any kind is 
now being fed, and it is maintained that the addition of lucerne to 
the ration of hay chaff makes up the necessary nutritive ratio so essen- 
tial for the health and .strength of these working horses. 

Cattle. — Forty-four Ftod Poll cow.s arc now being milked in the 
dairy, and .six Fricsians. These 50 cows are averaging approximatciy 
150 gallons of milk per day. Tlioir rations consist of 14 lbs. lucerne 
and oaten silage, together with 8 lbs. of bran per day in the bails. 
12 lbs. lucerne buy in the feeding racks at night, and one hour per day 
grazing on irrigated lucerne. The health of the whole dairy hcnl 
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hai> been excellent during the month, and the cows are in good milk- 
ing condition. There are on hand al-^o 18 young and four aged bulls, 
rogether with 12 heifers and 10 dry cowd 

Sheep . — The total ii umber of sheep being carried at present on the 
farm consists of the following: — 640 Merino-Lincoln cross four-year- 
iihl ewe.s in lamb to Suffolk and Border Leicester rams, to drop from 
1st April onwards; 30 Suffolk cross weaners; 30 mixed sheep as 
rations; 260 Border Jancester studs; 80 Suffolk studs; total, 1,040. 
riie be.st of the stud sheep are now being given s]>ccial treatment, with 
a view to exhibition in the forthcoming July Sheep-breeders’ Show, 
i'he bulk stud and crossbreds are a'-iing as .scavengers in the f allows, 
pasture areas, stubbles, and oeeaslnnal green fodders. Their con- 
dition is being maintained for lamhlng. Although the Suffolk and 
1 ’order l^eice.'iiers studs wcuu* mated in the early part of January of 
I his year, we do not ex[H’et ilic lambs from these docks to drop to 
due date, as it has always been difficult to have these Kiiglish breeds 
M-rved before the middle or the end of February each year. 

Main Work Proposed for the Month of March. 

1. Continuation of lucerne hay harvesting and irrigation. 

2. Final cull Ivation of fallows and prejuirntion for seeding. 

3. Completion of ploughing for winter (U'ops of barley and oats. 

4. Seeding of rape— catch crop, 60 acres. 

5. Start to bo made at early seeding of barley as fodder. 

6. Mainrciiaiici' nf farmiicr r"u:i;:c ai^l impruvciiirht w.o-k. 

7. Attention to live stock and dairy herds. 

Exctivntioii of main drainage channel through low ]evfd^ of farm. 

EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 

By C. S. (iordrni. Field Offircr, ITcrrio, , . 

(jenerat. 

rhe chief work on the experimental fields has been that of pluugh- 
ing .and fallow cultivation in ]U'e]iaralion .if the seed-bed for this 
vear’s crops. Other items were: — 

1 . Examining and arranging the seed from apparently succes.-- 

fu! <'ro»i‘s for sowjui: as fir': gciuTaiion crosses iii 1920. 

2. Kinal laboratory cxaiiiiiiaiion of tin' Fl and h2 crossbred 

cereals and individually recording, thrashing ami prepar- 
ing the seed from tlic selected plains. 

.3. 'riirashing, winnowing and weighing the grain from F3 and 
K4 crossbred cereal plots, tabulating the result.-^ and grading 
the seed of tliose selecti^l for furllier trial in long rows. 

4. Harvesting sugar-bnn seed from selectod roots having a high 
sugar content. 

.'1. Envestigation of soil and subsoil conditions affiMuing the 
growtli of lucerne under irrigation. 

6, Despatch of graded seed wheat to farmers. 

Seeding Te5ts, 1919. 

The importance of graded seed, early sowing and suitable variety 
a.s factors govoniing successful cereal culture is again emphasized in 
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the following tables giving the re.sults of seeding testa carried out at 
Werribeo during the past season: — 

TABLE Xo. I. 

Graded Seed Tests, 1919. 


Seed (65 lbs. per acre) Sown with 120 lbs. .super, per acre on weib 
w^orked fallow, 29 th ^lay, 1919. Harvested 31st December, 1919. 
Variety, Graham. 


GriiJe of Seed. 

! i 

: Vi(‘l 1 rH.*r acre. | 

i , ! 

Remarks. 

Normal seed (from harvester) 

i 

bush. 

, . , 11 

lbs, 

:U) 

Average of 11 plots 

First Grade 

.. U 

28 


Second Grade . . 

12 

44 

j Averc^e of 2 plots 

Third Grade 

11 

4 

1 


XoTE. — The first grade of seed wa.> retained by a .<rrcen having 
2.75 in. in. openings. The see^nid grade of seed wa.s retained by a screen 
having 2.5 m.m. openings. The third grade of seed was tliat wliirli 
passed tlirongh a screen having 2.5 m.ni. opt-nings. 

'FABLE Xo. IT. 

Early axd Late Sowx Variety Tests, 1919. 

Seed 65 lbs. per acre, fertiliz(Hl with 120 lbs. siijier. per acre. Sown 
on well-worked falbuv in Field Xo. 3 X.E, 


VipM por acre. 



Variefy, 


' , 

■ “ — ' 




Earlv Sown 

Late Sown ^9th 

. 

. . . 


M\y, 

July, 1019), 




bush. Ib'^, 

Dm 

Yandilla King . 



in s 

1 2S 

Mar.shaH's No. 3 



10 .8 

2 ,32 

Federation 



12 4S 

2 24 

Part’s Imperial . . 
Gluyas 

King’s Fairly 



15 12 

i;i 4 

li 40 

:i 2s 



n 52 

2 0 


TABLE Xo. III. 

Early axd Late Kate of Seeding Test wmi Algerian Oats. 
vSown on fallow in field Xo. 4 X.K. Fertili/.ed with V20 \hA. super, 
per acre. 


See I per iicre. 

Vi 

Id per aero. 

; Earlv Sown (istU 

Late Sown (4th 


. — - . . . . 

i May lOlJ). 

j July 1919). 


buah. Ibi). 

buah. Ib.'i. 

Algerian Oats, 80 lbs. 

.. ; 10 32 

3 0 


; 17 24 

1 3 0 

„ 40 „ 

.. i 14 34 

i t 24 
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Permanent Rotation Field. 

Tlio results from the various wheat plots in this field are recorded 
in order of yield in Table Xo. IV. The three plots sown on hare 
fallow are all at the top of the list, and give an average yield of 21 
bushels 3 lbs. per acre. The next group of five plots—four following 
peas harvested for grain and one following rape— give an average yield 
of 17 bushels 5."i lbs., while the plot on which wheat is grown every 
year is at the bottom of the list with only 15 bushels 11 Ihs. per acre. 

TAHLK .\... IV. 

Pkkm.\.\knt Kotatiov FiKf.io 1910. 

} (dds from Wheof Ffnf.s. 

Varioiy, Vandilla King. Seed per aiu-e, Ih". Sown 2nd June. 1910. 
FfUilizer— Super., 129 Ihs. pf-r aero. Flot area. 42 acre-;. Harvested 
2nd danuary, lit20. Main fall during growing j)f'ried. 6 in. 



■ Oats, Pastures, Fallows, Wheat 

busli. 

21 

Ibg. 

59 


I'i) 

Bare Fallow, Wheat 

20 

38 



Pasture. Fallow, Wheat 

20 

.33 


:V2 

; Oaten Hay, Peas, Wlieat 

19 

7 


;u 

Oaten Hay. RajH', Wheat 

18 

58 

OutMtie plot . damaged by birds. 

I'll 

Barley. Peas. Wheat 

18 

20 

Yield, ineludinu eslimaU^l loss 

.nt 

Rape. Peas. AVlieat 

17 

41 


11 

ItajM*. Barley. IV-as. Wheat . . 

15 

33 


2d 

: IVheat eoiUiriooii.sIy 

l.“) 

11 

, Plot containing a lot of wild o.ats 


RUTHERULEN EXPERIMENT FARM. 

P. B. O'Keefe, Mannyer. 

Tile rainfall for the month was nil, and li«-avy winds and dn*t 
St onus were of fiaaimmt occurrence. Xotwiiii^tanding the dry con- 
ditions prevailing jdonghing nas carried on. and all areas, except t’nose 
mtended for late sowing with brown oats, barhy, and peas, are nearing 
■omjdetion. 

The dist riVmtion of .'ctnl grain has commenced, both wlioat and o.ifs 
ln'izig eagerly sought a/ter. In the (*ase of w/u'at fljc orders were so 
.numerous that it was found necessary to liiiuf parcels so as to in.sni-e 
all fanners semiring at least a ]>roporfion of I ho amount rcapii red, rhns 
at least putting tlumi in the \\.\y of having a sup]dy of pure seed for 
dieir own use next season. 

Ci r.rrRAt. Opkkatioxs. 

The total area now plougln d exclu<lvo of Kx]>eriiiiont Field is 500 
acres, 200 acres of tbi.s being falb'W wbiet? has been doubly cultivated 
with apriug tooth* cultivator : the remaining ’1(10 acres is now being 
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rolled and worked up 'n preparation for seediiisr early in April. A 
further area of SO acres will be ploughed later and seeded with brown 
oats 40 acres, barley 20 acres, and peas 20 acres. 

Live Stock. 

Live stock are holding their condition well, but foo<l supplies are 
now becoming scarce, stubble growth and summer grasses having quite 
dried up. 

Two cows both by Ayrshire bull have come in, one a heifer, the othcf 
on her second calf. The former shows a test of 4.4. the other 4.6. 
The best yield for riie month was a shorthorn cross cow which calved 
during January; she yielded .'^50 Ihs. milk with a 4.3 test. Produce 
to the value of £1 Ss. per cow was sold. Fodder ctmsists of soaked 
wlieateii chaff and bran, sorghum, •'Ilage, and paddock pasture. Young 
.stock are given a small daily ration, chiefly wa^ste from cow feed, to help 
to maintain their condition. 


SwiN*. 

Pigs are rapidly increasing in weight, and show ;i much quicker 
development on new season's wheat. Hereunder is a table showing 
weekly increase in live weight of young pigs, weighed during the month, 
along with the weiglit of pollard and skim milk used, and price of 
same. The pigs were, as shown, six weeks old at first weighing, and 
W(U‘e weaned a week previously. The crossbred {)igs .are from a large 
Yorkshire-Berkshiro sow by a pure Berkshire boar. The ]>nn^ lire<ls 
are inbred, the sow having been served by her full brother. It was 
noticeable in the weigiiing fur the wei'k ended 18th February. 1920, 
that both lots of pigs had nor gained as miicli in weight as during the 
previous week, no reason for which can be nssigneH, whilst the gain .at 
subsequent weighing was made at a considerably increased cost for feed. 


Table Showing Weekly Ini rk ask in Live Weight of Pigs, and 
Pollard, etc.. Used, with Prick, during February, 1920. 


Cross^ 
bred 
1 1 pigs. 


Pure 
Bred 
3 pigs 


i 



Date 

of 

Weii^ht 

ItVT'as^i 
in 7 (lay** 

Polhrd 
used In 
Ua. at 

Skim 

^r^lk 

at 

Colt of 
rolbiM. 

Co^i i.i 

Skim 

Tot;i} Cosf . 


Weighing 

la ib^. 

in 

Id. 

per lb. 

III, per 
iCillon. 

Milk. 


6 wks. 

1.2.20 

278 




a. d. 


d 

£ ... . 1 . 

7 M 

11.2.20 

:i39 

fil 

OH 

20 gals. 

5 H 

1 

H 

0 6 9J 


18.2.20 

395 

50 

57 i 

15 „ 

4 94 

1 

3 

0 6 0\ 

9 

2.5.2.20 

4.55 

m 

88 

17 „ 

S 2 

1 

5 

0 9 7 


Petal gai; 

a . . : 

177 lbs. ; 



Cost of I 

'ecd 


1 2 5 

6 wks. 

4.2.20 

143 








7 „ 

11.2.20 

173 

30 

.30i 

31 

! 2 gals. 


1 

0 

0 3 6J 

8 „ 

18.2.20 

197 

24 

9 „ 


0 

9 

0 3 4 

9 „ 

25.2.20 

232 1 

3.5 

t;3 

11 M 

5 3 

0 

11 

0 0 2 


Petal gai: 

n . . 1 

i89 Ii>g. i 



Cost of Feed 


0 13 OJ 
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RAINFALL IN VICTORIA, 

Fourth Quarter, 1919. 


District. 

1 

i 


1 

t 

C 

5'par. 


. .... . ; 

6 







I’oints. 

I 

Points, j 

PolDta. 

Pointe 

MaHee Xortli 

M<-aM 

■J7 

55 ! 

i>t7 

1,007 


NuMilfll 

i 111 

05 : 

>il 
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REMINDERS FOR APRIL. 

Catvlk. — A> the nl^lits becuzne onider the dairv cows should he rtifjiped. 'I'he 
riifjs should be removed in day time when the shade temperature reaches 60 
decrees. If new erass is plentiful, eive a ration of hay or straw, whole or 
chaffed, to counteract the purging effects of young grass. It will be found 
profitable Xo give a few pounds of bran, crushed oats or pollynical in addition to 
other feed, to all cows giving a fair quantity of milk, Kead article by Jlr. B. A. 
Barr, Food Values and Rations,'’ in Journal for September, 1916. Algerian 
nats should be sown on suitable Ian*! for grazing off in the winter. Sow a 
mixture of oats, rye, and tar‘^s or peas for winter fodder or to fill silos. Only 
exceptional cows or those required for city milk supply should he scrve<l between 
now and July. Within the next two or three months is the best time for cows 
to calve, as they will pay to feed through the winter, give the best returns for 
the season, and be dry when the feed is dry and at its worst. Calves should 
have lucerne hay or eiushcd oats when grass is not plentiful. Take eare that 
salt lick previousl}' recommended is availabli'. ()nr‘ or two pniinds of linseed 
cake or meal given daily should lie found henetieial. In addition to its feed value, 
the oil in the cake or meal will ciiunteraot the effect of dry feed, which i? liable 
to cause impaction, 

S'liKLT. — Merino and fine cros- ewes, if mated early, will lamb from now 
on. Those in lamh to the larger British breeds uf rains can U* expeeftal to 
give a certain amount of trouble in lambing. 

Close attention should be given morning and evtming to save every Iamb possible, 
and pick up any ewes that may Ize cast. If the ewes are well- wool led sorts, they 
will need crutching, at the same time clear wool from around teats, and from the 
eyes. If the ewes are attentive motluTs, any lambs that are found dead after these 
precautions, apart from weather conditions, foxes, &c., are just as well gone, Rive 
purgative drenches at first sight of ewes ap|K'aring ill in any way. Oive warm 
salad oil to any lambs that are dull in appearance. Kwes after difficult parturition 
or retention of after-birth can often be saved by flushing out with \ oz. Lysol to 
3 pints warm water. Reserve fresh pasture, or better still, sow a mixed green 
crop to turn ewes into later on, but not while carrying the lambs, this is too often 
injurious. On fine mornings when attending ewes, if feed is plentiful and ewes 
strong castrate as many ram lambs as possible, they are easily caught when two 
or tliree d^’s old. Rlace them between the feet on the ground, no liolder is 
necessary. In districts where conditions make second dipping a necessity, scp 
that it is done before the weather bt'coraea too unsettled. 

Rigs. — Sows not already served should be put to the boar. Supply all pigs 
with plenty of bedding, and see that sties are warm and well ventilated. Supply 
sow> liberally with grain. Castrate young boars as early as possible. I*ipf 
should be highly profitable now, as pork is very dear. Rape, barley (especially 
skinless), oats, &c., may he sown for grazing during winter. 

Poultry.— Do not feed maize this month - soft food aids moult; add » 
tea.'^poonful of linseed to each bird’s ration once daily. The more exercise the 
hens get the better they moult. -Add to drinking water one packet of Epsom 
salts to twenty birds. Keep a sharp look out for chicken pox. Forward pullets 
should now be in their winter quarters, with plenty of scratching litter, and fe<l 
liberally — including ration of animal food. Grit, shell, and charcoal should 
always he available. 
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FLAX A.ND ITS CULTIVATION. 

/', HlfiUl, li. -Ir/. Arhiitj Srcrrfar-L ( 'nm/ilf/niruilUi Fhl.C Commiiit . 

For iliT jUL-t twenty yoai's ninri- tiax fur fibre ]i:i> l>era grown on 
limited senie in (lie (ii[)f>.daiifl Di^noct of Victoria, and attempts have 

al. u) been inndi^ fo e-talilisli its cnhivation in nther States, bm owing to 
ihe Jow price uf fihn- tlie return^' iiblaiiie l were imt -ulH.-ieiit ly Inerative 
ut itiduee farmer,', to grow fiax in jircferemo' to the otlu-r farm crops. 

Ill or:ler to .'iiimulate tlie proiluctiiin uf fiax prodnets. tiie ('omnion* 
\V('all!i (iovenniie.at, under the Ibuinlii- .\ct of l|t07. granted a bounty 
uf lU piT emit, on the market valm* uf ail fibi'e and linseed produced 
in Australia, hut tlii< Act wa.s not larLn'ly availed of. ami did not risnit 
in any material inert ase in the acreage .-own. When (lie Bonntie.- Act 

w. 'is allowed to lapse in liMT, tin- area devoted to fiax in Victoria wa.- 
:d>ont 4(10 acre-. 

Australia's Present Opportunity. 

At tins time the whole juvsition with regard to the cuitivation of 
fibfd plants under Went a radical alteration. Prior to the war Ixussia 
produced more than SO per cent, of (he world’.'< fibre, and owing to the 
extreme cheapne.<s of laliour in that country she was aide to oiace fibre 
m the imirket at a comjiaralively low cost, with the result that the 
price of fibre in .Vu-tralia wa- a[»proxiinately from £40 to l':“0 per ton. 
Witli the passing of tlie fiav-growing di.-irlcts of Eu.ssia into German 
hitinis and the dlsorgsnizatlun of tlie tlax imlustrv in France and Bel- 
gintn, the shortage of fibre for civil and mil it ary needs became more 
and more acute* and iwici's ro<e ovt*r three times their pre-war level. 

With tlw? object primarily of assisting (ircat Britain to overcome 
this shortage, the Cominon wealth Government guaranteed £5 per ton 
fer standard fiax grown during 101 S, and under this guarantee the are.a 
sown to flax was increased to 1.400 acres. The guarantee for the 1010 
crop was increased to ffi per ton. and the area sown that year was 
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ziiOO acres. Tlie rreatinent of the 1!)18 erop at llie luills i.s now lunirly 
completed, arid an interim dividend of £2 pm- ton will be distributed 
tills month (A[)ril, I0:i0) to i^rnwers, in addition to the £5 alreudv 
received. further ilividi-nds will bo inadi* available on realization of 
the whole harvest. 

The cessation of hostilities has not relie\(‘d tin- shnrta,i*<‘ of fibre, hut 
rather accentuated it. Stocks nf linmi throuirhont the world havf- been 
dejileted, and there are no reserves of raw material upon wliieh to draw. 
I he opinion is strongly held in Kn^lidi iraile circles that remunerative 
jtrice.s will rule tor many ymtrs, and it is considered most unlikclv thai 
miees will ever reach their ))re-war h*vel. 

Tn order to encourai«e fanners to take adi’anlap'i- of tliis unpn- 
e(>dented opj>ortnnity of rirnilv e'tahli>liiny^ the Hax industry, the ('.mi- 
nion wealth (Government has ^uarant(H‘d a price for (be tlax urown 
daring the next thrn- vanirs. With a three yi-ars’ ^uaranlee of 
leiminerative prices tlu-ri- is ev(-ry inceiit!\a' to farmers in sultahh* 
districts, to not only yn-ow Hax, bur to (‘o-operate in the ei-iM-lioii of dax 
mills for the treatnieiit ot tlie tlax straw. Tlie guarantee for ltt2(t is 

per ton, and for l!tiM and £') per ton for raw fla^^ 

.Vustralia iniporis annually Hax prodiiets to the valm* of £1 .NOtt.OOtt. 
and as it ha- h(*en (h-mon-trati-d that Hax (-an i)e ^rown to perfection 
in many ]>art< of mir eemtiiient, any neydi-et to takf* fnl: inlvaiita^e of 
flic pres(-nt fa\'oral)l(^ ojipoMniiity to develop the lndustr\' wmdd he a 
;•( rioiis redei-tion on .\ustralian initiative and eiiterjo’ise. 

Flax for Fibre. 

tlax ifjtiUiH osthli It HI ] Is to-day om* ot the most niiportant 
■’dual jnirpose ” ero])-. Die filin- obtained from the str-iw ha- a wide 
range of u-efulnes-, siipiplylng the raw material from whieh the finest 
linen, as wcdl as the stronge-i enrdage. can Ik* inaniifaetnrt d ; while the 
se(‘d, known a- linseial. is -iiie of tin- iiio-t ctuu-i'iitrale.i and fallmiing 
of stock foods. Kvcii after the i-xt r:n-i ion ot tlie oil, the ri-iiine, lin.siaMl 
meal, is a very valii.ilde rattle toi.d. l.tnsre.l oil ha- n:an\- nsi-s, atnl i- 
rlie cliifd' ingredient of paint. 

Hax may l;e grown mther for fibre- oi- -i-ed, ami the rlimatie 
I'mjnirements and cultural op'-rati-ans vary somewhat adth tie- purpose 
tor winch tlu’ crop m grown. .\s mo-t Hax grown in Victoria i,- n-eil 
]iriinurilv for tin- prodnerioh iif Hhre, ibis si b- uf tin- imlitstrs niav be 
deilL with first 

Climate. 

For the prodm-tion of fim- huiir hbn- of men tjualily, the- plant 
rerpiires a ratbm- slow de\fdopni(mt with f(*w, if any. sudden clii-ek-;- 
Success ill the raising of sin-ii plants eoiild be lookml for in districts 
U'itb a rainfall of upward' of l'H im-lie-, when- tin* spring is cool and 
moi-t. 

Soils. 

Flax is a hardy jdatit, and providfal the land is well <lrained it will 
thrive on a variety of soils, hut it jirefers a free loamy or i-hocolatt* soil 
with a (-lay suhsoil, (Jood potato land is admirahly suited for it, and. 
gmn rally sjieaking, sati-fm-tory n-turiis will hi fditai ned from Hax when 
grown under i-oiidil ions that wmuld jirodnce a good i-rop of oaten itay 
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Airioii^? rlu‘ districts thnr well siiitr-d in b >fh -oil a)j<l rdiiiinK' 

inr tho grt)Wt)) nf Hnx !U'f^ : ('cjili'ul (lijijisl nid, jiHi'ticularly in tin* 
vicinity of Di’niiin. \V;u’rMi;nl, Tnii’itl^on, ;iiul Morvvr'l!; Snio. Koo-woc- 
j'liji, iJoinsoy. Kyin-tfin. Hnllnriil. ^^'ohn*. 

Cultural Requirements. 

‘Dio culti\'atit)ii (Ittcs not jO'c^-cnr any sjic 'ial difficiili ir--\ 'Dk. ini^lliod 
is very siuiilnr to tliat rcrjiiircd for an oatcii bay crop, and tbo cost of 
jirotlnction is very liltle iinna*. Tlie preparation of ijie -eed berl i-; mo-i 
!;(i|iorf:nif, 

I. Tbe Woj'kln^ of tlie land siiniiirl be -'icii a- uil! prodiiee a fitn- 
lilrli ainl leave the sui'lacc a- bo’el as possiiilc so ;u to tacilifate cnttinii 
(•Jos(‘ to tlte j^rouiid witli tbe binder and tbu- la^dnci* tlje lo^s of lenet], 
III a inininiiijii. As ;:niMl length is on;‘ of tbe iiio<i iinportant r.:‘ijnire* 
meiits fur flax for fibre the tiece-sity fo]- tlii.' precaipion is apjnin-nr. 

'2. rile lainl .-lionld i.e clean and free a- po-sibb- from weeds, e-[n- 
j'iallv st roiiiilv'j^ro \vi nt: uin-- sncli a- wild niriii|i. dock, iliistle-^, iVe, 
Flax, iieiii^ a fine -tenmicd -low-^rowin^ plant, is ill-adapte(l to enin- 
pete willi weeds, r-spindally in its (‘arly rtayes. SliouM weed' a]»pear 
nf:er the Hax is bei^ininiie: to pM'ow. ibev -lionlil be cut nr joiilc'd oui. 
as iIk'IO* is no crop iii wbndi tiny are more ](ernieions. fn)‘ not only do 
rliev re<lii(M' tile yiedd, bin tiny cause ln-s and iiieonvcniciicc in tli(' snl)- 
>i‘(!iient treatniciii at the tnilU, 


5 eedin^. 

Vietvii'ian experience ba' didinitclv proved tliai the b.'st time t'-r 
onvinjr is frnni tbe miibrc of April lo tin- nbnldle ot May. thonirli tbir 
mav be varii-d somewliai aeeordiiiir to locality and sitiiaiion: but carlv 
seediiijr is .'truii^rly ui'^osl for all di'triiMs, the oliject liciny 1“ bavi> in.- 
nlants firnilv (‘stablis}ie<i b-fore tlie winri-r -cts in. In -‘mic district' 
'•owin^ IS pfolotmed as late r- the latter part of dune, but ll•l]e^s tbe 
spring is exeeptionallv tavoi'able, then i- a damn r id -iich crojvs ludny 
viTv sboi't, and the <'oinjiarat ively lew instance' ol flax crop iailurcs 
in till* lit Is and Iltl!' 'easiiii> were prad ica’iv all din-dly due to rbe 
lateness of sowiiiir. 

For fibre, si'cd is 'onn at the rate •!'» tc 7'i Ho. to tlie acre, and 
may be cither drilled in or broadvasU'd ( piao'erably the latter), and llien 
lij^liflv harrowed and rolled. A biMadi a-i effeiO mav in obtained with 
a drill bv takiujj: out the see<l tulxs ami allowiiip^ tin* s<’ed to driMd;' 
on a board set at a sli^dii aiiule. As tlu* 'Cid is laiyc emniydi to sow 

separately there is to mix is witli the fertili/vr, 

seed lx* drillevl in. it slioubi In* snwii very s]i;dlow from to '1 inch 
ibcj>; oib('rwis(. it mav fail to irerniiiiate. 


Seed, 

'Die variety of linseid almost e’Xcludvi*]y -own in Victoria is "blue 
rioweriiiir Ivi.ira,” wliicli has been developed in l^roniii di.'triet from a 
.small coiisi^nmient imported s<une years ayo. (1 rowers are stronsrly 
advised lo use only ^^ood Vielori:ui aceliniati7.ed sef«d. as the rv'siilts 
ol)t!iiiiod from the sowinir of imported send have befii most dl.sappoiutinj:. 

1 2 
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111 most countries the practice is to firau’ flax either for fibre or for 
seed, and not to use llu' one crop for both purjXises, but in Gijipsland 
it lias been found possible to obtain both fibre and seed from the same 
crop. In order to de so, however, it is ne{!(\ss’:iry to cut the crop when 
the se(‘d is still sli«:]itly immature, and it is a moot point whether better 
results would not be obtained by so\vin<r linseed wliich had been alb wed 
to fully mature before liarvestiiiir. 

There is little doubt that the yield from flax, especially of seed, cuild 
bo greatly increased by systematic seloetiom Kxperirnenbs on flax 
varieties were Inaiiguratod at the Central Keseareh Farm, Werribee, 
in ID IS, and while they arc as yet in the preliminary stage it seem? 
very probable that from a s|'n.tdal selection a variety partioularly suit- 
able for fibre pr()diiction will be obtained. l^romislng results' have 
also been obtained with special seed selection, but of course it nill be 
some time before these new varieties will be available for distrih.'tion. 

The Common wealth Flax Committee is distributing good, clean 
Victorian acclimatized linseed at £1 per bushel, ami farmers desiring 
su{>plies should cominiinicate with the Secretary, 314 Albcrt-strect, Kast 
Melbourne. 

Manures. 

Bonedust or a mix mi re of bomalust and mpm-ph ns I in quantities 
of from 1 to 2 cwt. has given very satisfactory rrsulfs wbcu a]>plied to 
dax crops. The superphosphate seems to he partieularly valuable in 
:i'i-isting the croji to ('stablisli itself before the winter sets in. 

Flax not an Exhausting Crop. 

ill some quartiTS tliere is a Irnditional aversion to growing tlax on 
the ground that it exliansts the soil; tliat this is a misconception i- 
})roved not only by ehnnical analysis, but also by the experience ot 
farmers in the Dnmin distriet, where flax ha< been grown in rotation 
with other farm (Tf){)s for upwards of fiftemi year'; without aiiv di’- 
rcriorating efFoct on tin- tVrtility of the soil. .\s a mattiu" of fact, 
analyses made by the t'anadiau ami Fnited Stated Departimmts of 
Agrieulture >liow that an average eroji of Hax reiiioM^s le^s ])lant food 
from the s^dl than do(s a ‘-roj) of wheat or oat>. It mav also be men- 
tioned that one of the iiea\ icst, if not the lieavii^t, erop of barley in the 
Sale district l:i.>t year v\as grown on land from which over '2 tons oi 
flax to the acre wa^ taken the year previously. 

Necessity for Rotation. 

While flax is rrdatively no more exliausting than <in ortlinary cereal 
crop it is o.s.X"ntial that it should bo grown in rotation \vitb other farm 
crops, owing to the tt iKleiicy of land on which it is sown eoujimiously 
to become “flax-sick.” Idiis “ flax-sickness ” has boon sh()wn to be 
due, not to the exhaustion of the soil, but to the presence in tlie .soil of 
a fungij.s diseasf* — Flax wilt (FiKwrin/n I mi) comparable to, but more 
virulent than, the well-known disease Take-all {() phiohohts gra minis), 
which attack.s wlicat (Tops grown continuously on tlie same land. The 
fungus of Flax wilt originates iii the soil or in infected seed, and attacks 
plants at all stages of growth causing them to wilt and die as if for 
want of water. The remedy comsists in rotation of croj>s in which flax 
will not be sown on same la mi oftcner than once in four years. 
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Quite apart from the question of disea-e it U bar] farming both in 
theory ami praetioe to attempt to orop laud eontiriuously with flax. 
The flax plant has a delieato root system which does not penetrate 
deeply, and must necessarily, tlierefore, obtain its nutriment from the 
upper few inches of soil. Monce to avoid exhaust tlie surface soil, 
flax should he ;,^ro\vn in roiatioti with croj^s wliicli iiave a ntore vigorous 
root syst(‘!ii, and are aide to pf-nelrato more deeply, atid draw a portion 
of their h>od materials from the subsoil For tln^ ^ame reason care 
.should be (itken, in pnqjaring fla.x stubble for ilio siieeeediiig crop, tc 
|dougli deiq) miougli to bring up some of the subsoil iti order to re[deni.sli 
I he surf act; soil with avail tilde plant food. 

While we 'till lack definite experijmmial r'vi<]<mce as to which is 
the tiiost suitable roiaiioii in wliieh Hax may be grown, it appears to 
lit in well with most farm crop'. 

A rotation freqtU'iirly ])ractisf'd in the Dnuiiii district flax, oats, 
or potatoes, rape ( f(‘d otf ). Feediiig ulT the rayio witli sheep tends to 
(dean the land and kee]> it free from weeds. In autumn tiu‘ rape is 
[)loiighed afioiit 7 inche.s deep, in )>reparation for tlic flax crop whic-j 
succeeds it in the rotation. .V senuitl light plougliing is given, and the 
latid is then worked down wiflt the eultivalor and harrowed amJ sown 
in .April, Flax also d^ies part ieu];'rly \cell after potatoes, tjie iliorough 
woi-king and lieavv iiiatiuriug id tin potato land undoubtedly liaving a 
hriK'ficial ojTeet -ui the succeeding fla.x rivip. 

Harvesting. 

Wlnm grown for iibre, flax is harvested hetore the <ocd ba< tully 
matured. In Ireland and ulher Kuio]>ean (‘nuutries no attimipt is 
made lo save the .s(a‘d, hut in Victoria it lias hocii f-juud ]io>.shide. hv 
ending the lU'op in ihe iniddli^ of the jienoil hetwi rti ti'ovenng and final 
ripenir.g, fo savi* tlis* o-ed witlmut damaging the quahitv :>\ ilie fiiun'. 

The crop is rmtdy In liarv<\sf wlimi ne»«l o} the s,*rd 1 -dls have turned 
lirown, tlioitgb a few of the lower oiu-s tuay lie more or h green. I lie 
stems at this stage are tisually of a golden e.'dour wdh fji • le.r'i ui 

of tin* foliage drojipin.g off. 

In Kuropc flax for fi)>re is ]>u]leil ],y ’ha'id. Ihe rt-axuis given for 
adoplijig ibis lalmriou,^ uu-thod ari- ill rt obtahi the tull Iritgrli of 
^traw : (2) to avoiil slain and injury wiiich may occur trem soil 
moislur*' soaking Into tlm cut steiii' \^hih’ curing in the 'roi)’^: (o> tv 
avoi<l the blunt cut etid< of fllire. 

d'lie scarcirv and liigb cost -d fann labour in .\u'tra]!a renders 
jmlling im}>rat*iicab]e. and flax i' mu witli a nmimr and binder like a 
hay crop. Whatever disadmintages tlh-: method may leave, as ooni- 
(uired with j)ulliug. are more than olTset by the dimmisbed cost 
of harvesting. AIonMiver, when pnqar alienti'Ui has l-een given to 
the preparation of the seed b(u{ tlio ou'taci' will be smooth .and even, 
and the crop may be mit very close tv the gronn I, and as the roots 
(‘onlain no fibre the loss will be varv nnall. 

Flax is eonsiderablv tougher to li irvi st tb.an and tlio binder 

knive.s, which siiould be plain, not sickle or serrated, must be in good 
order. It outs more easily in briglil. clear weather, and many ex- 
perienced growers eonsider 10 a.ni. quite earlv enotigh to eommenoe 
cutting on any day. The sheaves sbntihl be of medium si/.e, and well 
butted, and tied stv'urely nearer the bead tlian the butt, as the tendeney 
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is for th(.‘ rwiiu' to towards tiir l)otto]ii. Tlu'V sh<iiil(l fo put iii 
long stocks, not round, and st;i(‘ki‘<l whi n ready, as unduly long exposun> 
in the paddock is not lioneficia], A stacked crop allows larger and 
more even loads to lu' carted or triiekeil. 

Cost of Production and Returns. 

It will 1 m‘ seen therefore that the <‘iiltivalinii and hai’vesling of tin* 
dax ero[) is nnndi th(‘ sann* as in the (otse of an onlinary hay erop 
except that s[K'cial care is |•e([llired to gut a cliain ajid hin^ seed lied. 

The (‘ost of product iini vari(‘~ smiicuhat, hut the following may lx 
taken as a hiir average in the llronin district : - 

1. l^loughing, Imrrou ina’, and siXMling .. £1 () 0 

■ 2 . Siaaf . . . . . . 10 0 

d. Fertilizer . . . . . . 0 1(1 0 

4, ('lUtiiig crop. twin", 'teoking .. 0 !.“> 0 

0 . ( 'arting crop , . . . . . 0 Ti 0 

(). Kent , , , . £1 lo £1 r>s. 

Total . . £4 Iti.'i. to £1 1 .5", 

In Ilrouin <h.sfricl a yield of 2 tons not nii(M>ninioti, hnt tlie avei*- 
age Is 1 i tons. At £(> jxo' t ni this would mean a gross r-Unrii of to 
£10 Itts. per a<-!'e. and a md pruHt ol to to £(> pn- acria i>.\clus!V" 
nt any honns which inav he availahlc for dist inhiition. and i! pia nt 
l>i'ices arf‘ inaiiitaim 1 the ainoiint of tin' h.mn.*> would mean a '^nl)>tan- 
tial addition, In addiTion, I hr dax-gi'"Wcr has the advanlagt* (d a 
guarantet'd prict* wliicli in llicse day- of rapid Hncttiatio;!' of market 
jiricos is an impm-tant consideration. 

Necessity for Mills. 

Tri firmly e.^tabH?li flax growing in any suitahh* fli.-trii't it is neces- 
sary that a null he within naisonaldi* di.'«lance so that the grower's return,- 
will not he dliniiiislted hy heavy fi'eiglit cliafges. In \Acioria liidi^ 
vidual growers fm'mtn'ly attenipted to treat thidr own Hax, but this is 
not ecoiiomical, and i> likidy to nnsiiree'-ful for two rea>mn — 

fl) The cost of machimry and ('>piiptn(mr for a to ill vould he a 
lieavy burden for any one farmer. 

f2) The rtax-grovser rarely iniderstamls siitlieieiit uf the technlipn' 
<*f retting juid ^eiltchim; to turn out a flmroiiglilv sal isfaclorv prodnet. 

The jirodnetiitn of liigli-grade fibre is esT^'miial for the si)ec(‘ss of n 
mill, amj rieeessifan-., Inuir experience and lf-'*hiiical skill. It is, (lien'- 
fore, hotter for tin* farmer to emnamtrate on the growing of the flax, 
work for whieli with ('Xperjeiicc- lie will heemiie specially fitted, and to 
liave it treated at a cu-operafive inill in idiargi* of a efimpeteni manager. 

Fy the e.stahlishiic nt ol' cr;-o|,'m a I i\ e niids the farmers will add to 
their return.s a.s growers the profit otuained from the milling operalious. 
and there will he every iiieenlive for tliem to pnxluee (he very lie.st 
(juality m’ops, 

Phirmers Iiapjiily ar<' hegi lining to realiz.:* the advantages of co-opera- 
tion, and the establi.shinent of flux mills st-eiiis to he a snittihle and 
]u'ofitahle inve.stment for (‘(inoperative cnter|»rise. 

Ali’eady two co-ofierative mills htive been (‘.stahlished, one at fialniori 
and one at Hiiln Hiiln. Tht' ( iimiiionwtailtli (Jovernnieiit, throiigli tin* 
Commonwealth Flax ( Vmmiittee, is willing to advtmee money at n low 
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j'jitc of infiM'CHl to fsiniiors anxious to o^tabli.sli mill's, and iiiidm’ tho 
A^^rioultiiral Jndustrif^s Aot tho Stato (lovoriiiuont \< also oiii[)owf'n.*d to 
do so, and it is hojH'd that farimrs in snitahlo di.st riots will fak-^ 
advantage of those oj)jK)rttniilio' to fuitei’ on a ju'ogivssivo ]>oliev. (n 
addition to tlio cO'OjaTativo luil]'. mcntioiK'd, there are also ilax mills in 
operation at Drouin, Loiiguarrv South, and Sale. Orditmrily th< 
i^rowing f)f J500 to 3ot) arre.s in any on * locality wonhl warrant tljr* err*!-- 
lion of a niill. the cfjst of wiiidi nro:! mit (*xe((‘d 

Mid Operations. 

riie pro<'('.'*.'ies to which flax j>; oihjecrfMl ai tfio niill ai'c thro-ihiiig. 
rctliiig. hreakiug. and .M-iitching. 

Threshing. 

Tin* fir<t tiperation ader tlax i- iiai'en-tnil and cnred ic t,j r(-iiiov(* the 
•-(‘i-d. As tin* straw lias to he for iln* prudnctio)! ot filua* it ]< 

<*s<fnlial that it i-hould not lu- danomcd diUniia tlie thre.HliJng. lo 
ensure this, tlie |iraetl(‘e is t(> ]>as' tlie liead of the sheaf hetween two 
roller,^ wliieli revolve in o[i[)o>;ire direeTien- ami ari* kept pre<o;*d logetln'r 
liv means of a >pring. The inixturr- of =ei d and clinfF thus oluai’ied 
i.s conveyed In’ nicai)> of an cmll hdi r*! a \\lnii<'\vcr waere it 
ejeaned. 

Retting. 

The rettitig of flax eon.-i-t.** of ireatiiieii! uhicli will dis-olve the 
iiuinmy material himling the tihre ro (he wo xly >t"in. "o ilnu the .mpara- 
’ioii may he etfi'cied with I In* niinimnni hreakage and lov-* oi fii>re. 

There are two nierho(]> nf rettinL^ knoun re-pcerively a- u :Uer-relt;ng 
.tnd dew-retting. 

In tlie ('ourfrai di-triet of ltdgliiiii. where (lie fine>i tihre iii (tie World 
iv prodiieml. Hax is retted in the Ilivi r i.y>. and ilte gr^’a* "in’cess aenie'ad 
(here is prolmldy largely due to the *ilow iiioV(*iiient and peeuharly -uit- 
aid:' quality of the water of that 'ireani. 

In Irelaml what \< known as pit-rettiiiL'' i.-* lariielv praeiix']. ho:* 
tlii.'^ iiK'tlioi] dams or pomK ot ^aryiiio leiigth and aieotn !♦ leet wide 
and 1 feet deep an* used, ami the handle- of flax are packed in almost 
verlieally with tin* top nr emp end up. Mud or -od- are then jdaeed 

0) 1 top, and the \vh()le kept down hy >tone-;. *^0 in.at dn- -;te'\es a^re 
.•overed liy about indn's of wai r. A- fennenlati'>n jo’oeeed.*^ the 
<ln':ives teml to risia ami more srone.' niusi ]>e put on to keep iliem dowj;. 

T 1 h‘ tlax .dioiild not he leieked >0 liglitly a> t.> prextiit the free ‘dr- 
<-ulation <if water, tntr should it he ton Inaivilv weighed down. Afiei 
th(‘ first W'.a'k it is te.-ted (werv day 10 >ee it it )tro)*erlv retted, and 
when th(' vetting i- eomphtmi the flax i- reinoveil tiaiin rue jot and 
Npread out to ilrv. 

In Australia the method of retting used 1> dew-reuiug, wlimh is 
also largely praeti.*;ed in HusMa. It eniiMsts in spreading the tlire.Mied 
tlax straw in long rows a few imdies apart on a gra-s or -liihhle iniddoek. 

1) «‘w-relting is really a fi'rnienttttion in whieh haeteria. dew,^ raiin tmd 
.'Sunshine all jday a part. Tin' length of lime the straw is left out 
varites aeeording to the weather, hut is n-nally ahout five or *ji\ weeks. 
To insure even riMtitig liie flax is turned at least onee during this ]>eru>d 
When snflieitmtly relied (lie straw is pn-k-'d up, lied in hiimlles. and if 
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not quite dry enough stood in stooks, and then stacked until ready for 
the breaker. 

Getting is one of the most iiiii)ortant processes to wliich flax is sub- 
jected, and the suceess of a seuteli mill depends largtdy upon this opera- 
tion being enrrieu out correctly. If the straw be iindei‘-r(!tt(*d the work 
of scutching is made more ditliciilt and expensive, while if it be over- 
retted the M)ro produced will be lacking in strength. 

Ip to the present dew-iaUting has been the only method used in 
Australia, hut a great deal of interest is being displayed in water- 
retting, and it is intended to make tests on a large scale at the Salt 
mill this vear. AVliile dew-retting lias tlie advantages of elieajine.'J- 
and simplicity, it docs not pividiice quitt* as good a quality fibre a^ 
water-retting, and has the ."tuions di.'^advantage of being totally de 
pendent on clinmtic conditions. By the introduction of water-retting 
it is considered lliat not only will the (tuality of lln‘ fibre be improved, 
but also that the quantity of fibre obtained from (andi toji of straw wili 
be increased. 

Ilowever, IhU'ore the introduction of watrr-nutiiig c.mid b.> d(‘fliiitel\ 
rceommeiuled complete infonmition is required on certain points — 
(1) The water used for retting slioiihl be .'sc»ft and free Iron; 
iron, otl',(‘rwi^e ihe quality of the fibre will be affected, 
ami 'iwiiig to the high mimoail content of tlie water ol 
iiuUiv Australian rivers tbere may be some diflicnlty in 
obraiiiing 'uilable watm-; 

More labour i.< required for water-retting, and ns it is oi 
rather an unpleasant nature, the (piestioti arises as I" 
whether llie^ extra co.-t nialer Australian eonililions would 
ho comp(‘iisated for by the in(‘rea"e<l value of the fibn- 
proflnced. 

These proltleins can only bo solved by carefully coiidiieti'd ti'sts, ami 
it is lioped that the re>nlts of the experiments (‘on ducted thl.s year wil: 
yifdd defiirite information. 

In view of the firimitive metliods of retting obtaining in all flax 
growing I'oiin tries, manv attempts have been tii.ide to perform tlie work 
by cliemicnl processes, but up to ibe present tlie result' have not Ixuu! 
eiifficiently satisfactorv to ju.4it'v dcpartiiro from existing metliods. 

Breaking. 

The process of hreahing reduces tlie woodv portion to short smal' 
pieces, called shives, mul facilitates its removal by the sen tellers, whib- 
the fibre which i.s r:c.gb and elastie is uninjured. 'riie breaker eon 
sists of pairs of horizontally-placed, tluterl nr eorrugafc'il ndlcrs, tin 
upper ones being prissed agaiii.st the lowin’ ones by means of .springs 
Tlio dry, retted straw is fid end-wisf‘ in a tfiin even layer between the 
fluted rollers and allowrd to pass between them to the oflier end. 

Scutching. 

From the breaker the straw is passed to the scutelier where the sh^ve^ 
are removed by the action of heaters which revolve at tlie rate of about 
800 revolutions per minute. The fibre loft in clean lengths is then 
baled and pressed, and is ready for tlie manufacturer. 
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Future Extension of the Industry, 

At t]io present time, owing to the nlj-enee of ariy machinery for 
Miainifactiiring eanvjis dtiek or limm fabrics, the whole of the flax fibre 
jirodiiced in Ansiralia is eNported to Great i^ritain, Imt the logical 
M'<pjen<‘o to placing tJje itidnstry on :i flrrn basis will be ^]ie estabiish- 
,iient of spinning and weaving jnills. 

War-time exjjeriem-e bas slmwti ns lie- extreme umlesirabilily of 
^•eing dependent oti outside soiirees for the '^iif>idy of sueh essential 
oiilitary napiireinents as f-anvas, 1:iri»aulin', and aeroplane cloth, and 
die estahlislinient of mills for tlie niannfaciuri' of these goods may be 
I'egarded as necessary, if only trom tin* 't:nid-pf*int of military 
Mreparcdness. 

Kveii before the war a Melhonnio firm had Uiider eon-ideration the 
(dding of the maiiufacttire of canv;!.- to its other lines of husinoss, and 
vas only jirevented from doing by the uncertainty of obtaining 
-utiieient local .supplies of raw material. It is estimated that the annual 
mini mum rcipurements of a .spinniiiir jdattt would be 1,000 toms of 
which would necessitate the cultivation of ajjproximately 1*2,000 
'. res animally. 

Wliile tlii.s is greatly in excess of i\n- jiresetit area, therr i< no rea'Oji 
why the increased acri'age Aioiild not be sown, in view of the enormous 
jreas whore flax can lie gmuii to perfei-! inn, nml tlie prospect of tlie 
■‘iiifitiuanee of high pricr-s fer many years. 

It i.s universally recognised the war has creaTcd an unparalleled 
-.^ipertunity for the develnpiiieiiT cif iIk. Hax and linen industries, and 
Miln-r countrif's are taking full adv:uilag<‘ it. 

For example, Japan is now producing some of the flnest canvas in 
hie world, and it lines not reflect crc'dit mi oiir national enterprise tliat 
•umdi of mir canvas i.s imported fiaun that country. 

Growing Flax for Linseed. 

rp to the present flax lias Ixnn gr'iwn in An.-tralia alma>l ex- 
■hisively for fibre, and the linseed has lifm regarded more or less in 
‘:]i- nature of a hy-pro^iuct. In otlier eountrii's, however, fl.ix for 
‘•c(d alone i-s an important crop, In the riiited States 2.0i)lh<tUi' acres 
.i!i‘ gi’own annnallv for this purpose, .ni l in Canada, India, and the 
Argentine tlie liiisia^d industry has a'Minied considerable diinensi'ms. 
Australia imports annually nearly t'.30<iai<i(i wortli of lins<m‘d, ami her 
croducflon is [iracticaliy negligiblta 

The shortage of llns<aHl is liampi'ring mu I'ulv the production of 
c'isced oil, but indirectly many either indu'^irii'^ also. Tlie present 

I :gli prices, tlierofore, atTord a favoralde opportiiniiy of making Aus- 

I I alia self-contained in the matter of linsci'd supplit's and of esTaldisliing 
iihsei'd-growinp as one of the pennancm agrionltnral industries. 

In common wifli all other Kastern produce, the price ot linseed lias 
affected by the change in the rate Indian exchangtg and it 
i;is now advanced to 2fls, Gd. per bushel in Melbourne. It is, of cour.se. 
i .ipossiblc to say how long these prices will k' maintained, bur as there 
1* a wo rid- wide shortage it appears most unlikely that the price will 
I ill below Ins. per bushel within the next twelve months. As a yield 
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of 8 to 10 bushels may be roasoiiiibly expected umlei* favorabh‘ eondi- 
tious, linseed growing sliould prove an attractive proposition to farmer> 
in tlio more favoured parts of tin* wlieal belt. 

Climate. 

Ill contrast to dax for fibre which needs an annual rainfall of at 
least inches, tlax for seed alone may be successfully grown on rain- 
fall of 18 to -0 inches. It is a signifieant fact that all the grea^ linseed- 
producing regions of the world have climatic conditions v(*rv similar ti> 
those of the wheat belt of Vetoria, namely, bigb summer t(‘m}>eratureSj 
limited rainfall'^, and occasional droughts. 

Soils and Cultivation. 

So far as .soils and cultural re(|nireiiient.<, all that lias hcen said with 
r(*gaid to tlax for fihn* applies witli (*<pial fori'c to fiax for seed. 

The seed should be sown on clean fallow land which should he hrouglit 
to a finer tilth than is usual for a wheat cmp. Flax for si'cd is drilled 
ill with ail ordinary grain a nil fertilizer drill at the laite of from tin 
to *55 lbs. to tli(‘ acre. I'lie roa-on for sowing so thinly is to enable 
the plants to branch out and produce a heavy crop of sin-d. 

Manure. 

bile definite expiuumeiiial (o idiun-e is lacking as to the nianuna! 
nspiirenients of tlax for sc(“d it may lie taken that superpliosphatc a! 
the rate of from 1.^ to 2 cwt, per acre will he found uio>t effective in 
the northern parts of the Stati*, and a iiiixttirc* of snpm'phesjihati* and 
hnnedust in the iiinister SDUtherii districts. 


Harvesting. 

When grown for seed fiax is allowial to fully mature, and may i>c 
Itarvpsted with a stripper or combined linrvesrer. Shonld the latter 
he used, the blast niiist be considerably n-dncid, otherwi-e soine of llo' 
s(‘ed will b(‘ lilown away. 


A NOTE ON NEW ZEALAND FLAX. 

New Zealand tlax. a plant that grows exi<*nsiv(dy in the cuiintrv frfoi 
whicli it derives its name, i.s cut tor its fibre, which is used for maklm: 
hinder-twine, i-oiigli rope, \'e. It grows niilv on waste land, and is im' 
a [irofitable crop on land that can he used tor dairying or othi't* purposes. 

The ])lant i.s not widely grown in Xcw South Wah's, and befoiv 
undertaking its cultivation a local growm* would liave to arrange f"r 
the expensive machinery necessary for its treatment. Tin* fiax came-' 
he cut until the plants reach the age of tliria* years, and the yi(dd iindi : 
favorable conditions is from 800 to 1 ,200 lbs. |)er acre. — Af/riculfai' 
(tuzefi^ of New South Wales. Aprils 1020, 
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GOVERNMENT CERTIFICATION OF STALLIONS. 

Thirteenth Annual Report, Season 1919-20. 

iit/ II . .1, . Iinih'i'i I rj nun r/i Ofpn'r. 

K(»r liiirtfM'ii vcars ilir fXuiiiiiiariMn ot -tiilli'Ufs lu ilti' Stati' lia- 
j»(a'it nii<i<‘r DcjiariifK'iiia) rf’^cilatiojis, aii'i jIip >n!Miiis.-io)i of 

-lallioiis lias bci'ii a vojiiniary ;K'I on rlio parr o>viii‘r<. Tlii.s, tIjo 
rliirrcoiifli rcpon on tlio sv.nK'Ni, uill })(^ :ii<- la.<i. for iiii<)or flu* Horse 
Art now in forri*. if hi'cnno^.s unre-saiy for all owners of 
-tallioii.' ii-e<{ lor -uni pnrjfo-es ri> rf-;i'i>;rr>r rlu-ui. an<} 1o ;i f-rrufirale 
■tf H'^lsfraf I'Mi. 

It i.s nndoiihff'ii flial ron.-idej'ahlf* lirnetif ?<» tiic nor-e-hrnndjiifi: 
industry has arrrued from flu* -y-lmi of rei‘titirari<m in fun*:* during 
'}](* ])asr tiiirreeii yr-ai-'. nrrrdn'.- iiav<* hc(‘n aiplr Tu di.-frimiiiatr l>(*tW(*(‘ii 
s<auid and inisoiind sin's, and in ihr matiiiL' of lii^dj-das- mares lull 
.•nlvaiUa^U' has Itreii ralicii nj' i|j;- kiiowlcd^o*, Anioim^-r rlie lowi'f* grades, 
however, (hr saim* value ha- not heim ,i:i'.en (o a ei-rtiHeafe, and breeding 
from nnscmnd and nondesei-ipt sii'<-s Im- conniined lo a f;reale7‘ or li*.ss 
exfi'iil. rijii- (he dimijtufioii of nii-mitilness in horse.- examined jia.- 
noT bef'ii a- ,‘rr(‘ar as woiili) have heim fin- case had all lilisoMtid sires been 
debarred from >erviee durin^^ the period utid<‘r r(*view. 

In all. sfallum- have h(*e;i examined, and 2,d4‘' havt- been 

I'efnsefi eerfilii'ate-. 1)| ilns nninbei', l,12d. or Id, 4 per eent.. were 
fonnd iiii.sonmh aiirl !,22d, or 14. A pt r e(mr,, were helow ;i rea-rmaldo 
^faiida rd. 

Hiirinri' la-i -ea-on. 10 per eriii. were found :o be un-o!ind; .-o if wil. 
oo si-en :haf liie reji erion*< under rliis ln-:id wm'e ladoa- :he averap*. 

As poinfed rplU ill jO’evioUS I'epol'ls^ ;i -imly of file tiLUires relafuip^ 1" 
drau,!;!!! horse eive- ihe nio-t sadsfaeotry Imsis upon wliieh m deferiuiiie 
ilie s{i(‘('e.ss of the -y.sfem, l<)r file n*a.-)'n linu a yreafei' nuiiii>er "1 ihi- 
'■las.s is l•xanl]iled, ami tnrfher. fins e]a>> i. more -uhie«'t fo iiii.spfiimlnes- 
than the li;rhter hri*eds. 

I’ern-al of file summary o| ihe [liu’ieen vear- wtirk sli<ov- iiial .j. 244 
'Iniu^ht si.illions were exainiiieil. and "iH, or 17.(h') per eeiit.. were 
rejecfed tfs unsoilml. 'rin> jii,ij]!t‘-l pt'iveiiNiJie was duriniT file ju'nivl 
IIMIS-I'KIH. when file nuiiiher rejeeted represented 27. d per vein. Tlie 
lowest was in ]'4ld-I4. when 11 pei* I'mif. wa- retused. 

‘ Ihirin^^ tin* firsi three years of the period iln* avertiirv unsmindiie-s wa.- 
-4 jier eeiif,. \vliil,-f for ihe hisf three year- Id p^w eent. only were 
i'ejeet(al ujuler fhis Inaid 

It is obvloii.s, tliei-efore. that tlieiv lias been a .slow dirnmuiion ot tile 
aiuounl td uusoundness deteetcd, hnf il iiiiisl bi' reiiieinbere<l that diirin^^ 
the first Vi‘ars maiiv ji^U'd iu>rsi>s wi'i't* examined, whilst <tt late very ieu 
aiTfsl animals have been snbiniited to (‘xamiiialion. and ot ilie muidioi' 
luaiiv had been previi>u.sly eerf itieafod. t hnisoppieiuly, file figures an' 
not ail aei'uriite index of the eliinimiiioii ot unsoundness: they an*, liow- 
'•ver, surtieienlly striking to indieiite the possiluHiies wliit-ii it is lumped 
'o acliieve umb'r life Aef. the provisions of wliieh will be U'fevroil to at 
a later stage, 
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Examination A^M) Rejections, 1919-20. 

Seventy-five parades were held during the past season, and 230 stal- 
lions were submitted to the Veterinary Officers for examination. Of 
the total 23, or 10 per cent., Avere refused certificates because of tin- 
presence of some hereditary iin soundness, and «39, or 16.9 per cent., 
because they Avere considered to be below a reasonable standard. 

As in previous years sidebone was responsible for the major portion 
of rejections under the heading of un soundness, 14, or 6.09 per cent., 
being rejected on this account. This is a reduction on the figures of 
the previous year, Avheii 9.54 per cent. Avas found affected. 

Six cases of ringbone Avere detected. They Avere distributed amongsi 
each class of horse, two draughts, three lights, and one pony being 
affected. Tliero is a slight increase in the percentage here, but as tin- 
numbers are so Ioav no deduction can 1h^ drawn. 

A question arises here as to Avhy sidebone lias been and is tlit- 
iinsoundiiess most provclniit. Part at least of the answer may, I thinh. 
be found in the fact that sidebone is the least observable of all. It AA'il] 
be immediately ooiiceded that a bnvder is very much averse to using .i 
stallion shoAving any lumps or swellings about the legs. Every hor.-^*- 
man knows that the first essential of a good hor,-ie is clean, leg> 

Xow Ringbone, Bog Spavin, and Curb are readily discernible; there 
fore the stallion owners in ihe first, jilace, and the owners of mares in 
the second place, do not use an animal showing any of thctse uoticeablf 
defects. Thus for generations the horse-owner has been automatically 
culling such iinsoundnesse-s. With sidebone, liowever, the swelling is. 
in most cases, not visible, being hidden by hair, or lost in the natural 
curves of the part. IToma* iu horses so affected culling has not been 
carried out, and the uusoundness lias become more, common. Otlu]- 
factors, both physiological and pathological, have no doubt operated, and 
must not he lost sight of. 

The result ol the examinations during last season are s^o forth iu tic 
accom ] )a living t able. 

Table Shoavino Detah.s of Examination. 

OraiiKlitfl- Ponie*. Total. 


EsMuined. 

Certifi- 

cated. 

Examined. 

cated. 

Examined. 

Certifi- 

cated. 

ExjuninetL 

Certifl 

cated. 

: l.'O 


70 

4- 

21) 

17 



: Rejected. 

* 1? 

i 

Rejected, 

Per cent. 
Rejectee!. 

Rejected. 

Percent. 

Rejet^Unl. 

Rejected. 

Per relii 
R«jeft<vi 

Bog Spavin . 

Bone Spavin 


2 

2*86 



2 

-ST 

Curb 


1 

1 43 



I 

-44 

Ringbone ... *2 

1 49 

3 

4 28 

j j 

3-85 ' 

6 

2-61 

Sidebone .. 13 

Stringhalt .. 

9*70 




3 85 ; 

U 

609 

Through un- : 

sound DC&8 15 

Through tlis- : 

11*19 

6 

8-57 

i 

2 

1 

7 69 

23 1 

10*00 

approval 16 

U-94 

16 

22 86 

7 

■ 26-92 

39 1 

16-96 

Total rejected 31 

23*13 

22 1 

I 31-43 

9 

34-61 

62 

2«-96 
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J{E'EXaMINATIOX?!. 

Seventy'five btallions previously certificated were re-submitted to 
examination, and pnly three were found to have developed unsound ness. 
This is very pleasing evidence of the value of certification, for it may be 
taken as an index that the factor for the development of u n sound nos- 
is diminishing. 

The analysi.s of these re-examinatlons is as follows: — 

Horses Submitted for Renewal of Certificates, 


3 4 rear* 5 years. Totata. 



Examloed. 

CcTttfl- 

cateU. 

?:i»miDed 

Certifl- 

csted. 


Examined. 

Certifi- 

cated 



- 


28 

a: ■i2 

75 

«5 


Rejected. 

Per ceut. 
Rejected. 

Rejected. 

I'er cent. 
Rejected. 

SleSea: 

Rejected. 

Per cent. 
Rejected, 

Disapproval 

1 

RiOT 

3 

9-37 

3 8-11 

7 

y-33 

Side bone . . 





1 2-71 

1 

1-33 

Ringbone 



1 

3’]2 


1 

1-33 

Spavin 





i 2-71 

1 

1*33 

Total 

1 


4 

12 -.3 

•T ]3'51 

iO 

13-33 


The following certificates were presented bir transfer to Victoria: — 
Vew Zealand, fi; South Australia, 1; and 1 South Austr.alian certificate 
wa.v indorsed for Vie tori an Shows. 


Rx.vmination ok Makes. 

Tlic practice of examining stud-book mares was «;oiitinued during 
the .season, and IS received certificates of soundiies-. The analysis of 
this phase of examination is as follows: — 

Season 1919-20. 


Sruii-l’ook -Draught Ma^^. 


Kxflminotl, 23 . Certificated, 18 . 


j I Ter rent, fejectcii. 

.Sidebone 
Ringbone 
.Stringhalt .. 

Total rejected 

The system of the exauii nation of mares .will be continued as 
heretofore. 


13 iH 
4 '30 
4-3o 

21-74 
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Api*kai.s. 

Only twn :ij>iH‘als against rho (Ua'lslon of the (‘xaniining otfictn-s were 
li)dged during the year. Both teis(*s \veri‘ in r(‘s|)(‘et of animals being 
considered hcdow standard, and in (‘aeh case the appeal was upheld, and 
a certificate issiu d, 

St Air. 

The work of the indiviilual vtutudnary <ttticers is >(0 forth in tlie 
following table 


N.iliu* 'I K\.iinittfi. 

Niiniljer 

Kx.inuried. 

Nuinlier 
C<rtifioate(l. j 

Number 

Hejected. 

pi rcentage 
Kejeecwl. 

Mr. R. Griffin, M.R.C.V.S. ... 

-M) 

1 

40 ! 

l‘l 

32 20 

Mr. R. N. Jehnsitoiie, H.V.Sr. 

r>4 

A'A 

11 

20 37 

Mr. \V. M. Lerew, G.M.V.G. 

42 

34 

S 

100.1 

Mr. K. 'Viilho', L V.Sc 

nU 

3M i 

21 

3,1 -.10 

M. W. 1) Shew, G.M.WC. 

14 

n 

3 

21 43 

Appeal Boards 

.> 

2 



ft will he ohstM-\n*d riiat 

I he .stati i< r» 

‘turning t( 

> normal 

numhei’". 


Sin(*e tlu' conipletion of examination ('<d. K. .\. Kondall 
B.V.So,, the remaining im-mbor, has roiurno(l t(» duty, and will hr 
a^■aihlble foi- work undm- tln^ Art nt‘Xt I should lik<‘ to placr 

on record my ‘ajfpreriat ion of the work of rhos^* otlirers who, during the 
\ery strtmuous yt*ar> ]>ast, enabh* the system to he maintained without 
break, jeirticularly to M(*><r<. (iritlin and Terew, who. foi' portion of 
the rinnn rarritMj tin* w’loh* re>)>onsihility. 

Thk IIoksk Hkkkoixo A< r. 

W lum rh(‘ I)t*j>ai%menial certification of stallions was int rodu<*ed, it 
was nK‘ognis(‘(l that tin* logical outcome of the system would 1m* i-egi-.^ 
tration or lic(*nsing undei- a compulsory system, and the complote 
(*limination ot the uncertiHcated horse, which was allowed to eonipele 
with th(^ (‘(‘rrificate 1 one. A< time ])rogrr*sscd tin* need for sncli action 
hecame more and more pronoinic‘*d. and stallion owners more imbued 
with tin* idea ot its necc-s>.ity. I his i*esnited be t year in the passage 
through Parliament t»t tin* Horse Breeding Art to give etlect to tin- 
<lesireot all wlif> had tin* weltaia* ot tin* horse-l>reediiig indii'-Jtrv at heart. 
No more a pj)ropriat<' tmn* could liac(* i>(‘cn sele<'ted, for the number ot 
stallions in the State lias probably never been so low. and as a d<*manil 
f<»r moia* Inu'ses ]< inc\ itahle, hrec'ding may he placod on mon* stable 
footing. 

Hi effect, the .\(‘i gi\es little more than tin* force of law to the .system 
previously in vogm*, with the important difference that the horse which 
<lo{‘s not in tin* future reci'ive tin* certifi(*ate of registration will have to 
h(* j)Ut out ot hre(*ding op(‘rations in \ ictoria. From now onward a 
stallion which is not r(*gister(d cannot he user! for stml juirpose.s hv 
any person; this pia-cludes his use ev(*n with mares of his owner. The 
aj‘giimeiit has been aflvaneed that an owner should he allowed to d(* a- 
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iu' liko.s witli Ijii own. Whilst this lino of rhoughr jujiy he syinpafliize/l 
with, it must not ho oYoclooki^d tltat in hrmlitig liors^fs or '•took tho 
progeny aiv^ sooner or later plaood on the market, ami thus unsoumlne-ss 
is peTpetuaUMi. If nnsonmlno.ss is to ho roniovor], then an owner has no 
more riglit to per[)etuate it tlian lie has to hr(s*(] from a diseased eow. 
ruder the Act stallii)n-ownerM an* required to niake application for 
registration |jrior to the 1st -Inly each year, and with tlje applicatioti a 
fK* of i*I must he forwardfsi. This condition of ap])licatiori will rt^uire 
varefnl attention of owm-rs, and it itiiist he math* aumially. Fttrjns of 
apjjlications will in tiue course lie sent to s<*cretaries of .Vgricuhural 
Societ'<‘S anti officers iti t'liargt* of Polica- Stations, and fln*v must he 
(‘(tmpl(‘tet] and forwarded prior To examination. In the past owners 
Iiave .snlnnilfctl stallitins to tin* veterinary officer at )KU’atle<. In the 
future, unless apjdicatitms are rect*ived, then* will he iit) gtuirant<*c 
that a v(‘ferinary officer will Im- in ai teiidanct*, notwithstanding the fact 
'hat a parmle has li 'eii a*ivf‘rti>(-t|. Further, unlt-ss good cauM* can he 
diown wliy an applicaiittn ha< not lieen forwarded, the officer may 
rcfiis<‘ to inak(‘ an examination, and throw on tin* owner tlie necessity 
of arranging for a special examiiiai i(m, ami jiaying a -pectal ft*.* tlien*- 
for, Slnmld a pt-rson jmreha-t* a •stallion wliich is alrt'udy regisTert*<l. 
tin* c(*rtifietite of registraiitni will hold gt)Ofl for d(i days only, unless 
the eliangc of owm*r'!ilp is iiidor>e l by tin* ('liiet \ ('teiniary Ins]>ector. 

In the event of the stallion Imltling a Juft* ( 'ei’i ificate i>sue<l hy tlic 
Department under the Kegulations heretofore in force, or being regis- 
tert'd nmler the Act as a hv(*-year-(>ld. the issue of a certificate of 
registration will lu* automat ie, for such horses are mu, save under 
cxcejitional cirt'iimsianees, [■(‘({uired to be sulmiittt*:! to i-xaininatioi,. 
Stallions of tlirce, four, or five years of age Avill. ImweviT. r(*tpiire to 
lt(‘ examinetl, and in making ajiplicatom tor registra! ion owners sliould 
imlii-att* the most eonvenieiit (*entre at which '■aicli »*xamination may he 
comluet(*d. 

As it is now eompnlsorv for every stallion t(> he n*gisiered. it lH.v4ime« 
necessai'v to arrangt* for a much greater nunih'r of parades than 
f(^rmerly. .\s many districts are witlioin the assist a nee of I 00 . 1 ] Agri> 
I’liltiiral Soviet ii'S, arrangements liave heea made, witli tlie kind consent 
*if Sir George Steward, (,'liief Commissioner of Folice. wliereby a notice 
will 1 h> disjilayed at Ihdiee Stations intimating wh(*n and where the 
iiearo't ptiradi* has laa*!! arranged. If good and sufficient rea.'ion can be 
yiven that I lie distance to anv advertised parade is tiHi great, arrange- 
ments may l>e made for additional parades. 

Anv person using an unregistered stallion fur stud purposes is liable 
to II fine up to €I00. This jK*milty will apply to the owner »,*f the mare 
'<‘rved as w(dl as to the owner of iJie stallion. The owner of a mare 
mav always jtrotect himself ))V demanding the produetion of the ( eriifi- 
'•aie of Registration, or a duly certified eopv of same ( wlilcn may he 
ohfained on pavnu'iit ot a tee of i’ll. I he eiu’tifieate or etipy mu.st alse 
l)e produ<'e<l. on demand, to any memlier ot tin* j^olice for<*e or an 
nffieer of the Depart tnenr of Agrieulture. 

Owners of stallions will require to take particular care ot certificates 
issued, for lliev must he rc'tiiimofl to tlu' CliuT ^ eter inary Inspeet^ir on 
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rxpir&tion, and when application is made for fresli certificate. If not 
i^turned re-registra'‘inn may be refused. Further, in the event of the 
death, castration, or change of o^vnorslup, they must ho similarly re- 
turned. Should a stallion die during the cnrnuicy of a certificate, the 
fact that the ^'ertifi^ate is not returned may not be immediately noticed, 
but on the i-sue of the next register the absence of such stallion will bo 
obvums, and the re a so r for irs omission sought. Any owner who has 
not then .."turned thf cert i lie ate will bocuine liable for a broach of the 
Act and Hegnlations, 

There arc many thoroughbred stallions of high repute in the racing 
world wliich could not be granted a certificate of .soundness, yet could 
commatid a high fee at the stud fur racing purposes. Kecognising that 
such animals are doing little harm to the hroeder of utility horses, it has 
btHui decided to omit them from the provisions of the Act. This con- 
cassion will hold only so long as they are used on mari's which are regU* 
lered in a prescribed stud book. As soon as such stallions are with- 
drawn from* racing, and sta id tut service of farmer’s mares, they become 
subject to tile Act. The service of even tae mare not registered in a 
stud-book would be suflicien'; to reaiove the exemption fri.!:) them. 

The Kegulations niuler ti.: Horse 1^ reeding Act are given in detail 
liereunder : — 

1. In the Interpretation of tl: se Kejnlations. unless inconsistent with tlie 
context or subject-matter— 

■■'Act'* means Jlumc Urrcdi'if/ Act itiJU, No. 

“■Approved standard” means a staiib.rd vhieU eoiil\>rms to a reasonable 
standard in respect of t'pe, couloinu on, and breeding. 

■■Certificate” means a certificate for tlo; liin being in force of registration 
under this -\et, 

■‘Chief \’(“terinary Insjtector” meins tlie Chief Veierinary Inspector of tin* 
Department of Agriculture. 

■ Inspeetinii Parade " means a parade ol a stall! ;n or stallions fur Oie pur- 
pose of oxamination under Act with a view to delerminini' 

whether or not il or they is or are sound and of approved standard 

"Owner” ineau^any owner (whether jointly or m severalty and whether 
absolutely or a Io^sih'i or person in ijos.si'ssioii or eliarge of a stalli.ni, 

'■ PrcscrilM il ■■ means ju cserilicd by lios Act or the regulations. 

'■ Hegistor ‘ means tiie icgister of stallions kept in ji.irsuaiice of this .\(d. 

■■ Ilegistored ■’ means entered jmrsnant to this Act in the register. 

■■ Kegislrat;"(i ’ means registration for the time bring in force uiuler this 
Act. 

■' Pegulatioiis ■' means regulations made under this Act. 

'* Sound ■' means fne from such diseases or defects as are (Un'ined by the 
regulations to <oustilute hereililiiry iiif.:nnii Ine^s, and soumlm^ss " 
has a corresponding meaning. 

‘'Special inspection parade” means an in-pectioii jdirade ludd at tin 
request of the owner of the stallion. 

"Stallion" means any male horse or donkey not wholly castrated and omm 
the age of two vimrs. 

” Stud purposes ’ mean.s mating wifli females for the purj>ose prorreatitui 

■■ Tlioroughlircfl man;" and “thoroughbred stallion” means re^jicetively a 
mare or a slailioii entered in any preseribed stud lxxik or in the 
register kept by the a.sso(dation known as the Victorian Trotting and 
Haeing .Association. 

“Veterinary officer” means a veterinary surgimn in tin* employment of the 
Department of Agriculture. 
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2. Every oiviier of otlier than a re;jristcTf’(Ll thorough hr ihI slallion which is used 
fur stud purpu-^es with registert-i thoroughbred mores only sliall on or before the 
first day of July in each year apply in wilting to the Cliief Veterinary Inspector 
to have sucli gtallion registered, and with each such application shall forward a 
fee of Twenty shillings. ITie applicati'm shall he in the following form; — 


Ai*i‘ 1 jcatio>' FOii Ut:oisTi!A'';oN OF A Stalmov. 


[Horse Breeding Aei 191!). r 
The Chief Veterinary Inspector, 

J^epartineip of Agriculture, 

Alelbuurne. • 

I (1) licreljv ipitly for registration of 

my (52J ■'tallion ( M for the 

period ending dOth June (*) in . and I eneln-.- herewith the sum of 
One pound tfl}, being the amount of tlie jjrcscnbcd fco. I submit the 
following true particulars of the above named stallion. 

Date foaled 

Sire i Sire - sire 

( Sire's dam 

I him I Dam's sire 

t Dam's dam 

Signatuj'c 
To-tal addnss 

Date 


(1) N'anu* (»t applicant. >-) tia-s oi stallion— di aught, light, pony 
tlioroughlii'cd. !?•) Name of stallion. (*j If ;tj>]ili(ation is niaiie alter 
dlst ^iar^dl and behin- 1st July the ‘ period ’' i- to the JOtli June in the 
following year. 


d, K\cry owner ^liall submit liis -talliuu nr ■'talli.in- tit examinalinn by a 
veterinary oliiecr at an irisjic^tiun paraiir arranged l>y ih.- (.hiei \'i*terinary 
Inspector, exeepting any stall hui lieing live years of age or over registered under 
the .\(‘t or in resj>oct of whicli a “ Lili' ( ertiticate 1ms been issued by the 
Department of .Vgrieulture of \'Letnriii. 

\. Secretaries of agriculture s^rieties or -imilar bodic- -liall make all neces- 
sary ai r.ingtom'iits fm- insj^cctioU parades .i- rei[uir*-il by the thief \'eterinary 
In.speefor or )iy tlie \eterinary oHiei-r cumlnetinjj the evaminati 'U. ^Vhere 
nn siicli -uciefy exists a hical polire otlii'er will initify owiU'i'. wh-' niipiire of the 
arraiigemenls made. 

.'t. .\ii owner wlio j- oi li.t- been unable to -iibmit Iii- fdallion for examination 
at an Inspeetion parade may apply to the t ijief \'etm inary Ins|K‘cbir fur a special 
itisjifct ion parade, and if the I liief \‘eterimuv lusjicetoi' deem tlie reasons go(.»d 
and >ulli('ient a parade may be arrange,! .m tlm <n\iicr making j>ayment. in 
Rdiance. of the pre.scribed fee. 

ti. Tile fee for a speeial iii-pectlon paiatle sliall be Om- pound i£lt. together 
with il:e amount of railwa\ fare i tirst cbm-’i from Melb,mrn*‘ to the plaee of 
evamination and return. 


7. (nl 'Idle hcredilaix nMsoiunlni'>-e>. the piestmce of any of whiidi will 
eorij-titiite a reason for the ia'l'us;il of a eertifieatc of registi ation. 
arc as fol|<i\\ 


ih) 


Hog spavin. 

Hone spaxin. 

Vat a raet. 

('Inu'ca “ shivering " or “ rn'Tw." 
Curb, 

Xavieular disease. 

Nasal disease (Osteo-poro-i-b 


IkinglKUie. 

Hoaring. 

Sidehone. 

Stringhalt, 

Thoroughpin. 

Whistling. 


A ecililii'ate will also lie rcfiij^'d in the case of an animal considered 
hy the examining veterinary otlicor to l>e Irejow a reasonable 
standard as regards type, oonformatioii. and breeding. 
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(f') For ihf purpuse of tlioso iT^^uJatioUri “ rinjrhono.'* “ si dehorn'/’ nnd 
“ curh " are cU'lined as follows: — 

i. ’* Kin^iiuiie," — Anv i‘.\ostosis on the anti'rior or lateral aspeci 

of tlie phalany:es lielow the upper third of the Os Sulfra 
^inis shall eonstitute a riiip^hone. 

ii. " Sidohone.” — Any ossifieatirm of the lateral eartila>it‘ shall 

eonstitule a sidelKOie. 

iii. “'I’urli,'* — Any eireunis<.‘rihed snelliti;; on the post<‘rior aspt-ii 

of the hock in the median line and within llie lower 
third of the limits of the hock and the head of th( 
metatarsal Imnes slniH consiitute a enrh. 

S. An owner shall furnish the e.vaminiii;^ V4'teriniuy ollie*‘r with sm-h par 
tieulars ccmcemin^ a stallion as tin* otIii*cr may rcqiiire at tin' time ot e.xamina 
tioii of sucli .stallion (sueh as name, hreeder, pedij^rco, a<,'e, prior ownership, &r. i. 
and if tlie veterinary ollieer deems it nen^ssary the i)\Mier sliaM fnriu?^h a Statnt-i>r\ 
neelaration in retyard fo such particular?. 

?>. Tlie t hief \*eterinary Inspector sliall, in \\ritin;:. notify tin* owner of an\ 
stallion in re.speet of whicli a ccititii'ate is refused within fourteen ilays of <ncli 
rc'fiisal, and shall state in >nc]i mdification the reason for refusal. 

1<>. fAitil the issue of a certiticatc or tlie puMii-ation of the lleoi^ter the result 
of an examination of a stalliim hy a veteritiary ollieer sliall tmt he eomiminieateii 
to any pet'-fJii 4‘\ei‘j>t as liei’ein jnaoTpvl or under einaitiistances as ftdlow: — 

Till ^e^t■rim^ ^ otlieer may, in liis ilist retion, lomrnnnicate to an owner 
or an lovner’s aoeiit duly autliorizi'd in writing to in(|iiire the resiilt of 
e.xaminativni of such <i\Mier's stallion oi- >tallion'.. 

The reason for refusal (*f a t^rtiheate sliail in>t he eoinmunieated to aii\ 
person e.xoefit the owner concerned or his ao*mt duly authorized in writin;^, 
SUM' under the <lirection of the t'ourt in leoal proeeiMlinos, 

11. 'Hh' certificate of leoi^t ration shall he in the follow i no form; 

T I'rfoioi. 

Ilhrsf iirerfitnij let lUlih 
t KKTIH( ATK OK II hX;i sTH.VTIoX . 

!s.-,uef[ ill respect of tile i ' ) sUillioii 

( - 1 owned hy { ■ | of ( ' ) 

the al>o\(‘-iiaTned stallion, whicli was siilimitted to veterinary e.xaniiiiatioii 
at (•') on {*^1 ami declared free from 

liereditary misminduess, may l e used for si ml purposes until the IKhli 
./line, Ih 

( hief \'cterinary 1 nspri’tnr. 

Ifepartnient of April nl in o , 

Melhonrne. 

|>i Clas.s. (-1 Name, ape ami dcseription. i-i itwner’s name. (Kviiei - 

address. ( > i IMaee nf examination. ('•) Date of examination. 

12. 'fhe certificate of registration sliall n-main in force until the doth day of 
./line next following the date of issue. Provided that a eiTtificate issued in 
respect of a repist ration made nut uioje than three months before the doth da\ 
of June ill any year shall remain in forci* until the doth day of .Inne in that 
year and for twelve months tliereaftrr. 

Id. .\ii owner shall foitliwith, in writinp. notify the t hief N'eter inary Inspector 
of the death or castration of his stallion, and shall with such notice return the 
certificate issued in respect of smdi stallion. 

14. .\n owner shall fori )i with, in writinp, notify the Thief \’eti>r inary Inspi-etor 
of the sail* or ehanpe in ownership of his stallion, and shall with such notice 
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toj'vanl tlu- ci'itili elite issneil in le.-^jeet of tlie ‘-tallion eonei'iited, lo^/rther with 
{lie name and luidress of the iiersort t<( whotn t ran inferred. The { liief 

Wteriiuiiv hiKpeetor r^liall t hereiijpon iiuU)i>e on the eeitilicate the transfer of 
ownership and forward it to llio person wlio lui" heionio the owner, and iniles;* 
iti siieli eireunistaiiees a eertiJicate i> >o indor'.<‘<l within on.' iiionth after elian^'e 
„l‘ ownersliip the reoistrali<»n and tin- . ci { ifieate -halt lie fieein<‘d to lie eancelh-d. 

An owner iiia\', on jiayniont of n f(‘i‘ nl' Twmiy -hillings. <»btain a eojjy 

uf the i-ertifieate td n-eislratioii of hi- -tallion. wlijeh roj>\ . if indor*ed as mic'Ii 

to tlie ( liii'f \eleriiiary I ii>]j<‘etor, -hall he (hMnned a eopy. 

hi. .\n <p\viiei- nr |i'a'>nn in charge o; a registered -tallioti -hall. <in d.-niand t/y 
(f/) the owner or jK*r>on in charge of a m.’lre to \n- -crverl ; or l»y 
(hi a veleriiiarv olheer in tin' emjiloynn'ni of lie hi-partinejit of Aori 
eiiltiire. or any olliein' aiilho/i/ed. in writitie, hy tiie .Mini-ter: or Itv 
(et a meiiilu'r of tin* Ihilice h'oiiv, 

j.rodnee tlie < ('Tt iti<'ate of reoisti'ation issiunl in re-p.at of liis -tallion or tlie 
.-ertith'tl eiipy thereof for }>ern-a!, 

17. I'M If tin' if[>oit of a \el('rlnaj; oi!ii-ri- -how- that a -tallion i- not >oniid 

or is not of approved standard, tlie own. r may a[ijily. in w rit in;!, to 

till- Cliief \'eteiiMar\ lii-periMi to ha\e tlii' ^tallioii examined hy an 
Appeal Hoard. 

i^t If the report of the veterinary oiheer -Imw- (hat the -tallion i- nut 
soiiiid the apjilieat ion loj- .•.x.iniination hy an .appeal ih'ard sliall U' 
aceonipaiiied hy .» etolilieate fi'nii a re;:i-tei-eil veterinary s\iroe"ii 
that the -tallion )ia- heeii found hy liim on examinati.ui -uhrs*<jiieiit 
to the veterinary ollici-r’- examination to he free fiuni tin’ hereditary 
iHisoundnc'^s pre-erihed under lhe-<' re_L^ulation-. 

[r* If the rejpoit <if the veterinary iillieer -liiiM- that the .Mallion is not y,i 
ajipiovt'd -tandard the appliratioii f u I'Xaniinatie.n hy an Aj.peal 
Board sliall he ai'eoni[iani»*d liv a ceiiilieate from th.* pre-id.-nt and 
two meiuhtU's of tile I'oinniittee ot tlie -oriety whieli arranged lln- 
iii-j.eri ii.ii j.ar.nie at " liieh the -Tallion wa- <-\aniined that in lln-ir 
opinion the stallion i- of a -tandard whiih eonforni- to a re;t>oua'p|e 
'Standard in re-pe. t nf tvpe. eoiiforinatioii. and iirt'edinu. pro\nl»‘d 
that if IIP' -u<'h -oeii'tv wi-ri- eone.u tied in the .•xatninati-pu a similar 
( (U'tifie.lle from tllia-e e.pinie judoe- <if rt‘pnte will he areeptp'd. 

I''. Kaeh applitation for (‘xaniiiiation hy an \{'peal Ihvard '^hail he a ecom pained 
Iw a fee of Four pounds, loop'lluu' with the owni'r's undertahino. in wrilin^^ t-p 
pa_\ -indi sum lor or tppward- the eo-t and expen-e- (pf tin* .'xamiinil i-m a- is fix, si 
hy the Minister. 

If tin- .Mini-ter diK's not eontirin flu- r.por; e.f the vetpuinary pptlieer t-t wliieh 
the applu-nnt relates tlu' fee -li.ill he retiiriiod t '* l!i<‘ applieant. ami no -iini for 
ipi' towauls the I'ost and i*\pensi- of the .\jppe,,l Hoard - examitialion -hall he 
jta\ aid. !.y tin applieant. 

1th .\n .VpjK'al Hoard shall ennsitt of tlie ( iiief \eti'riiiary tdheer and 

t 'I wltere tlie v i‘tp‘ritiary otlitau - rejs'rt show- that tlie stallion i- not 

sound siteli two iiiemhiTs < lieino veipu inaiy -ur^eons' ol the panel (‘f 
rt'ferei'- 

ihi wlnu-e tin* \et»u-inaiy ollietn's report -Imu- tliat the stallion i> imt 

of approvepi stamlajfl sueli two itieinlu'is o| tin- j.,uiel ot ladVrep-- 

a- in either of sueh ease- ari' sidta‘t*‘d hy tlie Mini-ter. 

dth The ;tud la>oks preseriU'd for the pnrp>-e of tlie ,\et are the Inyfen/fun 

stiififtnnl; aud tile lo'uMster ki'i*! hy the Vieioriaii TrottiTyo and Racine 

Association. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF LIFE CERTIFICATED STALUONS. 


Cert. 

No. 


Nmuc of Horse. 

Age. 

Owner. 

Parade. 

Dak uf 
Kxauit- 

QlltiOD. 

Office! 








DRAUGHTS, 


THOROUGHBREDS. 


' Corriilf li;i 
i H.-o-lwii!. 




Orinoco 
I’ctriiott , , 
f‘hyl;ictcr> 

•'ilKiW S}|tii s 


:> i 'urs I W, 01,(Mii!iiliii i 

VaM. y i 

I K.iciii'.' ( lull I 

.tycd Ji. IJi'- liic' util! Son- i 

■U^-l I W, O, Kiiii: I 

-U'l'd ! T. ; 

Aj' ii • U. i-'criMii 

LIGHT HORSES. 


Hn|H tiiun 

Vcwiiiarki-I >|« ri;il j 

M;»n>fli Id 
Vnnit .. 
r\r;imid 
>ind>ur\ 



Juno 

year- 

\V. T. Manifold .. 

1 'aiu|ierdo\vn 


2.1*. li» 

H.T 


, liiiron l.i’ii:li 

yens 

Miir K han , . ' 

Koyal Sfiow 
(irmiiids 


lil.T, ID 

H \ .1. 


I'uiMii Minto 

,'> vcar> 

W Heriiiiston ; 

Maiivhdd 


.'»,y 19 

K T 

•VdU 

I'-aron Wictun 

.Asii'd 

t)e|iartinehr of | 

.V.irii'iiltiire 

AA errihec S|ici'i:il 

!> iC h) 

K C, 


1 PcUcHl . . 

Vi aT' 

K. Sroekdali- , . 1 

Warr.ieul 


II .9 ID 

li.ii. 

l!0 

! hold Aiiitatiuu 

a y. :(r^ 

AV Cuiiiiiihie 

ileiialla 


1 .a. ly 

AA.M.I 

:}177 

Miold MacCrrirnr ., 

ti viars 

T, Cantwell 

A\'aljicn|» 


:;(i.7. ly 

H.C. 


hdiiiiic hrai' 

yea IS 

Kins, hros 

hiri'lii|i . . 


:f0.7. ty 

K..N..I 


I’.rcstkiiot 

.*) ycar> 

W. J. .Moll 

himlioola 


i.'>.«.iy 

K.l- 


, liiJtc Laddii- 

years 

Crawioid hro- . 

Taliira . 


hj.s. ly 

AA.M.I, 

.at)7 

' ( utuiiiaiidiT 

d years 

A. SitlKUl 

Tallanijatta 


i.s.s.iy 

K.l 


: lati Mcl Ivll.tud 

.■> years 

H. .Navlor 

hciilah . . 


7-.S. ly 

K \ ..l. 


■ Kiiiiuirc . 

.' ycar> 

J. luli . 

t)rUi-t .. 


die 10. HI 

W l> s 


Kitcln III r 

Vrais 

O'lokie A<>'rii',il- 

tlir.ll College i 

1 h pokic 

■ 

2A.S. HI 

K T 


: Knijtit oi rlic idut. r 

■A-cd 

-A. and -A. Kciiti< d\ ^ 

1 

Ihual 

hro'.iiids 

Show 

•ii 7 ly 

H .1 


■ l.iird Valcourt 

-Aced 

.1. 11. Koulstoli 

t oil raiif 


11 ,y.iy 

Aii|»m! 

hoard 


^[ar>ha! Clyde 

.'i years 

J. .\uim 

hirchi|i . . 


.ui . 7 . 1 y 

K .\.l 


NaiUtonc Tull* \ 

•j vear- 

-1 . Maimiic., 

Iliirshaiii 


y.7.iy 

K..S J 


• Oak hurii 

.AL's-d 

j c. A. Ki.lri-rt- 

Inglewood 


iii.y.iy 

K.C 

:U05 

, Kanl'urly 

years 

i i'. Colver 

(hirokc . 


S.7. ly 

K..\,.l 

:il71 

■ Koval Charm 

•'i year'! 

! A. .1. Thoini.-.in , , 

Koyal 

(■'rounds 

Mlow 

Ji .7 ly 

H..N J 

dl'JD 

Koyal PriiKc 

A^nd 

: AV. J. hutcher 

Sea l.ake 


di.s, ID 

K \ .1 

diyo 

Koyal Sui ci 


il . Kossatz 

Miill 


1 . s . 1 y 

K i; 


'^i-utlaiid'-' S|Mjrt 

.A Lit ‘d 

1 W. Sehithz 

.New /calan.l 
aminatiini 

1 lA. 

, 1 , 1 y 

::i72 

Si'fittic 

a yea,- 1 

; Colli- and \.,l.,ii . . 

Koyal 

hriiunds 

Show ' 

:;i ,7. ly 

K..\ J 


1 >ir Onward , . i 

.■> yea,s 

■A. Danson 

\ illuurkah 


117. S, 19 

K 1 

:;}:d 

Shmdard i'.i ari'i- . ' 

.'i year- 

.1 I'etrir. inn. 

Koyal 
< Irouiid- 

Show 

j 

•dl .7 19 

U.\ .) 

dlsr, 

Stcrlilii! i’riin-i . ' 

A-ed 1 

(Hiunuiia and 

MiiriJi.v 

K era hi* 


OH 19 

AA.M 1 


The l.iiik 

:> year- i 

A O. .SVItle- 

\Val|KU|. 


;;o.7. 19 

K C 


: Wiirtun .Asia in 

.■> \'i-ar' 

A.aiHl .1. M Vmiiie i 

Hor-iiaiii 


9 7, 19 

K.i; 


; VoiJliU Nail~toiii' . . ‘ 

(i year- | 

Schnieder hro-. , . ; 

.Murrayville 


19 

K C 

:;H0 

Vtjiiiii' Mitldl - 

march 

\e;ir- ] 

1*. .1. tiTVUIohlie 

>1 Arn.iud 


;!l 7, 19 

AV 1> V 


J191 

All hla- k 

,'i \ ear- 

J. Marks 

Kliiiorc . . 

M.S.19 


Anisic Jack 

■Agcd 

C V. Hilla- 

rallangatla 

|S,M, !9 

1179 

hidtarloiis 

<; years 

T. skdiv 

. Arriaud 

1(1.7. 19 


}k n -Marcclehe 

d years 

A. T. ( ox 

Puhlic ()in<v- 

U 7.19 

:!:I0A 

I’H-st Vale 

■) years 

1). ( 'hihotc 

liookic , . 

Ij.'r.H.iy 


I'iOiiuiidyera 

•A yejirs 

.1. Hargrc.avi s 

rjillangatta 

IS.K. 19 

diys 

hratton's \>iv.iiie . . 

.'i ycatTi 

i'us-l ;iiid hla^h•'cti 

helldigO S|H ei,(! , 

IS.K. 19 

dIflJ 

Hold Cji 

.'i years 

A. 15, hums 

KaiiiUiw 

14. S. 19 

5202 

J.u k 

years 

I, Tvers 

Niuniirk;>h 

27. K. ly 


Lijtu'.stf>»c 

Aged 

K. Milter 

Roytil show 

5iniim<is 

29.9.19 

dJld 

.Mountain Palm 

i Aged 

Iv J. l.iikty 

Puhlic (Kli. e.i. 

9,9. 19 

'.m 

Moving Picture 

! Aged 

\V. n.dicr ., 1 

Kainliow 

U.S.19 

■\ii2 

flniris 

0 years 

C. KiiijM* , . ! 

Koyal Show 

22.9,19 

:;I70 

Priiuv Mauritius , , 

Aged 

Coltis and Nolati . . 

Koyal Show 

lirniimls 

22.7.19 

dliod 

W.dlai 

Aged 

1.. Nash . . ; 

; iKKikic . . 

r 2'i.8.19 

1190 

Voting Hhiftcr 

•1 yciirs 

A. hiiikc . , ' 

’ .Icjpfiril . , 

M.s.HI 


K \ .). 
U N..F. 

K.T 
K .N .l 
W M.l. 
K.T. 


W M 1 
K.T. 
W.l).,s. 
W.M I 
H r 
K T 
K.N .1. 
K <; 
K.T. 
W M I 

K.T. 

K.T. 

W..M.I.. 

K T. 

K T. 
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Supplementary List op Life Certificated Stallions — corUinited. 


Cert. 

Vo. 

Name of Horae. 

Age. 

Owner. 

F&rade. 

Date of 
Exami- 
nation. 

Offleer. 


A>Hjtilia K iiiL; . . ] 

j years 

PONIES. 

1 T. S1e\r*ris 

Kurtia . . j 

22.S.19 

K.T. 

mo 

l{<‘rIur‘^; ijf Sla t land j 

: 6 years 

! .Mrs. J. .Maelellaii . . 

Ku\al Sluiw ! 

20.0.19 

W IJ.S. 

rtlfi? 

H.ll-lits 1 

l.ittic l.oosdalc . . 1 

6 years 

j 

; .1, .Mahoiic’V 

1 

(V)l<-raitip .. j 

l.'>.7.19 

K.t; 

:{207 

1 ord Hally 

o y<‘iirs 

; Sinilli 

( oliK 

1 ,9-19 

K.T. 

;{2I7 

Sun Stiir 

5 years 

1 .1. T. t’lmii) 

Warrajiiii 

11.9.19 

K,<; 

;5174 

VounK Cyiiio Hach 

5 yea rs 

; \ . \‘>, -Aiiflersoii , , 

Koyji] Show j 

21.7.19 

K .V .! 

:!2(W 

Voiini: HciTiiit 

j years 

• K ( Isis pnie 

(J rounds 

t Mill [ierilo« FI 

2.9.19 

i K T. 


STALUON PARADES. 

TIME TABLE. 1920. 

l^nividrd tiu' Ji|ij)li{‘!itini)s fnr imlicate tliwt t lu-it? will i>e a hurs<‘ in 

at tcinlarice* f<ir (‘xaniiiiat idii , a pannli* will Ik* h(*l(l at nf 1 la* fnllnwinf* places; 

At Centres where a Veterinary Officer remains overnight a lecture may be arranged. 


Date 

Place. 

Time. 

OfBcer Arrives. 

Officer Departs. 

Kvory .Sntiii'ilfiy bc- 

.■Vprieultural 

Di a.ni. tc 



twrett :^6tli .hint'atul 

Oni.rs 

12 no()ii 



ISth |V<x'inlK‘r 





Tiu'sdiiv. -loly 0 

Natiiuuk 

11 a. in. 

7 p.m. (5tl') 

12.15 p.m 

I'm'sday. duly t> 

(luroko 

It p.ni 

2 p.m. 

p.m. 

WVdnt'.sday, .Inly ~ - 

Horsliani 

9 u.in. 

9.25 ]i.in. (Oth) 

2.59 a.m. tSth) 

Tluirsdiiy.'. filly S 

Stawcll 

11 am. . 

4.32 a.m. 

2.4S p.m. 

riiursdav. .liilv S 

Kiipiuiyiip 

+.40 p.in. 

4.40 ]i,m. 

9.45 a.m. 

'rtifsday, -luly !.‘t 

Italnioral 

11 a.m. , 1 

10.25 p.in. {I2t?)) 

12.30 p.m. (driv- 





iiiir) 

Tiw'.sd/iy, .July lit 

i 

Toolondo 

4.lt0 p.m. 

4.30 p.m. 

8 a.m. (I4tli) 

i 

TtK'sdav, duly Ut 

('oliToirio 

1 1 a, in. . . 

. 7.35 p.m. ( 12thl 

j Driving 

Tiionday, duly III 

('astr'rlnii 

It p.m. 

j Driving 

H.I5 a.m, (14th) 

Tliursrlay. duly 15 

Kdi'uliu|K‘ 

1 1 a. in. . . 

j 4.45 p.m. (I4tli) 

1 4.3t,l a.m. ( l«>th) 

Tuesday, duly HI 

Dartmoor .. 

1 1 a.m. . . 

10.15 p.m, (12tli) i 

1 9.55 a.m, ( 14tli) 

Wt'ilnosday, •July 14.. 

Hoywood . . 

11.45 a.m. j 

n.4.5 a.m. . 

12.20 p.m. 

WodnrKday, duly 14 

Portland 

l.lto p.m, j 

1.5 p.m. 

2.55 p.m. 

Tluirsilay, .July 15 

’ IlranNltolmi' 

1 m a.m. 

5.25 p.m. { I4tli) 

11,20 a.m. 

Tliursday, duly 15 

Hamilton 

2 p.in. 

12 noon 

0.35 p.m. 

Friday, duly IH 

Ponsliiirst . . 

9.30 am. 

7.30 p.m. (H5t It) 

10. Ut a.m. 
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Stallion Paradks. Timb Table— 



Place. j 

j 

Otlli.v'r ArrlTet. 

Officer Departs 

j 

July It) 

Melbourne . . 

I 

2 31? p tn. 



July Ifl and 

Royal Show 
(i rounds 

10 am 



Liu-sday. Inly -7 
\Vi.'dnes<lav, July 2S. . 
1’hurs<lay, J iily . . 

Krklay. July )X) 

Mnrrayvill.' 

( )llV- il 

Mildum .. 
St. Arrui 1 

'■ |) in. 

1 1 a. in. . . 

2 p.in. 

1 1 a. in. , . 

2,30 p.m. 

10 a.m. 

7.10 a.m. 

7.11 a.m 

4.:}0 a.m. (28tli} 
3.6 a m. {29th) 

0 p.m. 

2.10 p.m. 

J u< ^diy. July 27 
Wcdiiesdav, JuJv 2S. . 
■I'iiursJay^hdy 29 , . 

Tliiirsday, July 29 . . 
I'Vidav, July iJ*.) 

rnderUwl . . 
W'ooinelang 
llirt'liip 
\Vat( hern 
Donald 

2 j>,n. 
p.in 

. a.m , . 

:l n 'll. 

II a Ml. . . 

11.32 a.m. 

12. 1 [).in. 

2.4.> a. ill 

Drivim: 

.J.l.j i.m. 

7,20 a.m. (28th) 
1.10 a,m. (29th) 

1 hiving 

.‘1.15 a in. (.’loth) 
12.25 p in 

Monday, July 2tj 
L'ucsday, July 27 
Tviwdiiy, July 27 
WVdnoiduy. July 28, . 
UVdwsday, July 28 . . 

Dover i.xh 
Tunganicih . . 
Yarrawonga 
Ik'nalla 
RutluTgleii 

I p.m. 

I I a.ni. . . 

3 p.in. 

10 a. 111 . .. 

3 ]).in. 

12..31 pm. 

9.31 IV in. (201 10 
2.3 p’.m, 

10 a.m. 

' 1..73 p.m, 

8.40 p.m. 

I. 21 p.m. 

7.20 a.m. (28th) 

II. 25 a.m. 

1 7.5 a.m. (29tli} 

Monday, August 2 . . 
I'uesday, Augusl J . . 
Tuesday, August J 
M'edneaday, .Augusi J 
\V«Mn':3day, August i 
Wednesday, Aiiirust 4 
Thur-Lay, August u 
Thursday, August 5 
Thurwlav, August 5 

Pyramid 

Kircndtook 

Knrui..' 

Swan Hill . . 

' Ultima 

1 l.«ail>ert 

1 Piangil 

1 Manangatang 
rhillingollah 

3 p.m. 
a. in. 

2 p.m. 

1 a.m. . . 

1 p.m. 

.3 p.m. 

10 a.m. . . 

1 p.m. 

3 p.m. 

; 2,28 p.m, 
j 9.30 a.m. 

1 1 1.30 o.ni. 

1 0.25 p.in. (3nl) 
'Driving 
i Driving 
i 10,2,5 p.m. (4th) 

! Driving 
} Driving 

9..’M? p.m. 

10.30 a.tu 

1.13 p.m 
j Driving 
; Driving 
i Driving 
i Driving 
: Driving 

Driving 

I'uesday, August 3 . . 
Tuesday, August 3 . . 
Wednesday, August 4 
Thursday, August 5 
Tliursday, August .’> 
Friday, August fi 
Friday, August 6 

St'a lj{ike . . 

Kaneira 

Wyeheproof 

Quambatook 

Roort 

1 Charlton 
j Korong Vale 

10 a.ni . . 
2 p.m. 

11.40 a m 

10 a.ni 

1 p.m . 

' 11 H Ml . . 
j '1 p rn. 

i 9.25 p.m. (2ml) 

1 Driving 
! 11.40 a.m. 
i (v23 p.rn, ( Uh) 
i 12 55 p.m. 
i 4.7 p.m. {5th) , . 

' 2.56 ]).m. 

Driviu;! 

9.5)4 a in. Htli) 

12.30 p.m. 

11.31 a.m. 

1.35 pm, 

1 35 j).m, 
j 3.25 p.m, 

Tuesday, August 3 . . 
Wednesday, August 4 

Thursday, August "i 
Thursday, Ar<<uBt 5 
Friday, Augm. 6 

HopetouD . . 
Warrackna- 
l)eal 

Ikmlah 

Minyip 

Murtoa 

Ham . . 
2 p.m. 

10 a.m. . . 

1 3.30 p.m. 

' 2 p.m. 

1 

9.55 p.ru, {2nd) 
i 9.50 «.iM. 

1 9.15 p 1 . (4th) 
3.18 p.m. 

’ 12.30 p.m. 

j 

7 a.m. (4th) 

7.50 p.m, 

U.55 a.m. 

11.43 a.m. (6th) 

' 5.50 p.m. 
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Stallion Parade-;, Time Tari.e 


Date. 

Place. 

Time. 

Officer Arrives. 

Officer Deparltt. 

.Motidav, Aii^iii<t [) . , 

Dookie 

2 p.rn. 

I2.4<J p.m. 

4. JO p m 

fiK-r^lav, AugiHt 10 

Slu'pixirton . . 

lO.IW A.m. 

3.20 [).m. I'OtlO 

1 1.3S a.m. 

riK-sday, Aiigii>;t lO 

(lobram 

2 ]MU. 

1..M p.m. 

3.10 p.m. 

I’acsdav, August 10 

\umurkali . . 

t.3S p.m. 

T3S p.m. 

Driving 

Wednesday, Aueust 11 

Katamatito 

1 1 a.ni. . . 

l)i lying 

I)ri\ ijig 

Wfdnosdav, August 1 1 

\athalia 

2 p.m. 

1.37 [P.m 

3.20 p.m. 

riiursday, August 12 

Afurcihisou . . 

' 10 a.m. . . 

".'i p m ; 1 it !i > 

10.43 a.m. 

/'liursdiiv, August 12 

Itub'hworth 

1 1.4S a.ru. 

I 1 .4s ;j III. 

12.23 p.m. f J3t! 

Friday, August 111 . . 

(’olbinalihiti 

1.30 [p.jit. 

1 .20 p.m. 

2.30 p.m. 

\l<)iKla 3 ', August tl . . 

Tallaugatfa 

1 p.m. 

3.43 p.iti. 

Diivmg ( intli . 

l'iK.‘s<lay, August 0) 

Corrvong , , . 

12.30 i),ti). 

12. IS ji,m. [driv- 
ing) 

2 p.m. pirivitig, 

W’l'diM sdaj-, August 1! 

U'odunga . . 

1.30 y.m. 

12. 13 p.m. 

'■..3 p.m. 

Munday, August <t 

AFnljii 

2 p.m. .. 

Ih’iMUg 

J.in viiig 

Monday, August 0 . . 

Wliitticld . . 

4 ]).m. .. 

l)rl^■iIlL- 

I ^riving 

futsdav, August in 

\\“;mgaratta 

11 a.m. .. 

Dri\ing 

12.39 p.m. 

Tuesday, August in 

ilnglit 

4.7 j>.m . , 

4.7 ]i.m. 

OA a.m. -llth 

WVdjH-sdav, August 1 1 

Myrtk'ford . . 

2 p.m. 

7. 1 2 a.m. 

7.12 a.!! . 

riiursduv, August 12 

ll<M‘rji\vnrt}i 

11a.m. .. 

\e:jo a.m. 

12.31 p.m. 

riiursdas^ Angu>t 12 

K\fTtoU 

2 p.m. 

1,11 p.m. 

3.30 p.m. 

I'ruiav. August lit .. 

Kiiroa 

j in a. It'. . . ! 

(-1.33 p.m. -12ti,' 

; 11.12 a.m. 

I'Viday. Augu-t lit 

Soyjuour . . j 

1 

I I p.m. . , ! 

i 1 

! 

12.11 tmm 

;S.).‘. p.m, 

1 

Mo?iday. August lii 

.Alaroona . . j 

3 p.m. 

2.43 p.m. 

S.33 p.m. 

Tuc.sday, .August IT 

Kar^i^ a . . | 

i il a.m. 

2.2S a.m. 

1 12.42 .1.111. : 1st il 

\\'('<ln«>(lay, August lA 

Niiill ..! 

' 3 p.m. 

' 1,22 a.m. 

' 1.32 a.itt. I int*! . 

Thursday, August 10 

IhinlsK'la .. 1 

2 p.m. 

2.13 a.m, ..i 

3.2n p.m. 

I’liday. August 20 . , 

Avo<'a . . i 

Ila.ui . 

S.2n a.m. . . i 

i 

1 

; 1.40 |, ,ti 

\Ionday, .\ugiist Id , . 

Taiul.tra 

2 p.m. 


T.t'i p.m. 

1 iH'Mlay, August 17 

Mitiatiu) 

' ! ! a.ni. . . 

S.2'.l p.m. { imh) 

3. .33 p.m. 

A<'diu'sd;iv, .\iigu.sf is 

l?<Midiga 

1 1 a.m. . . 

n.lO p.m. [ 1 Ttii) 

12,13 p.m. 

Ui'dnusday. .August Is 

lllglf'^VlUKl . 

3 p.m. 

1 .3n ji.ni. 

4.23 p.m. 

t'iiiir.sday. Au uist I'J 

(’asl lomaiii'' 

' 1 1 a.m, . , 

7, 111 p.m. (ISihl 

12..‘>it p.m. 

Thursday, August 10 

K\ii''ton 

2 I'.m. 

l.lOp.in, 

IViving 

I'liursday, Augiist l!) 

Knlfsdai.' .. 

1 p.m. 

driving 

Driving 

Friday. .Augii.st 2n ,, 

Koiusoy 

M a.m. .. 

In. 41 a.m. 

3,23 p.m. 

Mofulny. August 1() . . 

Hralhooto .. 

2 p.m. 

11.41 a.m. 

0.23 p.m. 

f u«‘sday, Augiist 17 

Kyabram . . 

2 p.m. 

12. 32 p.m, 

4,23 [mu. 

AVdni's<l«v. August 1^1 

Trttura 

lO.lltl a.m. 

.7,41 pm. (17l!i) 

11.44 a.m. 

UVdnoday, August IS 

b>huo,i 

2.IH1 p.m. 

2.3 p,m, 

3.43 p.m. 

»W‘«luos<lay, .August IS 

Rot'lu’st-f'r . . 

4.30 p.m. 

4.23 p,m. 

0.3 a.m, (lOtli- 

I'hursday. August 10 

Kltnon' 

1 1 a,m. . . 

0.40 a.m. 

1.40 p.m. 

! ridny. .August 20 . . 

('oltuua . . * 

11 a, m. ., 

3, HI p.m. (lOtli) 

12 30 p.m. 
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Stallion Parades, Time Table— 


Date. 

Pliire. 

Tiiim. 

Olfirnr .\rriY(^. 

OffltvT DcjmrLij. 

- 



.. 

_ 

M<>:ulav. \iiiru>t 2.S .. 

IViUifiut 

2 p.ui. 

12.27 p.m. 

l>.4T p.m. 

Tijosdav. Aiiijiist -4 

l.arj)t'iit 

1 p.rii. 

4.77 p.m. 

.7.40 p.m 

Aumist *2."> 

Uidnhuw 

1 1 a.iu. . , 

(i.lO p.m. (24lh) 

2 .70 juu. 

\Vf'<lm's(lay, August 2r> 

•leparit 

4 p.ni. 

4 p.m. 

Id.. 77 a.m. (2tMh) 

rhtns<l;iv. Aiiutust 

hor»[n()ti 

! p.in. 

12 timm 

2.7)^) p tiK 

-Mfi’idav. An^U’il 2!{ . . 

.Mams'irld , . 

2 p.tii. 

1. 2d p.m. 

4.4»d p.m. 

Ttu'.-^dav, .Auini.<t lU 

Yea 

Id a.U). . . 

(i.44 p.m. (24rd) 

Ht.44 a. UK 

Tut^sdav. .Aiiiiust i-t 

.Xlcxatidi'a . . 

2 p.in. . 

12.27 p.MK 

1.4d ji.m. 

W rdnrsiiav. \n;/ ist 2 ) 

Kiliunp' 

Id a. III. 

d.4d p.m, (2Uh) 

ld.4d a.m. 

Tltursiliiv. AuijiHt 24) 

liallau 

1 1 a. (IK . . 

ti.2S p.uK (271h) 

12,7 p.m. 

i'iiur.sdiiv, A^imi-^t 2d 

Mi‘U,„i 

2 p.m, 

r,21 p.m. 

.7. 1.S p.ni. 

Kndiv. AuijU't 27 

Ma.-hus 

.Mard. 

11 a. UK .. 

o.s p.m, (2t»tli) 

12,70 p.m 

\tonilay, 24 . , 

( ‘atnjx-rduw n 

1 1.-74 a.iti. 

1 1.74 am. 

12.27 p.m. 

Mornliiv. .Xii'just 24 .. 

CoKdeii 

2 p.iii. 

1 . Id ji.iiK 

4.47 p.m. 

rujsilav, 24 

Trrany 

11 a. UK .. 

Id, 22 [t.iiK (24rd) 

l>i iving 

r)w*s<lav. AusiuvT 24 

M.-rtlnkr 

4 p.ui. 

Oriviii^ 

nrivma 

UVihvsdav. Auii'i-t 2.7 

Waivnaiiidool 

11 a. UK .. 

! 1,42 |).m. (2(tli) 

2.14 p.m. 

UiHlU' sdav, A\iLni>t 2-7 

Kiil'nif 

4 p.ni. 

2.12 p.m. 

!2.22a.m.<2dlhi 

rinttvilav. .An^ii>t 2d 

['lilt Fairy . . 

1 1 a. til. . . 

12.72 a.m. 

)..7d p.m. 

Monday, Atiyis-t 4(1 . . ' 

i 

Davlfspii'd . , 

i 

, 2 p.in. 

12.4 p.m. 

4,27 p.m. 

Tiirsilay. Auyu>t :}l 

i liailarat 

: 1 1 a. UK . 

: d.:P) p.m. f4dthi 

Driving 

Tu<-Mi iy. Aumi<t !4I ! 

[ hintnn 

1 4 p.ni. 

! Driviim 

1 )i ti'j 

\V( dn('.-day, St-jit. 1 . . 

^ (’liua'' . ! 

1 1 1 a. UK . , 

j S.71 a.m. 

1.14 p in. 

W ( dm 'day. Sc|)t, 1 , ^ 

4’n‘'wi( k , . ' 

, 2.4d p.iiK 

12. Id p.m. 

|)ri\ im: 

Wedm sday, Sept. 1 . , 

Smcarnn 

j 4 ji.rn. . . 

1 (riving 

1 (ri\ iiiii 

i tiiirMlav, 2 

; Maryliofoii^li 

1 11 a.iiK . 

)d.42 }).m. (Nt) 

12.17 ]).iiK 

Kriday, 4 

.\a\arrc 

I 4 a. in. 

; 7,7 p.m. {2nd) . . 

id a.m. 

Friday. St pt. 4 

’ Ararat 

; 2 juiK . , 

1 2.47 p.m. 

4. 2d p.m. 

Mnitiliy. Aumi^'l 4d 

WcrritH'o . . ' 

1 

1 1 

2 fi.IlK . , ! 

11.17 a.m. 

7.4 p.m. 

I'lK '(iuy. A!i«u.<t 41 

■Mcreditli 

: Id a. UK . 

d 42 a.m. 

11.14 a.m 

TiK'.'day. Aiipnot :{1 

( Ici'liitii: . . . 

2 p.in. 1 

12.10 p.m. 

d. 1 7 p.m. 

\\7‘dii(‘sdHy, S'pt. 1 . . ] 

( 'otiic 

; Id a. UK . , 

s.lY) p.m. dlist) 

n.1.7 a.m. 

U (■di)(’sd!t\ , S pt. 1 j 

I4e<v!. Forest 

4 p.m. 

2.!{d p.m. 

d. 17 a.m, {2inl ) 

Thuf'iciay, ,S']d, 2nd 

Ihnv^urra , . 

; 1 1 a. UK . . 

Id. .70 a.m. 

7.74 p.m. 

Friday. Sept. 4r(l , . ■ 

^Ycjs.sy 

Id H.m. 

0, 17 p.m, (2ml) 

11.7 a.m. 

Fririny, J^'pt. 4rd 

1 )('rrinnlliMn 

2 p.m. 

12.12 p.m. 

7,7 p.m. 

.Monday. Aui»ii.''t 4*i . , 

Mirt«,o N'orth 

2 Jl.llK 

I. .70 p.m. 

1.17 p.m. 

Tuesday. .XuLUDst 4) 

-Mtjrwcll , . 1 

II a.m. . . 

j .7, .7.7 p.m, (40tli) 

1 1.77 a.m. 

Tue.Hday, Autfiist 41 ; 

Tnir.ilpfoii . . 

2 p.m. 

12. Id p.m. 

0.4 p.m. 

Wedne.sduy, S# pt. I . , 

SUe . , 1 

1 1 1 a.m. . . ! 

!d.2d p.m. (41, St) 

1.70 p.m. 

VV(‘dn(>sduy, Sept. ! . . 

Matlra 

i 4,!l p.m. . . 

4.0 p.m. 

; 1 1 .H a.m. (2nd) 

Thursday, S' [4. 2 , . ; 

Fowarr 

I 2 p.m. . . ' 

1 . 1 .7 p.m. 

.7.1 p.m. 

Friday, S pt. 4 

4‘rafal)^ar 

10.40 a.m. 

d..7| p.m. (2n(l) 

11, It) a.m. 

Friday. S'pt. 4 

Moe 

2 [i.m. 

11.41 a.m. 

0,40 p.m. 
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SlAKilOX PaKADES, TiMK TaHLK ro/>hfn//'fl. 


liiiti-. 

Phii.-, 

i . .. 

TilllK 

Oltio j .tirix"". 

om<-. r 1). |.,of~. 


lifinvip 

^ M) a.m. . 

. a.m. 

1 1 ,, 

Monday, Sept, ti 

Pakeiiliaiii . . 

: '2 p Ml. 

. Il..>{a.m. 

0.2 fMij. 

2,10 p.m. 

TiK'sday, 7 

Neeriin Smtli 

1 p.m. . 

. IlMJil p.m 

riK'.'^dav, S<-pt. 7 

W'arrayiil 

! p.jji. 

2>.27 p.m. 

M < diK'sdny, S . 

lier'.vi' k 

11 a. in. 

. ^ a.m. 

12. 10 p.Mi. 

X.7 a tn (Oth i 

U<-dn<‘sday, S< pt. S . . 

Craiikourtii 

F.’17 ji.in. 

4.1i7 p.m. 

riittiMlay, Sept. fJ 

l)alvst<iti 

2 p.m. 

a.m. 

>i 4;i p.tn. 

Kr:day, f^ pt. h> 

lairi^ l.any 

^ a.m. 

-1 .Vi p.m. ((nit) 

H.4t) a.m. 

I'rulav. S*-pt. Ht 

iJaiidendtie 

i 1 a. Ml . 

10..', S a.J,;. 

p.tm 

\|<tntlny, 

l.e<iri^at !i -1 

2 p.Mi. 

10.70 a.m 

4.7 ii.m. 

221 p.m. 

i ncsday. S'jjt. i 

Foster 

1 p.rn. 

l2.:Ht p.m. 

1 iif<day, S<'pt. 7 

Stony (’ri-ck 

mXO p.n.. 

,.111! p.m. 


\\ rtlii(’<(iay, s , 

\ arrajii 

'l.oO p.m. 

'k.'/O )t.m. 

1 1 .70 a.m. (Oth) 

1 liilav. S< ‘pt. 1ft 

Konmi lurt r :i 

- I*-"'- . 

4.F7 jr.m. (I'tli'i 

7..-) p.Mi. 

Mi'inlay. S'pt. fi 

Hasti.o- , . 

it» :{(l 

II'. 20 a.m. 

11 27 a.m. 

Monday. fi 

Fraiik>ton . , 

)i.m 

12,7 ]).ni. 

2.4 1 p.jii. 

Tin'sday. 7 

Siinlmry 


!,2:i i-.m. 

:M I p.Mi. 

Wednesday, Sept, s 

M' rtida 

[Z. :: 

2,4S p.m. 

x.2:l p.m. 

1 liursday. S pt .11 

Lilydale 

p rn. , 

1 - IX p. Ml. 

.7.71 p.m. 

I nesd<iy. Sept, i 1 , . 

Omen 

:i p.m. 

1 ) r n 1 1 1 u 

Dnvinit ; l-7tlii 

W'edi!rs<lay. S< pt, 17 

Hriitlieti 

■1 p.m. 

l'ri\imj 

li.7.7a.m.<lt>tl>: 

T!iur-(i;iy, S‘pt. IfUli 

Maitfi'.d.il' 

I2mo< . 

11.1.7 p.m. 

2.2.7 p.m. 

1 IK >day, S pt I 1 

Satnniay. S pt. 

-M(>iidav. S pt. llL*nd 

Orl'.,xt 

Moyal S|m,u 

2 p.m 

1> a. Ml 

X.S.7 p.m. , 

X..7*l < l-'ilii 1 
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BRANDING AND EAR-MARKING STOCK. 

Bg ir. A. N. Bobcrtson, Chief Veterinarg Officer. 

For many generations branding or ear-marking has been recognist*-] 
as the only practical means of establishing identity of stock, but un]es> 
the nse of particular brands or marks is supported by law their valut- 
as means of identification of any beast is incomplete, and legal owner- 
sliip cannot bo established. For instance two or more persons in tin- 
State, perhaps in the same district, may use identical brands. Theri- 
f'.wo, unles.s the system of branding is controlled by a Brands Act (a- 
is done in all the States of the Commonwealth, with the exception of 
Victoria), the pre.sence of a brand, whilst it may be accepted as evidcMK^- 
for what it is worth, is not legal proof of ownership. 1 lie dithcultie,- 
met with in tlie conduct of prosecutions for alleged stealing haw fi\-- 
quently been KdVrred to by the Court.'; of Victoria and the absence of 
;i Brands Ad adversely commented upon. The necessity for such a 
measure is now recognised by all practical num, and several elforts havr 
b-cen made to introduce legislative eoiUroL 

Uiiring last session of Parliament a Brands Bill was pa.''S<al by tie 
hegislative Assembly, and on reaching the Legislative Council wa- 
rt'ferred to a Select Committee, which recon mended in its report to tht 
lL.n.<e— 

(1) rhat the Bill l>i- not furtlier proceeded with that >csslon. 

(2) That a copy of the Bill, togi-tlier with full explanatory uotO'. 

b(‘ sent to each agricnitural society and to other intere.stcd 
bodies wirli a view to obtaining tluor opinion on the Bill. 

(t{) That tli(- Chief Veterinary Inspocror take advantage of tin- 
next ('onventii'U of tlie (diainlu-r of .Vgriiuiltiire to explain 
the providons of the Bill to delegates. 

The one great dilllculiy in the past whidi has prevented the ]»a<-ine 
of a Brands Act in Victoria has bi-cn tin* fad that, iimltT existing sy> 
terns, the number of marks nr l)ran(ls - but jjurticularlv tlie tnrmer 
which are available are insntlici<‘iit to provide (*ach applicant ^\ith n 
distinctive mark. In ether States the ditiiciilty has b(*en ovt-rconn* ly 
]n'<)vidnig for ditrerent district.s and duplicating tiie series of mark-, 
fn New Soiirli Wales there are at j^n'seiii 07 dilTerent sbee)> district- 
The dihiculties wliich result from such a .system are not very evidem 
m a State like New South Wales with its vast area, but in Victoria, 
with the constant ititerchange of ,=he(m from one district to anothe!. 
-mdi a method would lead to considerable confu.don. 

In providing a sufliciont number of brands the dithculty is overconn 
by the use of a three-piece brand, i,e., two letters and a numeral or tw - 
numerals and one letter~thc combination which can be made from 
three such signs being very large. To introduce such a sysh*m in Vd<- 
toria would require the discovery of a new combination in order n. 
di.stingui.sh from three-piece systems now in vogue, othcrwi.so we woiiM 
be u>ing a duplication of a system of another State. One great di- 
advantage of such a methoT is that the size of the signs must Ixi larg- 
to avoid confusion, and the resulting loss from depreciation of hides i^ 
very considerable. 

Information received from the United Tanners’ Federation of Grea 
Britain and Ireland indicates that on pre-war prices the loss on Aim 
trail an hides owing to the damage done by the brands now used amount 
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10 6d. per lb., or from 5s. to 7s Gel. per hide, a total loss of approxi- 
ifiately £500,000 per annum to the stoc'k- owners of Australia. At the 
present rates rul’ng for hides the loss is quite double. 

The iieoos.sity for legislative control and the dilhcultie.s to be over> 
I'ome in Victoria led rrie to try to devise a plan whereby a .sufficient 
number of brands and ear-marks could be .siijjplied to provide each and 
.-vory applicant with a di.stinctiv? brand nr mark. .\Tter a consider- 
able amount of time and tlion 2 :bt aivcii to the matter, a .scheme has 
leeu devised which will suppK'. if neces.sary, a separate and distinct 
uark or brand to every stock-owner in Aii<lralia. A patent lia.5 been 
.ij>plied for the rnetljod, which is described — 

PcitH'rt.son's Method nf and Means for JtraiKbai; an<i Karrnarking Sto.k. 

(Copyright — AH rights reserved.) 

The scheme is os,scntia]ly a intmorical one; sign.s or symbols are 
used to indicate various value?, and by addition the registered jiuinber 
■ •f the owner of the brand jr mark is quickly ascertained. 

Ear-M^’rking. 

The ear of any lauHt may be so divided as to establisli different 
jio>ition.‘<. For (lie [itirjio.-e of this Uiethod these are >et forth in Plate 
1.. an<l are referred to as 1st, 2itd, tlnl, dtli. 5th. and Grh position, lo 
-‘aeh ]>o.sition a value is given wliicli respectively 1, 2, 4-. S. IG. and 
auiltiples to 9G, and I tloO and its innltiplvs. It is necessary to tirmly 

. -tabiisli in the inemorv tlie^c posit oiis and tlieir values. Different 

larks are now used in (liese positions. 

Fig. 2 slinws the unit notch; it is u-cd in any ,.r ;il] of tlie first 
tour posiiion.s and in in^ other. 

Fig. shows i]|[‘ h'lirli in the Isi p:»siiion and tiic value of tin- 
mark is one. 

Fiir. I .shows the noteli in tin' 2nd p »:lion and tlie ^■allle is two. 

Fiir, s]iii.”s rile noicli in (he Is) and 2iid position and llie value i.* 
three. 

Fig. G sliows (lie notch in the 5rd jiositinii and 'ho value is four. 

Fig. 7 shows the noteli in the Isl and 5rd position and (lie value i.- 

live hv adding four and one. 

Fig. 8 pliows tile vtilue six by adding b'ur atid tw,i. 

Fig. 9 shows (lie value si'Ven by adding tour, two, ami one. 

Fig. 10 shows tlie value eight 'the unit notch hi hie foiirdi po.hlioii, 

Fig. IT .shows the value nine by adding eight and one. 

Fig. 12 slnnvs the value t<m by adding eight and two. 

Fig. 13 .vhows the value eleven by adding eight, two. and one. 

Fig. U shows (lie value twelve by adding eight and four. 

Fig. 15 shows the value thirteen by adding oiglu. four and one. 

Fig. 16 shows the value fourteen by adding eight, four and two. 

Fig. 17 shows the value fifteen by adding the unit noteh in each 
position — 8, 4, 2, 1. 

The number 10 is the next one required. Ihis i.s provided for in 

position 5 at the tip of the ear, and a swallow is used. Whenever this 

IS prestmt 16 is added to any other marks. Whth 16 showing in the tip 
(Fig. 1$) the unit notch inay then be used in any of the positions 1 
0 4, to add as previously shown a furtlier 15 or a total of 31. The 
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FfC /s FfC /6 F/C J7 



F/C./6 F/C./9 F/C 20 



F/C 2! F/C ZZ 7^/C 23 F/C Z^ 



F/C 25 F/C 26 F/C 27 F/C 26 



F/C 29 F/C 30 



Plate I. 
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KEY TO EARMARKS . 

ih/ue of" Marks ftp EquoIs IS 8^ Multiples 


1= UNITS I =HUNDR''.? X=UNITS + HUND«“s 
y4/"\ Tip ^t^Ear 


= I6< = 32> =48C^ = 64c 


■80 


=%i 


— =/// Position 6 
^IGOO ♦ 17600 # 33600 1143600 ^ 65600 

1^3200 Jkl3200 A 35200^i^Sl200 ^^67200 

f 4800 if* 20800 ^ 36800 ^ 52800 P 68800 

^ 6400 ^ 22400 ^ 38400 U 1 ^0400 

§1 8000 H 24000 jfi40000 Y S600o||f 72000 

-^1^3600 ^25600 ^ 41600 '\l him ^73600 

y 11200 \ 27200 ^43200 |J 53200^75200 

4 1280o¥2880oY44800 r 60800 1^76800 

X 14400 ^ 30400 #’46400 T 62400 L^OO 

T 16000 X32000 + 48000 Jr 64000 J 80000 
= 81599 EARMARKS 


PUte n. 
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KEY TO BRANDS 

As 4 


Ml(/S OF POSITIONS |g 


B I 2 

1600 X 

HORIZONTALS 70 RIGHT OF ZERO = UNITS 


PERPENDICULARS = HUNDR°I>. 


HORIZONTALS TO LEFT OF ZERO HAVE FOLLOWING VALUES 


1 16 

-j 32 J 48 ^ 64 J 

— AT POSITION 6 — 

SO J 96 

o 

o 

ci: 

_ 1 7 60 n X 33600 (_43600 

^65600 X 81600 

1 

:B 3200 

'1 10200 Y 3S200 1^51200 XGILOO 183200 | 

( 

o 

o 

00 

Yosoo >-36800 1“ 32800 ->68800 Y 8-1800 1 

Dg400 [ 

] 22400 27238400^31400 V 

70400 dsOIOO. 

Esooo F 

Y4000 OlOOOOZiOOOO 9 

72000 YrsOOO 

F 3GOO F 

YsfiOO 041600 T: .3/600 ^ 

)73bOO iBObOO 

11200 ^ 

517200 m 43200 X) 30200 Q 

73200 (101200 

j 1 12800 

28800 ~n-W800 0 60800 1 

76800 M3I8OO 

1 

I J 14400 1 

J 30100 Ii:4b400-H 62400 J 

78-100 Ao-1400 

iK ioono\ 

V32OOO — 48000 CZG4000 F 

D7 550 BRANDS 

80000 C;33000 


pute m. 


LINE A.B.IS ZERO i,IS 
PRESENT IN EVERY BRAND 
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next multiple of 16, viz., 32, is now required, and this is obtained by 
a double notch (Fig. 19) at the tip of the ear, and again, with this 
having a value of 32, the units 1 to 15 may bo added until 47 is reached. 
4S is provided for by the mark as shown in Fig. 20, and again additions 
may be made, and so on for each of the multiples of 16, viz., 32, 4s. 
64, SO, and 96 as shown Figs. 18 to 23. These six marks only and im 
others are used in the tip. 

These marks and their value require to be memorized. With 96 
showing at the tip of the oar wc can now add three as shown in Fig. 24 
and the value of the mark is 99. One hundred is tlie next value 
required, and this is provided for by using a straight, deep notch a> 
shown ill Fig. 25. If in the first position it is lt)0 (Fig. 26), this 
notch in any of the positions 1 to 4, and in no other, may be used in 
the same manner as the unit notch to make values up to 1,500. 

Fig. 27 shows 200, Fig. 28, 500, and Fig. 29, 1,500. It is thus 
that the units and hundreds are shown in the same positions, but by a 
different notch. If a unit and hundred are iXMjuired in the one posi- 
tion a combination mark as in Fig. 30 is used, and both unit and hun- 
dred are thus shown. Fig. 31 shows an ear-mark with one of each of 
the three marks used — 8dO-|-101-[-4=^905. In reading any car-mark 
it is advisable to take the highest numlx'r first, viz., the hundreds, then 
the six teens and finally the unit':. 

By a combination of tliis system of building, nuniber- up to 1,591* 
are formed in the first five positions. 1,600 is next lanpiired, ami this i> 
provided for by passing to the opposite oar, to position six, and using 
a swallow similar to that made for 16 at the lip — Fig. 32 sliows 1,600. 
In this position the mark changes at every 1,600, ami F.’iOO is added 
in the other ear. The first six sign.s in this position arc the same a- 
used in position 5 and tlie numbers 1,600, 3,200, 4,>t)0, 6,400, 8,000, and 
9,600 are so formed. After this numl.M'r is reached a small key i' 
required to show the value of the marks us(nl in position six. From 
the key reproduced on page 288 (Plate TL), the inimher of the ear-mark 
shown in Fig. 35 will be seen to be 64,000-f 200 -^4, or 64,204. 

The important points to remember in this method are shown in tin 
Key to Ear Marks, viz., the values nf the diffen-nr positions, the threi 
notches used for units and Inindrods. and th(‘ six notelu's ns(‘d at tin- 
tip of the car. 

A drawback to using positions in the ear i> that the careless markvr 
may put his mark in the wrong position. To guard against this pos'i- 
bility it is provided tliat wherever a single notcli is used, a small noteli 
will be placed lieside it temied the Indicator, whieh will sliow the sup- 
posed centre of tlie ear as showm in Figs. 33 and 34. Tlie small iiotcli, 
Fig. 33, being tlie approximate centre, makes the mark 202 while Itg. 
34 is 101. If a double notch i.s being msed the indicator i.s not neces- 
sary, as both positions will be in use, even if both are well towards tin- 
tip of the ear. 

Branding. 

In branding the same method is followed with sliglit modification' 
due to the fact that there is no hearl to form a starting po’iit or tip 
use for the inuUijdc of 16. The ditTerences are overcome by providiiu 
a line A B (Fig. 36) and referred to as Zero. Thi.<i is present in ever i 
brand, but hm no value (dher indicating a, commend no voifd. 

From this Hne p<x^itiona may be established just as in e'lr-markiiig 
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1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 0, I'hu values of tliese positions arc 1, 4, 8, IG, and 

niultifdos and 1,G00 and its multiples. Linos drawn at right angle.s to 
Zoiv) (A H) on tlio right are units — • 

Fig. liT (X|n;il> value one. 

„ two 

,, 99 ,, ,, two and one. 

o 40 „ „ eight. 

Ill this manner miiuin-rs tnay be provided, a.s in ear-inarklngj to 15. 
16 the next nnniber iief(‘.ssary is fonm^d by usijjg a line at right angles 
to Zero on the left (Fig. 41). Tlieii units am used on the right until 
t)ie next multiple of sixifA-n is inuu'hcd. As it is necessary to remember 
six marks in tlie tip of the ear for multiple of sixteen so it is necessary 
to renieinlxu* six marks on the leit ot Zero for llie same purpose. Fig. 
42 e<juals 92. Fig. 49 eijuals 4s, Fig. 44 equals G4. Fig. 45 equals SO 
and Fig. 40 (‘(juaF 90. lliiiidreds ai-- next require ] aijd they may be 
provided for by perpend loiilar lines in any of the hrst four positions 
to the right of Zero. Fig. 47 represen lUO, Fig. 4>, 2u0, and Fig. 49, 
1.000, f.r., xOd 4- 2tttt. .V lirif^ in eae-i (g’ the positions would be 1,500 
as iti Fig. 50. Fig. 51 repn'smifs 9tt> made up iims— SOO-^lOO-FOG-f -■ 
Fig, 52 .dtows 100-1-200^' 101-12^-9 j>. A litie in each position for 
Imtli units and liuiidrtMl as in Fig. .54 equals 1,51.5. When FOOO is reac-hed 
a letter or figure is used in position 0 for eviuy rnulripk-. I’o know tlie 
value of eacli letter a .>^11011] kiy' is ne(‘e>.s:iry (Flale III.). F’roni ibis it 
will be seen tiiai valued at 90. ''on, tlieretore fje. .5.“) represents the 
nuinlier dO.MtO ^lO-;-l--3G,Sl7. 

Disadvantages of Method. 

1 he first vantage of tlu^ mediod noted in ear-tuarking is that 
Hune of llie numbers require five mark' in one e.'ir. and iliongh these 
fiv<‘ are made with otily three dll'; of pliers tliey an' on ocea.-ion exees- 
dve. Fhis dilliculty may, however, be avoided, for the brand or ear- 
mark being infereliang<'alile will allow that any mmdx-r requiring so 
manv marks need not lie allotted ,‘h ati ear-mark, but should lx‘ ren^rved 
f<»r u-e of a person wlm brands <inly. .V fiinln-r disadvamage is that an 
‘uviter may require to have three or four yiair uf pliers arid ^^o apparently 
the ear-mark would be e.\pi'U>ive, To me<'t tliis disadvantage provi.'iion 
was made in the Fill passed by rite Legidative .\ssemlily last year for 
a iinifonu jirier for pliers najuired for any i;idi\idual etir-mark: tbnt is, 
it pnivided that a pei>ou requiriiu; oulv one pair for his ear-mark would 
pay the .‘^ame prii'e as tlie jn'r^on wlio najuirod even four pairs, ilm 
latter obtaining them below (v>t, the former above. So tliat no advan- 
tage Avould be gained liy one pf-rsou over anotlier on ihi'^ head. 

Tlie advanljige of having an absolu'rly disiiiicrive ear-mark is con- 
-idiwed by nil who have impaired int'> tlu' system to far out-’weigh 
the disadvantagi's, 'Die method suggested avould in some ease.s take 
a little longer to earry out tiiati the pre.sent hapliazard way, but it must 
not be forgot len that it would give a mark avhieh no one else eoiild 
legally use, and tm animal <mee ear-marked could ahvavs be traced to 
its breeder, not to one of perhaps a dozen others tisitig the same mark. 
I'o a man who has a large number of stock to mark, a number requiring 
few cuts would bo allotted .so tliat time wanild not bo lost, wliile, by 
the owner with ]ierhaps only 100 to mark, the exira tinu’ nvpiired for 
the nso of three pairs of pliers w'ould not be notictHl. 

2 : 
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Advantages of Method. 

Kirsr and fon‘iiu)st is the dislinotivo brand or ear-mark whic-b would 
tor all rime establish who was the brtXHler. Xext that the ear or por 
rion of ear not oeeupied by the registered iinnd)er is available for other 
marks it' r!ie owner requires, smdi as ag(' or eiill marks, provided always 
thar the fundamental marks as in Figs. 2, 25 and dO are not used. 
Piu'mission to use an additional private mark would have to be obtaiiu'd 
so as to insure that tlu‘ registered number was tiot eonfused or soim 
other registered number eonstnieted. For example, take tin* ear ii; 
FiiTs. 10, 14, tVe.. as lontr as the fundamental marks were not used 

n 

Combined umt 


n n 

Single unit and indicator. 


n n 

Double unit. 



Single hundred and indicator. 



Double hundred 


and hundred with indicator 

n 

Combmed unit 
and hundred with unit 

I^H 

Combined unit 
and hundred with hundred, 


n H 

Unit, and hundred. Double combined unit 

and hundred. 

Plate IV. 

till' rar could be tilled with age notcims and still the registtumd iiuniht" 
would l)c I'b'arly rfuid. 

A fiirrlu'r advantagi* is th(‘ simplicity of the method. Within It'' 
niiimtes any j)ers()n by close* atteuilion can buirn to rend ibe symbob 
into their correct number. Ibis has bi’cn jiraetically (hunonstratt^d ii 
the ca.se ot chihircn and adult.s. It is nt'cessary to read all marks s* 
iiund>r‘rs and unnecessary to confuse the mind by (h‘tertnining or refer 
j'itig to fln^ kiinl of notnh otluu' than that signifying “unit” n 
“ hundrtxl.” llic key to the system as sliown on pages 2HS and 2^ ' 
is ."Uiall. yet complete, and ju'ovides for more marks and brands tine 
will bo required in Victoria for tnany ytuirs. riie register required : 
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simple in the extreme, an alpliabetieal list of ou’iiers ami a numerical 
list of marks being all that is necessary and from this ready references 
ivill be obtainable. 

At first sight it might appear that \v<jiild be difficulty ijj 

placing the marks in their correct positions and that the ear would lx* 
likely to bt* disfigured, hut by the aid of the indicator already referre<I 
10 (Figs. Jld and the former objection is overeorne and by iisiiig 
only one pair of jdiers to make the two inark.s necessary in eitlier the 
front or back of ear, the marks ii('(‘d never he larger ilian as shown in 
IMate JV., both mark' being in<'ludi*(l in a spaei' of 1 inch l^y 7/16th 
inch deej). 

Ihuli ear-marks and brands would la* difficult to fake. In the former 
case it would he almost imposslbh* for a jjerson to add the hundred 
iiofcii to the tinir one so that it would be in the exaet eemn' and at 
right angh'S, and, further, (lio jjroportionule grow tli of tin* Jiiark would 
jiot he in unison. For insianee, if ilie unit weiv placed Oii the ear 
hefon^ the aiiitnal was si.\ inoiillis’ old and the Imndred were added 
■iftfo* twelve ]jionths, tln‘ growth or change iii tlie unit iiiark would not 
'‘<irr(‘s[>oud with that of the liundn^d liiark. The same difficulties wuuld 
l(c iiifU with in altering brands. It would In* almo'T impos'ildf- to add 
:i line of the cfjrrect si/f* at right aiiglt ' nr parallel tn Zer", whi<’h would 
sirnw so as to seton parr nf an existing brand. 

fti order to guard again.'l “'faking/' the draft Dill jtrovidt'd that 
;h(‘ ear-mark ni“ brand should be j/nmo hn-i,' i‘VidiOiee nf owmo'ship; 
conse<pieJitIv it wmild la* nseh-ss for any one to alu*r a mark iinli'ss lie 
could convert it into Ins own mark and the ehaiice of hi' iM-iiig aide to 
do this would he remoie. 

The possibility of idotehing of hiainds nr mark> reduced (n a 
'itiniinnm, ami should il iieeur. i( would not nnake tin- mark ind;-- 
i-ipherahhn .\o m.atler wlial e}iangt‘ takes placn in the ear. tlu* marks 
as at Fig.s. 2, dtt, <'onld not becninc confiis^-d with oiie another. Iti 
iwaiiding -(oani if the lira ml weta* very in'listim-i--the coria^ -t number 
■onhl lie <*oHsl ructml. P'or (nxample. in ihn acconipanying diagram, if 
only marks jis sliown by the luatvy lines were visib](n the brand could 
lie n‘eonsiruetr*d as shown by tile ibc’nl lim-s, for rlie visible marks 

: •—) 

"1 1 ‘ 

'vould indicate which lities were originally meant ti> lit' preseiit. Hie 
ri‘maiiiing limes in the diagram would show that tin' number was 5d7. 


If the Bill Becomes Law. 

IVcsumiug tlu‘ method is considered satisfactory and the Bill 
iieeomes law, every stock-owner will ivtpiiro to apply for a brand and 
'■ar-mark. .\ number will then be allotted to liim, ami it will be trans- 
pos{»d into its proper mark, tt will not Ic' necessary to us<" both, brand 
and mark, but one nv other will retjuim' to he showti on all natural 
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iucu'ease and uiibranded stock which come into any owner’s possession. 
The foe for registration is on a sliding scale — 

If loss than 100 head of stock on the, rnn . . lOs. 

if there are 100 and less than 1,000 . . 20s. 

If more than 1,000 .. .. .. 40s. 

One registration is all that will be required to cover both brand and 
ear-mark and this will be the only registration necessary and will give 
the owner sole right to n<<^ tlie britnd or mark allotted him. The fees 
received during the first year (provideil all stock-owners register) will 
rep resent a sum of approximately £00,000, hut it must he rcineinbercd 
that this amount will be required to cover tlic cost of administration 
for all time, and that it will include tho issue, of registers to ])uuud- 
kcopers and police in order that stray or impounded stoek may be 
returned to their riglitful owners. Therefore tlic total must not be 
eon.'idored as high, and the average fee (say, 20s.) will be an insurance 
for all time. 

The Bill provides that none but a registered brand or murk nuisi 
be used, that is, a person must citluo* register or keep <dean skins, but 
if the owner of a registered brand desires to use a brand which he has 
been in the habit of using in the past he may apply for the right tn 
continue the use tliereof, and provided always the brand is one which 
will not interfere with or confuse tln^ r(‘glsrered brand, p(U’mission tn 
use the same will be granted. It is anticipate<l that tlic use of such 
additional brand will be qiiiekly (Ik'jeontimied as the regi.stered brand 
becomes known, and that even the brand will seldom be used by the 
breeder who will rely nu the ear-mark for idenrlfiieitinn. 

It will be necessary for owiuo's to nsr^ only certain jiositions for 
branding, and to follow siicli positions in rotation. The ordiT in 
wh'ch they must be used is stated in tlio Bill. This i.s essential in 
order to establish ownerdiip, for if an owino’ were not required to 
brand his cattle in a rotation system, it would In* diiiicult, in the. iwent 
of two or more brands being found on a beast, to decide who was the 
rightful owner, or who had placed tlie last brand on any animal. 


HOW A PURE-BRED FRIESIAN BULL WILL MAKE 
MONEY FOR YOU. 

1 he Iowa Experiment Station recently eomlncted an experiment 
under tlie direction of Prof. L. 8. Gillette. A purebred Pricsian bull 
was mated to scrub cow.";, and tho resulting heifer.s were bred to another 
piire-bred Friesian hull. IfenAs what liappened: — Danis’ average yield, 
d,255 lbs. ol milk, DU lbs. of fat; dangliters’ average yield, G,dl2 lbs. 
of milk, 2Gl lbs, of fat; granddaughters’ average yield, .11,29.5 lbs. of 
ui lk, 431 lbs. of fat. In other words, the daughters of tho piiredired 
friesian bull averaged 94 jier cent, more milk and 62 per cent, more fat 
than their dams, and his granddaughters averaged 245 per cent, more 
milk and 163 per cent, more fat than the original .scrub dams. The 
short cut to greater dairy profits is a purebred Friesian bull. Think 
it over . — New Zealand Dairyman, 20th March, 1920. 
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CROP AND FALLOW COMPETITIONS, MINYIP, 1919. 

Copy of Report of Judge, Mr. II. A, Mulleit, B. Ag. Sc., Chief Field 
Officer, Department of Agriculture. 

I have much plea-sjure in submitting my report as judge of the recent 
Orop and iFallow Competition at Minyip. 

I dealt fully with the objects of the competitions last year. I would 
like to remind the farmers that the Agricultural Society hopes to im- 
prove by these competitions the farming metliods of the district. The 
immediate object is to discover the best crops eacli year, and to account 
as far as possible for their superiority. Just to the extent that farmer- 
are willing to help themselves in this matter so will the worthy objerr 
be achieved. 

The season was one in which lieavy crops were not plentiful, yet 
it ■was just the sort of season to throw tlie best farms into strong relief. 
Tho highest skill is required to grow a croj) in a season like that just 
past, yet many good farmers are short-sightedly deterred from exhibiting 
their crops on tlie plea that they are not good enough. 

The Season. 

The 0 Hied a I records set down the rainfall as 15-1 iiudies, which is 
equal to the average for twenty years, but of this only S! inches fell 
in the growdng period of wheat, or 4 inches below normal for that period. 
Three and a half inches fell in February and March, and the balance 
in December. 

Considering tlio meagre effective rainfall, it is remarkable that 
the crops have yielded so well. There was a time when a rainfall of 
this character would Imvc meant a harvest failure, hut to-day tlie erop 
is rendered to a ccrt:nii rxtent less dependent on the rain which tails 
while it is growdng th:ui by tlic nioi-tnre conserved in tlm- fallow fr^ m 
the year before, and tin* good crops wvrv si'cn this season w'here the 
farmer b(\st understood tho Sfana't of d-iing this effet'lively. At Minyip. 
as elsewhere in the AViinniora, I lie careful working of the fallows after 
the February and ^rarcli rains had an iniporrant induence on tlie yields 
of the crops. 

Results— Crops. 

Skotiox I. -Fuh Fkst Kxhihited Hai k of FAR^fER’s Wheat Crop on 


FAmanvKo Land (the II a if nct less than 50 Acres). 


Name. 

' Variety. 

i 

« 1 ? 

X 

1 

c 

o 

o 

> 


PouJMft Pftinli 


35 

so 1 

15 

15 i 

15 

100 

A. A. I.utzc , . 

. K?iown locally as 

1 ‘HufT's Iinpcriar' 

1 indistinpiiis liable 

1 from (ilalH^x)li 


IG > 

U 

; 12 ; 

14 1 

1 

1 80 

i 


There was only one competitor in this section. The wheat was a 
variety called “ Huff’s Imperial,” and is indistinguishable from the new* 
departmental crossbred Gallipoli.” It was level and characteristically 
abort. A fair number of strangers wms present. The yield w'as ex- 
ceptionally heavy for tho season, and in overv respect it wnas a most 
creditable crop. 
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It was «:rowa oh wintor fallow, which had boon given tlio following 
treatiuent: — The paddock was scarified in July, and tlien liarrowod : 
in I lie spring a furtlier scarifviiig was given. After harvest it wa> 
harrowed twice, and then spring-toothed, after falls of siuniner i‘ain. 
and finally spring-toothed and drilled at the (oid of May and hegiiuilng 
of June with 60 Ihs. of wln^at and 85 to 00 Ihs. of superphosphate. 
The young growing crop was fed ofi to sheep for a fortnight at tlie 
end of July. Speeial precautions were tak(*n to harrow tin* cro)) aftio* 
removing tli(‘ sh(‘ep. 



Messrs. Brown Bros.’ Winning Crop of Federation. 


Skotiox 1\ F«nc l)Ksr ('uo!' (inowx ox FAr.i.ow [.am» i iik Fai.i.ow 
Ji i»»i;o o.\ Foi.Ni’s. AM) THK Oaop (iaowx ox in is FAt.r.ow. 

10 Ih. 

lt'n)|) |mi lit > ;i li«l tn Im* >iil»lc(l lift . ) 


X.'iinc. 

variety 


5; 

^ 1 

y 

■f i 3 i . 

= „ E ^ ^ 

y y ^ 1 ,5 £ li ; 
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PoMilile Points 


35 

20 

15 

15 

15 : 100 : 100 

200 

Brown Hnw. 

. . \ Federation . . i 

ct 

IK 

i:i 

i 12 

14 ■ HI ■ 05 : 

170 

A. A. I.ut7f . , 

. . j < iallijiitli . . i 

2d 

15 

12 

12 

14 ! 7a ao ; 

17.1 

A. H. Kroilc. 

Federation . . t 

24 

10 

A 

It 

14 i 72 at i 

MM 

li. .). Hemphill 

. . j Fetleration . . ; 

15 

IS 

10 

1 14 I 

15 ' 70 1 a2 : 

102 

W. and J. .Mdrkeii/'.if 

. . ; Federation . . j 


In 

5 

14 ' 

n ; 00 ! s!i 

1 5.‘. 

’J'ln- winning < 

•rop of FiAleration 

in 

ihi. 

< S(*r 

’t ion 

—that of M< 

‘Nsrs. 

i^rown I j rot hers- 

-though not (jnlte so 

he 

a\ v 

MS that of Afr, l.ntz.e. nevto* 


theless wu.s much truer to type, and nii the whoh* it was considerahly 
fn*er from Hag smut and takeall. In om* i-orner there was. lioweviT. 
a fair amount of mustard weed. 

This crop was grow ii on summer falloWj wiiich had heen scarified in 
March, and ploughed in July and .Vugust to I iimtii's d(‘ep. In the 
spring it was res('arifi(*d and tlnoi harrowed. .Vftiu* liarv(>st the paddoek 
wa.s scarified again aftco’ the summer rains; a portion was tlien re- 
scarified, and finally tlie wliole paddoc-k was re-scarifi(Ml and sown in Jum* 
and early July. ft. was harrowiMl afti'r the {Irill, 75 lbs. of P'ederntion 
.seed which had b(‘en obtained from a s(‘ed station several years ago 
uiid tH) lbs. of .super j)lins])h ate to the acre being used. 
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Crf/p ('oftiprf a ifi/is. 



Mr. Krf'llf-’s crop wa.'^ orj uint^r fallow' whioh had Ix-oa fhorou^lily 
u'orkofl, and It was sown with tln^ roinliinod s])ri!!gtooTh (Miltivator-drill 
ii) Ib.s, of s(‘(‘fl and 112 of su)K‘i'jdio.'-jjliat(‘. Points wero heavily 
deducted l)eeaus(‘ tliu crnj) was sjiiutlod, as was also the east* with Mr. 
Maekenzie’.s erojn 

Mr. HeiniJhiirs erO|-. tlioiiLdi v(--v diuri, was w.-Ji In-adf-d. It was 
«i<)Wn on siunjin'i' tallow that liad hrioi twico |don;:ljcd. Jt i> |>rol)al)le 
iliat this fallow wa.s l;y the seet/ml |doii‘i:liin^' rendered tOo Open and 
l()0.se, es|)eeially in (he d]'y sf‘a.'^oii whieh folluwed. It oei'tainlv ap- 
[if*an‘d <(t at tlii* time ef indiiinir la-t Xovfinher. 


Results -Fallow. 


Sk< ' rio\ IT PoK 

l^KS'l I'.wa.OUiO I.A.VJ) Vo'j 


TU.VN 

pio A* 

fiK>. 

.Via. 

k).\] eKTiToHs' I'Aia.ow' to m 

Sn 

)W.\. 



Xarni*. 

Soil s 



■hi 

s 



7. 


- > 


PDttiUe Polnti 

25 

25 

23 

25 

m 

A A. Lutze .. 

iJiark . . 23 

J4 

J4 

->> 

9.3 

A. H. KrHir . . 

JJlack. t'fil [ 1 1 !- r. ' . . 22 

JJ 

J3 

jI 

Ss 

It. ,1, ('(iw;ni . . 

Rkick 19 

J3 

Jt 

Jl 

s7 

W- and .1, .Maeki'ii/i-- 

P.la.k JO 

JJ 

J.> 

J1 

S*i 

ft. .J. Jfr-nphill 

HiiU'k O'.l l.:U. It* 

Jl 

Jt 

JJ 

KU 

H . \V. Morri. . . 

ItlHrk. liarik' . , It* 

J1 

J.’i 

JO 

"3 


Mr. sh'iWi (i in all .’11*' aen> t;di'Ov, I0(i aciT' nf wliieh wtO'e 

summer fallow, ami the halaiii'c winn !• (allow. Thr jnnl a niei- 

)iiel!(»\v hlanket of loose (jn>( tiVer a w l•]]-ro|lsol^laTl•<l -erd hed. 1 In- 
jiioisliire (‘(Uifeii! wa- excclleiil. I la i'e was jiraoiirally a eompleti- 

.liwime of Weeds, ami jadanioiit had hern (li-]ilaved in Tiie 

wli<de Ilf the land to an twam lillh n}' aond eli.araetrr. 

As far as conhl he jndm'il Ity rne trark'- ami an examinai ion o( tne 
’* .-o]('.'* the (mltivatiiii; liiiplemeni > i;;;d h- rii earefiilly imiiiipnlated, 
.tiid attention liad heei' uiven to ar' ( Vr!: rerjilati’'?: ->f dijoli. aiid Tim 
prevention of tnis-es. er too i^taait aii ‘Oer’ap. 

The summer fallow, whieh eNitiido-d the hiiuhe-t moi.-nire (Miitent, 
had n'eeivcal (he IoIIowIiil: (itMlnieiif: Ii was plmiyiied in Mareli to a 
depth of Tl iindies Iiavin^^ l)een plmiyhed tiena* shail.twly on rhe pre- 

vious (leeasioii tlu' id<'a hein^- to plonyii lije land alteinarriy det*j) and 
shallow. Suhs<'(piently it was harrowed in -Inly. ;ni<l .'earitied at the 
t'lid of .Viiu'ust, and ayntiii in Oetoler. 

Mr. Kndle's paddoek of sniniiier tallow was al>o hmh in moisture, 
hut the uiuleh heiitii .somewdnu more sliallow than that r)f Mr. huize, tlie 
.suijsoil was h{-^imiin^ to erttek wilh eonseipient loss -it nniisinre. Point's 
were also dediieleil tor smnewdiaf niKWrii eultivatiiui ol the red paiehos. 
The t)addo(*k w-as piouiihed in Mareh lo d inehe', aitd received tin fol* 
low’in^ treatment suhse(jiiently. Harrowed at hejjinninii' of May. a.srain 
early in July, searified about the end of -luly, Imrrowad seeond wvek 
in August, searifiod firsl week in Xovcinher. and dually harrowed during 
ibe tliinl wo’ek in Xovemhiu-, d'in’ paildock w;is on ihe whole highly 
ereditahha 
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Mr. Cowan’s fallow, tliougli attractive in appearance on the black 
ground, was ncvertheless^^somewiiat deficient in moisture. It was winter 
fallow, ^and had been well worked. The paddock of red ground was not 
in good condition. 

The remaining fallows wT.re mainly deficient in moisture, generally 
arising from imperfect mulching. In some cases, however, the actual 
rainfall since fallowing time had been more favorable than in others. 



Mr. Ruwoll Harvetting a Crop of Gallipoli Wheat. 


Section III. — Best Cnor Ghow'n on I ali.ow Land — the Fallow to be 
Judged on Points. 1919, and the Cnor Grow’n on this Fallow 
to be Judged on Points in 1920. 


^Crop and fallow points to be added together.) 


Name. 

i 

: <iA\. 

uro. 





Possible Pointi | 

ZS 

' 

Z5 

25 

25 

100 

A. A. Lutze . . 

1 

, , 1 Black 

21] 

2+ 

24 

22 ! 

93 

J. Ruwolt 

. . ; Black 

22 

1 23 

24 

21 

1 110 

A. H. Krelle . 

. . 1 Black, red patches . . 

22 

1 22 

o? ' 

21 

8S 

R. .1. Cowan . . 

. 1 Black 

i5 

: 23 


21 

87 

R. J. Hemphill 

Bla^’k, red patches , . 

10 

i 20 

1 24 

23 

8a 

II. Morris 

. . ; Black, red banks 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 23 
i 

20 

83 


In this section the prize will not be awarded till next season, when 
the aggregate of the points for fallow and the crop growm on it will 
determine the winner. The whole of the competllors in this section, 
with the exception of Mr. Biiwoltj are the same as in section TL, and 
their fallows have already been discus.scd. 

Mr, KuwolFs fallow had been deeply mulched, and consequently was 
high in moisture. Points were lost for cultivation, the surface being 
left very deeply furrowed by the scarifier. The paddock, 140 acrcN 
was ploughed in March, then scarified in July and August, and again 
in September. 


15 May, n)2(). j Minyip Crop (Jornpetitions. 
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The Trend of Wheat-growing Methods in the Wimmera, 

It is somewhat difficult this season, iu view of the rather patchv 
v'liaracter of the rainfall and the relatively limited number of entries^ 
to make accurate deduclions from a survey of the crops and fallows 
seen at Minyip. But in a general way interesting deductions may be 
made of a survey of the whole of the crops seen in the M-immera"this 
vear. 

Summer Fallow. 

During the past few years increasing interest has been shown in the 
summer or fifteen months’ fallow on the black soils. At thfi competi- 
tions ill the various Wiinmera di.^ti'iets during the years 1917 and 
191^1, wheat erop.s grown on summer fallow^ were on the average markedly 
superior to tliose grown on w'inter fallow, but this year, though the 
summer-fallowed crops liave held tln.dr own in the five Wimmera dis- 
tricts inspected, they have not done any more than that. It is often 
claimed that the apimrent superiority of .summer fallow^ is due to the 
extra advantages that it olTcrs for conserving moisture, and this is un- 
doubtedly the ease. From this it ought to follow that the greatest 
advantages would accrue to the crop in a dry season, and on the face 
of it, it is .somewhat difficult to iinder-taml why tliis was not so this year. 

Several wheat cro])s were sc*en on summer fallow wdiich had been 
twice ploughed, and well worked in addition; they were generally very 
moderate crops, and tlie soil on which they were grown was excep- 
tionally loose and open. This suggests tlmt care should he taken in 
a dry year to avoid w'orking summer fallow too often with heavy imple- 
nnmts, though exjK'rience shows that any black fallow can hardly be 
worked too imicli after rain. 

Apart from the question of yield, twd of the advantages of sununer 
tallow are, first, the utilization of tlie farm labour and horses at a time 
wffien it w’ould be otherwise idle, iliiis easing the strain on the plant at 
ploughing time, and, secondly, that the ■siiinnier fallow is the best method 
of cleaning black land of w'cods. 

The best Wimmera fanners are finding that ir pays to summer 
fallow a portion only of their land eaeli year. So far ihere is no definite 
information as to the comparative yields of the two methods over a 
‘^erie‘5 of years, but it is j)ossible that tests will be made on the Experi- 
mental Field at I,ongeiv?tong College in tlie near future. 

Rate of Seeding and Time of Sowing. 

The tnodorn tendency on the black snils of the Wimmera i- strongly 
in favour of .sowing wlimit later tliaii was once the prai'iioe, tliongli this 
year the early-sown wheals Avere tlie best. At Nhlll and Kaniva Mav 
sowing is .still preferred, but to tlie south and east the tendency is t(» 
defer sOAving till hiter. The advantages claimed for dune and July 
soAving arc that opportunity is a Horded of getting a more thorough 
germination of mbbish than is possible Avith a May sovA’ing, and that 
tlie land can bo Avorked down to a much more satisfactory physical 
condition. This experience of practical fanners has been definitely 
corroborated on the Departmental E.x peri mental Plots at Longerenong 
College over the four years, 1915-1918, inclusive. Tliere July sowings 
with 60 lbs. of Federation whe.^\t and 1 CAVt. of superphosphate have 
averaged 4j bu.shcls per annum bolttu* than May sowings. 
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The later is rightly ac*i*ompanie(l by an increased dressing 

of seed, because the later the .-reason the great(“r the losses which are 
likely to result in gt'Cinination. 'Pho sowing of 75 to .SO lbs. of wheat 
is becoming general, and the practice has spiH'ad tu the districts wlnu’c 
Mav sowing is the rule. It must be confessed that, judging hy the 
large niiinbers of excellent heavy-seeded croi>s s<‘eii during the i>ast t(‘w 
v(‘ars, the practice oven in these di-stricts app'cars to he sound. Here 
again the Longincaiong Kxpei'iiuental Plots snjtpnrr the praeliee. Oyer 
the same i)eriod. viz., 19 15-19 1 a PVlbs. iiicivas4‘ in tin* rat(‘ oi st'oding 
uVci* the normal 6il Ihs. iias la'sulted in an avioage iiier(*as(‘ <»l 2‘1 l)uslicls 
per aiimim pto- acre, and tlnu-c ai’c imli(*alious that for the late sowmg> 
even licavicr seedings will he profitable. 

It might he exjneted tlia! h(*avv-S(‘eded cro]is wiPiild he likely tn 
siitl'er severely in a dry seO'^on lik(* the prestmt. bin such was not the 
ea.^e. Me-t of the erojts oiampying prominent positions in the five 
Wimim-ra districts when* crop ami fallow competitions weia* lidd thi^ 
vear were heavily seeded, liiehnh'd in rlicm arc those ot M(“'->r'. Prowti 
Hrother'i ami A. H, Krelle, of M Inyip; Polxn't Hlackwood; ami A. d. 
Buckley, of Xhill; whiPr tin* hf‘a\ iest Malha* crop at Dimboola. that ot 
Mr. J. (ihuz. was sown with l l bushels ot <eed am! 112 lb*, ot super 
]diosphat(‘. 

Manures. 

The most reasonable explanation of ihe puyahle i'e<])wn-e ot \\ imiiiei'a 
soils to In'avier 'Oedings seems to 1 h- in the increa.^ed ."iippln-s ot ]>lant 
food wirndi ar«‘ liberated in moilern w ‘ll-wnrked tMll')W>. ■ 1 lo re woiil'l 
be no justification whaievcr for lucrea-ing tin* si‘(*ding on hadlv-worke.l 
land, and tlu inci'casc dmuld he aciompaiiicd hy hi-avier dr --inas oi 
superplmsphatix whieli is the most di'ficien! eh“im*nt in tin* <oil. 

Th(* expcriem'e on the plots at I.ongiaamong, W arracknaheal, ami 
elsewhm-e diononst rates beyond all doiiht that a])pllcat ion., nf 112 lb-, 
of suian-phosphati* with tlie .'eed an^ more jirofitiihle iliau the n<’ial 
• Iressing of \ (*wt. 

The avioaige iiicr(‘;mc ! yield rf'-nbaia Irotii an imTea>e ei .Pi lb.^, 
of sn]K-r|>hosphale 1,- in tlm vicinity of 1.1 to 2 hiidnds of wheat to the 
aere, which will pay tor tin* extra manure and h*ave a husln*! or .*^0 ii" 
clear jtrofir. The extra feed in the siiibhles whicli always a<'r«impjiiiie- 
the heavy dres.sings is a Imp highly profit aide. 

On land whi(di has hemi dralmd of phosjilioins hy prolonged crop 
ping and .-ysti'iiiat i(*ally .-tarvi'd of snpcrpho-ipliaie, mncli heavi(*r reinrns 
than thesf* might he e\ja*eted tor the hr'f t(*w year^. rin* l‘ehavionr 
of crops sown with hcavv dn'S'ings id '^uperpliosphate thi- yi'ar sliouM 
dispel the last doubt in farmers’ mind- lhal extra sniicrphosphate 
“ burns off tin* crojp in a dry year. 

Sheep Feed. 

Minvi]) is the honn* of tin* Wimnicra Itve (iiass. In vit*\v ot the 
claims that have h(*eu a(lvanc(‘d of its liigh (*arrying capacity in normal 
years, the folhiwiiig particulars of the stock carried at Messrs. 
.McDoiigal’s. Miityip, and on the farm ot ^fr. A. M , ^filhonrne, .\ilsa, 
AVarraeknah(*al, may he of interest, as .showing tin* carrying <*apacity 
under adverse comlif Ions. Xfessrs. ^^c])ongal of Minyip, sunply the 
following figures: — 

The area under the grass is 1/tOO acres; (*rop, 3t)(l ames; fallow. 
150 a<Tes. 
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Uj)ou the the folIowiM^^ havo lx-(‘n inaitiTaiiii O : Sf-wn 

hiiudred owes were ‘‘ lauibod down,” and tlicso with 400 {>!' Iji-t year’s 
weiniers from ]asT year’s laujliiiir were oarrit'd for-,varfl luilil Sf-ptmn- 
l)ei‘, when 50 ewes and 50 weamrs wen^ They io|)|»ed tin- 

Ballarat market, tin- ew(‘s avera^.d na: 40'i,, and the w(':iner< 2Ts. Snh- 
>(a|ii('iirly a fnrtlim’ tnu'k of 100 lanihs was sold for 2(K. 4d., also topping 
the niark<‘:. In Xoveiiiher 402 landjs and -1^ t^wes wcrr -ent T<i 
Afiirfoa; tin* eW(*s avera^^ed 60 Ihs, tlress(‘d woij^hi. realizin.ir 10s. 5<l.. 
and fh(‘ lambs 2S-05 llts., ;n'era^in,iZ 27s. Od. Thr prulieriy at the time 
■*f jnd^ing (fii>t Woek in Dta-embtO’ 1 wa-* rlnMa-On'/' eari'viu;! 600 ewe-. 
•150 weaners. and dOt) laud s. 1 lieO' was .-nOieiont nf the lii-a.—. together 
with tti(‘ wlnait stnhldes, to earry these shec-p well, tin* hnilk -d’ wliielt 
Were ill prime ('ondition, tliou^li thiey could nut i»e |o‘ofiTaoly tli-.pi»o*it 
<if Just then owing to a falling inai'ket. 

At tljo Minyip Slnne priz(^s wen^ tiikeii iVir ( I ) the h(->r pen of 
freezers, (2) best jien of lamh-J for slaughtcriiig. 

Mr. A. \V. Miltjoni'iie, at Wai I'aekiiaheal. w ho ua- al-o a iargi' "ea 
'(f the grns's. snpjdies tin* followuig hg!;re< of it- l■:ln■yi!,g capai-itv. Th/ 
raiiifall at Warrarknai eal wa- even lighter tliae ai Mirtyijt. 

4'he jproperty eomjiri-es I.20O acres, of which 1511 a'Te-- ai’e in erojy 
I.‘>0 acres fallow. 5tt acre- lupiise aiel liors(-pa<Moek-, h aving ''.5o acres iii 
\riinnierii Kye (ira--. 

Since last sln-a ri iig-l iiiie 00(t hiur and -i.\ to(uh (Wt-- l.avt^ lieoe 
aiaintained, ami the-e, l<>gelljer witii 6:J(J lamb', have been eacro-d until 
tiie X' -otid weak in Octoln'r, wlieii I f ti iii-k'- 'd‘ ijry <heep. a'. eraiirug 
6d. in tlH' wool. w{>re -old. Al rlie end of Qt-ndier .i oar: wa- 

iiiade to dis|)<^s<‘ of the landts, wliieji wei'e in jiriuK' c indin oi. They 
'iarie<l at I!*.-., atid i nicks Inn ing hemi 'O-dered. eotisigiimenn were .<en’ 
:i\\;iy Mil a falling market, so that the average price reali/: -! \va- only 
l.*)s. 6d. Suh,s(‘({Uently a fnriher ti'm-k of i-we- wa- -o]i| -of v]i,.:ir'. 
l iny were vtoy tai. ami aveiMgr-d 17-. Oil. 

1 he 6(10 |■(']!!ailllng <oves are nt juume i mulji nui. aod eai i.. rai‘rii-d 
o\er the suiunmr ami autumn wiilioiii liand-leeding. 

‘rin^ (dfect of th(' grass U|hiu ilie leni crop ilial folldW- it u au 
1 tnpoiiaiit [>oinl, am! enough lias hern siaied in piawiou* rei'Cir!- to 
wai ii farmers that ii is ladiiwed to [u-c-i ur some dilliciiltx in '-'iftrelliiig 
<01 the fallow. The-e point-. au(i ti.'c eSaet earrviiii: capaeitv under 
eoiitmlled etniditious. are now hi’ing u-sied at ilu‘ Stme lanu-. Mr. 
Milhoiinie's crop ihi- year is staled in a\( rage ahmii hvi* hag'. 

In eoiK'liisioii. I ^vlsl| tin- -ociety sm la'-- in it- ellorls to impr'e r tiie 
farming juetlmds of tlm ilistrict. am! re-pec! fullv contmemi to it.' 
alieiition the valuahle w<irk which might ho 'l.me by properly 
iliicte<l farm compel iiioiis in raising the staiidaial oi licnm* I'omtorts on 
the farms in llu' <li-!rii't. 

.V fertile and pros|)('rous distriet like Minyip -Innild p<v<M >s a great. -r 
proportion of npdo-daie honirs ^\■ith ,gardeii-, A wadl-iion-ed com- 
iiniiiitv is a contented and a [lennanent one, and a connirvsi le dotted 
with comfiirtalde Imiims nestling among shady trec.-^ esseim tlie ltirt‘ of 
ih<‘ eiry. 

I Imve to thank the seendary. i\fr. Heckle, and Mr. Wylie f.^r tluir 
I'oiirfeons assistance dni'ing tlic work ot judging. 
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POULTRY PARASITES. 

By A. r. /). Rentoul, Chief Poultry P.rycrt, and 

11 . F, Cli)iton. 

External Parasites. 

Domestio poultry are frequently infested witli a nuiuber of spe(-ie> 
of external parasites such as lice, mites, and ticks, which by their 
increasing numhers and by the ctTcets of irritation cause considerable 
discomfort to their unfortunate hosts. Cliicken.s so affected matun 
slowly and become liable to many ailments whilst in a weak condition. 

Laying hens grow tliin, their t'gg production is reduced considci 
ably, and the flesh of table birds beconu's poor in (piality. There is also 
every possibility of the parasites (ui frying and distributing di.sease- 
producing organisms. Examination of the birds themselves, and also 
of the sheds, for vermin is too oftfui m^glected, and the caus(‘ of tlie 
unhealthy condition of fowls is often not as(‘ertained until after con- 
siderable loss has occurred. Trevention is always better than cure, and 
constant attention and cleanliness are the only means of keeping vermin 
in check. Houses should bo regularly sprayed with kerosene (‘mubsion 
or carbolic solution, and nests, peiadies, tkc., frequently examined and 
treated. 

Some general details are given below regarding iliose sjH‘ciimms 
more generally met with iti domestic fowls. 

Mites. 

Mites belong to liic gruiip Acarina atid are s[)ider“like in.^ects, and 
in the adult stage are jtrovided with four pairs of legs. Tin* mouth 
parts are adapted for piercing and sucking. Some attack the birds 
only at night (red mite) while others, such as sealy-leg mite, arc 
pe r rn a 11 en t p a r a s i t c s . 

Bed Mite, Denniinys.<ms yalliuae. — When full grown these mites 
are about oiie-sixteeiith of an inch in length, the eolour ranging from 
whiti.sh -yellow to deep red when engorged with blood. Tliey arc 
nocturnal in their habit.s, attacking tiie birds at night and remaining 
during the day-time in craeks or crevices of the perches, nest.'^, or 
houses. Owing to theii liabits they frcipiently est-ajic observation, 
although their presence causes the birds ron.dderable irritation and con- 
sequent los.s of .^lecp. The ova are deposited in the hiding places of the 
mites and hatch out in from five to seven days, several generations 
oceurriiig during the season. Although not hard to kill, great difli- 
culty is often experienc(‘d in getting at their liiding phna^s, eonsc- 
qiiently sheds, perches, Ae., should be as free from cracks, ^-c., a.s 
possible. Spraying should be thoroughly done liy means of n well- 
penetrating fine-mist spray. 

Scaly Leo Mite, Sarcopioui These miles live and multiply 

under the epidermic scales of the legs and feet, and soon set u]) an 
irritation that causes the .scales to lift up and separate. Rough crusts 
are formed, becoming larger as the mites multiply and gradually the 
feet present a defoniu'd appi^aranci*. which, if neglected, will ultimately 
cause lameness, and it will l)e only wdth difliculty that tin* bird wdll he 
able to perch. Tlie mites may l>e .so readily transferred from one bird 
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to another that prompt treatment is imperative. The crust-s may he 
softened by a soaking in warm soapy water, and the scales removed by 
scrubbing with a nail brush, care being taken that bleeding does not 
ensue. One of various ointments, such as sulphur and lard, kerosene 
and lard, or carboli^ed vaseline, may subsequently be applied, the 
treatment to be repeated after a lapse of three or four days. 

Depluming Scabie.s, Sarcoptes This parasite usually com- 

mences on llie rump and spreads to the neighbouring parts. It is trans- 
mitted from one bird to another and its presence may be easily recog- 
nised by the scanty and miserable condition of the plumage. Affected 
birds should he isolated iMid given a dressing of sulphur ointment. 

Lice. 

Unlike mites and ticks, lice live permanently on their hosts and if 
allowed to increase, cau.*^^ considerable itching to the birds. They 
belong to tlie group tcumied MaUophnfja, the meinhers of which are pro- 
vided with mouth parts filled for biting tin* fiailhci',' and .scales of the 
skin; they are quite distinct from the sucking lice which attack animals 
Lice l)re(*d rapidly, the eggs (or nits) being laid on the feathers, and 
they liatch out in from seven to ten days. 

Amongst various remedies for destroying lice, dipping the bird in 
sheep dip or other solutions containing carbolic acid has been recom- 
mended, but this method requires to be quickly and carefully done, as 
the effect on the bird is rather severe. The best and most natural 
remedy for keeping these parasites in check is to provide, the birds with 
a dust bath, consisting of fine dust, sand, wood ashes, and flowers of 
sulphur. Individual bird.s that are badly affected may be dusted with 
insi*et powders around the vtoir a ml under the wing^. The species of 
lice most commonly met with are as follows:— 

Menopon pallidutn, the small body louse. This species is the eom- 
raonr.'^t and mo.st injurious louse found on the fowl. It is of a pale 
yellow colour and is about one-sixteenth of an in<*h long. 

Menopon hiscriofum, the large body louse. It is also a common 
species on both fowls and turkeys. It is somewhat similar in colour 
and habits to the small body louse, hut is larger, and its head is more 
angular in front. 

Lipeums heteroyraphus. the head loii.-o of both foAvls and chickens. 
It is found on the head and neck iiackle and is at times very trouble- 
some to young chickens. It is about one-twelfth of an inch long, and 
is gn'V ill colour, with black markings. 

Lipei/rns viridhilis. tiie vdng louse of the fowl. ’I'his species some- 
what resemlilos the liead louse in size and colour, but may be disrin- 
gui.shod from liie latter by its rounded liead and narrower body. 
Although found mostly on the primary wing feathers, it is also found 
on the ncek haeklos and tail. 

Gonioilf.s' sfplifcr. large turk<y lons<\ l lii." i> often found in large 
numbers on various ]>arts of the body. It is usually about an eighth 
of an inch long, and its colour deep brown. 

Poultry Tick. 

The poultry tick — .Dv/ms pcrsicus been ivj^orted as attacking 
poultry from varioti^< parts of the world, including Australia, more gener- 
ally in the warmer latitudes. This pest is somewhat similar in habit 
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t«> rlio bed bug, r!ie adult tick biding in crovioos and c*raeks of thu 
bouAOS and perehe." during tbe day-time, visiting the l)irds at night in 
order to suck blood. I hey art- found in all stages from the small six- 
legged larva, up m the adult ti(*k with eight legs. They are oval in 
shape, flat tenod with thin margins, pitted on the dossal surface, and of 
a gn'vish-browti eolour. The eyes are al)s<*nt. The eggs are laid in tlie 
•UH'vices ot tlu' bouses and perches, soinetinu's e\en oti the bird itselt. 
1 ’old try tick are very tenacious of life, ami have been known to exist 
tor throe or four years williout food. When the pre.stmce of tick i> 
.>iisj)ecte(l, a through ins])ei*tion should 1)0 niadt' undmuieatli tin- p(u-clie>. 
»Vc., and the blade oi a knife, or clns(‘i passed b(*lw(‘en tlie craeks ami 



Wing Louse of the Fowl, Small Body Louse. 

{Lipfurx. 

■ I■..lr!l \ . r> in.. .>!• ifi- ,[ > 


crfvi('<s. When tick an- jo-f-.-ent tin- knifi- oi- ebisel will eonn* out 
.'iiiearod with blood. Tin t^imiantim- .\er n-fjoin-s iliat all outbnak' 
be reported at onn- tu tlie ('biet Xb-u-riiiarv Ollicer, l>e])ariment ef 
Agrii'iiltiire, Melbourne. In ii(*k-infesird areas all fowl housi-s slionld 
bi' constructed of iron witli the woodwork on the out.side if possible, 
and they should be biiiir w(‘ll away from any other structures. Peppc- 
tn-es with tiu'ii’ loose bark are found to Imrbor large numbers nf tbes^- 
})f‘Sts, 

I’uultrv tiek is re-ponsible lor I lie t ran.smissioti of Sfurm lnff Insis. 
oi* tiek fe\'er in fowls; the prcsi-iu'e ol tlu' blood organism causing tbi' 
•lisease Is deierinined by microscopical eNamiiiation. According to Dr. 
Pearl, tlie diseasf- has not yet l>een reported in the rnitcil States. al 
ihongli known in South America ami otln-r countries. 




i.-i Mav. mi>.\ 


Poulin/ Pant -SI it's. ^105 


T1h‘ .syiii)>t(>Jis of tlif dis(‘ii>(' aro- (lulliios.-j, loss of appctito 
and fliiJ'st; tin* hirds stand with head and tail dowjt iind (‘VOS closed, 
and it rise uf tenijteratin’e plaet?; diandioea is present, and pro- 

uminced apanitia. Pu.sPmoiiem (*xarniniitioii -iltows r'lilar^iement of tin* 
liver and splet^n. ‘Tin* crisis of the diseust* occurs on tjie fourth or fifth 
day. Iji fatiil casrs tlie fever disapjx-ars atid the temperature sittks 
to itelow normal shortly before rleath, 'riie disease is eausc-d by :t 
.•.pirochjete ( SiHrorltufu f/filHiUirum), foutid in (he bloofi, the liver and 
tin* sfdeett. Acertrdinsi: to Levaditi iind Miinou<*]ian a fa\’orable turn 
at the erisis of the di>eiis(‘ is hi'oit^lit ahont I'V tin- de>?nicrioii of tln^ 
parasites by the large hni{‘o<‘_vl(‘s of tin' •'jdecii aiel liver. 



Coniocotes gigas : ' ---f’' sr. i-niluvl. - 

ilii' joniot.' oil"! < iind n'pnt'li:' I '1 "ni\ t'^i nm "f ii' '! liking; diCi', 

from iho''c'illii--trili'il <<n i!i. I'pihioti* itui:'-. 

rhr ofiran L'ni" ;ti‘e I’arriid truin "Ot- to .Miiottier by Jae tick 

.Vri^as. Aci'.irdiiig to von Troua/ek, 'in* (ick i> a tnie iiiternudiary 
lto<t, ibe (irgani.'*'iii> apjH'aring in tin ^;lh^at’y glatids about fourteen 
davs after infeeini!!. 1 he iirgairi>in mav livr in the body of tin' tick 
for s(*ven or eiglit nnmibs. I hat t!ir ink ten ;i necessary host is 

'fiomii bv ilir fact licit iiijeeitoii of ill* Idood '»t aii iilfecird linvl can 
produce the liisease in a healtliy fowl. 

Internal Parasites of Poultry. 

WoK.M -S rf/tr/tun Its f rurit ru 1 1 . 1 hi' Wiii'in is at tinn*s calk'd 
tile V or forked v\orm! The mouth part^ are surrounded hy a capsular 
arrangi'inent with which tliey aitach iheumelvcs firmly to ihc trachea 
(or wind pipe). I hr* iiinulh parts are prioudcd witli eliitinoiis leetli. 
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with which they wound the mucous membrane, and from this wound 
they suck blood. The female produces eggs which escape from her body 
and the embryos are taken up by earth worms. Chickens drinking con- 
taminated water or eating the infected worms are in turn affected. 
The embryos migrate to the air ])a'S8ages and grow to maturity. 

Symptoms. — Birds find difficulty in breathing and after a time 
gasp for breath, extending the head high into the air. 

Treatment.— A feather dipped in turpentine may be pushed down 
the trachea and should be twisted round a few times before being 
withdrawn. Another method is to put the birds in a box and then blow 
lime into the box. The birds will be partially choked and cough up 
the worm. The box should afterw'ards be burned. 

Tape Worms. 

Tape worms require an intermediate host such as aii angle worm, 
snail, or insect. The anterior end of the tape worm possesses a number 
of hooks or suckers by which it attaches it. self to tlie walls of the 
intestine. Behind this head the entire animal consist.s of a long series 
of scgnients. The segments nearest the head are the smallest and it is 
at this region that new segments are constantly being formed. The 
farther they are from the head the larger the segments become. Towards 
the posterior end of the worm the segments develop sexual organs and 
later become filled with egg.s. 

A.S soon as the eggs are fertilized and mature, the segment contain- 
ing them drops off, and is voided with the ficccs of the host. Each 
segment of this kind contain thousands of eggs. If they arc to develop 
further, they must be swallowed by some intermediate host, such as a 
worm, snail, or insect. The egg then hatches a .six-hooked embryo 
which bores its way from the intestine into the body cavity of the inter- 
mediate host. It here develops into a larval form knowm as a 
cysticercoid. 

When the intermediate host is eaten by a chicken, the larva con- 
tinues its development and forms the adult tajHi w'orm. Ep.som salt? 
and oil of turpentine are an excellent remedy, but care must hr 
exercised to ascertain that tlie “ head ’’ of the worm is voided, and tht 
excreta should be carefully burned. 

Round Worms. 

These are far more common than many people have any idea of. 
and when numerous in any bird, they affect digestion and les.s(m nutri- 
tion, whilst by irritation of the intestine they cau.se stubborn diarrhoea. 
Ova, microscopic in size, pa.ss from the fowd to the ground, and other 
birds become affected by drinking or eating in places soiled with the 
excrement of affected bird.s. The symptoms are general lassitude with 
emaciation, and at timers ravenous appetite. 

Treatment.— Keep yards and house clean, lime the floors and yards 
and disinfect food troughs, and water ve.s.sels daily. P'ive to ten grain 
doses of areca nut may be mixed with the soft food, and will act a 
cathartic as well as a parasidcide. One grain doses of thymol or two 
grain doses of santonin have also proved effective in ridding the birds 
of worms. 
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FARM NOTES FOR APRIL, 1920. 

STATE RESEARCH FARM, WERRIBEE. 

U. C. WiLs(m, Maruiger. 

The Season. 

In c'Oiijition with most othor cigrieultural districts of this State, 
Wcrriboe is suffering from a very dry seeding season. The rainfall 
for tlie first four inontlis of tliis year has been as under: — 

Tannary . 12.1 points. 

February ,30 points. 

Mareh . . . . . , . . 77 points. 

.\pril (liglit rain lecordcnl fjti 14 day.s of this 
month ) 120 j^oints. 


I'otal . . 35S point.s. 

There has been irisuffieient rain to date to .start any of tlie native root- 
^ass ])astureSj atid, in eoiisequenee, stoek are bcdiig maintained mainly 
by hand flooding and grazing on irngatcal lucerne and gras.s areas. The 
8lubblo.s for tlie sheej\ which were light this year, have been stocked 
heavily and eaten out. These areas, in a normal season, would have 
b«m «nffioi(Uit to maintain the boO flock ewes, whicli are now lambing; 
but it lia.s been found neee.>isary to use portion of our irrigated areas 
to supplenieiit the grazing of the stuhhles. Good soaking rain is badly 
newled, both for insurance of a fair seeding season, and future stock 
prospect.s. 

Seeding. 

f’ultivatinn of the fallows of the farm, some bed acres in extent, 
was proceeded with through the months of Jannarv, Febrnarv, and 
March, and this month 300 acres were sown with shandy hay, as 
follows: — 45 lbs. of Yaiidilla King graded s(*ed wheat, mixed with 
1 bu.sliel of Algerian oats, tog(4her with 120 Ih.s. of superphosphate per 
acre. Heavy harrows jmeceded and followed the drills during these 
operations, and the fields are now being rolltxl to ensure an even surface 
for the binder at harvest time. The germination to dare of the earliest 
of those areas is very ninsatisfactory, green patelies only showing above 
the .>ui'faee. Some fear is felt for tlie wheat in this mixture, as in 
previous years partial failure has resulted through malting and mould 
□nder these eoudltions. This is not the case with the oats, as they 
undoubtedly seem to he more resistant to malting or mould. This, it 
is claimed, i.s one of the groat advantages of sowing tlie shandy mixture 
for ha,y. Tf the wheat partly fails, tlie resultant crop will have a 
greater proportion of oats than would have resulted under good eondi- 
lions; but tlie crop v.ill not prove hv any means the failure that would 
have been the cast* had wheat been sonu alone as a hay crop- Shandy 
mixture for hay jiroves to he a very valuable balanced ration for horses 
or dairy herds, and is relished much more than either of these two 
cereals sown separately ns hay. Sixty acres of oats for seed have also 
been sown on fallow, but no germination is yet noticeable. 

On the 27th of May. a start was made in sowing our .'^led- wheat 
^reas and wheat experimental plots on well-prepared fallows. This 
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is tho (‘I'itieal time with us, us we are solely dependent on tlu* rainfall, 
and TO iiisurt' a gooti genninatioii a fall during the first fortnight of 
Afay is essential. Tho fallowed areas, though very fine in texture, an- 
ext'e})tionally dry, and the seed-wheat is being pickled with i p(“r cent, 
solution of fonnalin, and allowcal to dry thoroughly before sowing. 
Care is being taken by the drill ojKTators to plant as close to the surface 
as possible, so that the ))ossihilities of serious malting before rain falT 
will be miiuiiil/.ed- Sixty-five ]*ounds of late wheats, .<uch as Yandilla 
King and Warden, ar(‘ now being sown with 120 Ihs. superphosphate |H‘r 
acre. It has laxm found necessary in past ytairs to sow these late 
wheats early with lieavy dre^sing.s of s(‘eil to obtain the best results. 
Such wheats as i'ederaiion, Callipoli, Cuirawa. Major, Marshall's No. 
— known as luidseason’s wln^ars- - will be sown next with Ott Ihs. of seed 
and 120 Ihs. of supin'idinsjdiate per acre. 

Rape. 

A ti('ld ot (5H aei'es ut I'ape. stiwn early ui the month as a eateh cr<>]i 
nil land which was intended as a fallow this season, has not prnve<l 
to he the success that was antiei)>ated. Owing to the dryness of llie 
autumn, the germination was rather poor, and sncervss, in a measure, 
depends n[)Ou a quick germination and growth of* the erop in ilie 
early aiituiim moiirhs. Flowevi-r, it has b(*en our practice in the pa>T 
O) re-s(i*d t}ies(- ra))e fallow areas in .\ngust if tlie autuuiii ero)> iirove^ 
to be a ialliuv. riii'- lm:» been ilon(‘ in past ycairs with ratlicr marked 
sui^-ess. Konr pounds of Dwarf Kssex rape, ami .‘HI Ihs, of siijierjdio' 
\>har(*, is sown to the acre, care Ixong taken not H) leave the .scimI mixed 
wiih the fertilizer any longm* ilian is absolntidy neee.ssary, as the 
germinating jxnver of the rape will h(“ affia-ted bv lung <*ontact. 

During lat<' Alarch and (airly April, 200 aens of sliiblile land were 
plonglaal and worked down in preparation for siasling Cajie barley, 
riucsi^ fields will l)(' left until rains fall and wimxIs have germinated, and 
then finally worked with disc-cultivators, and >own in dmn^ wit’i fi.') Ih-. 
barleyy and I cwt. supfO-phosphate inn- acre. 

Ihtrley-growiiig in this district has proved to be profitable, and il, 
is the only grain cnqi that .s(*cm.s to give payable i-esnlls wlien sown on 
ground which has not been tallowed, and which lias carriisl a cro]) of 
wheat or hay tln^ piaoious year. An i‘tlori is being iiiadt* this .sea.son 
to sow areas of piire-seiul [larli-v-, both of the teril and malting varietii's. 
on clean land. if successful, tin' n-snliing -( cd will he available fnv 
distribution ni'xr season. 

t.ucerne Harvesting. 

i he lat(Miess ot the liurme harvest iiig has bt'i'ii pheiioiiieiial this 
season. First-quality lucerne hay lias hern harvi-sted throughout tin* 
moiitli; while the last of our anais ar(> now i>eing (‘ut, and }>romise, 
even at this late stage, to yiehl uj» to a ton per acri'. The gjxovth on 
tho irrigated fields, owing to the dryiie.ss and warmth of the autumn, 
has been except ion ally good, and the harvesting lias lieen exUnuhal 
soiiu* weeks longer tliaii has heen our cu.'^tom since the imaqition of tlu' 
farm, With a view to n-certaining iliu loss of weight iu a stack of 
lucerne hay, weighings luive heen made during the moiitli whicli prove 
that if tlie lueerne, when stacked, contains the right (juantity of tnoisiure 
to insure its thorough curing, very little loss occurs through stacking. 
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t'ifty-orn^ tons of liicmio ha.y, with a nioi^turo (‘(Hitrnt of ajiproxijiiatiOy 
IS per eenr., were stacked at the fann diiriii^r the mot it h of Xoveniber, 
Four months later, it was baled, and a^rain ueigln.^d. Tlie total loss 
of weifi^hr was 1 ton 6 ewt. Some part of this loss, of eour.se, may be 
rredited to baling operations, and approx imaU ly 2\ ]>er cent, less of 
weight can be reckoned on after four months in the stack. 

Live Stock. 

in view of the lioyal Agricultural Sociciv'- (dburs to orgaiiizi* a 
dmw of live stock during tlie mldfllc of A! ay in hiujour of ills llighni'S- 
the Frince of Wah‘s, effort.'^ are heing marie on tin- farm tn ger into 
diow condition representatives of the diffenuil o'ction.s of K;*d Foil 
;iiid Frie.slan cattle, t'lydf'^lah^ iiorsi^s, Suffolk and Border Leic('>ter 
-iu'C]) that W('re siicci-ssful at the !a.p Boyn! Show. 

Iforsrs . — Owing to a large iiuml.KU' nf young < 'lydesdah^ fillies and 
umldings, wliich ar(‘ a re.^nlt uf oiir stud hreriliog lierf’, \ve an- nv'W 
heavily stocked; there arf- Ins head nf all age.-. t)f lln-sm 2.'> yt-arlinir- 



A 104>ton Stack of Lucerne at State Re.«earch Farm, Werribee. 
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by ilu' t'lyde.-dale .-tairnni Majur Oate-. and is fmils by the t'lydr-dale 
-lallion Baron AVigion. an^ hihng graxed un liic Irrigaietl areas; while 
H) risHiir threc*V{‘ar'ohU are ahout to hr handled and hri^keii in t<o‘ 
work dnring the .seeding. This he.avv .-i.e-kuig is ta.Niiig the res<nn’ees 
of tlo' fai’iii In such a dry st'ason, hiir iln re i.s no scarcity <»1 fodder 
re.sio’ves. Tin' (‘o.-i (d’ fieding working Inn-so at the j>rese!i’ rime, 
allowing f<n' tin* ii(‘tnal value of tin' food <ni the farm. is. approsi- 
mately, €1 pi'r hea<l per week. riiis allows a ration of :>(.) lbs, of sjiandy 
clijiff, T lbs. luei'riie <‘]Kiff I'er diem, and on this anmnnr heavy drangtiT 
lior.ses in full work will maintain tlu'ir comliiinn if driven hy careful 
drivi'v.s. and slmwn other lU'ctessary at tent inn. 

Forty-eight IT'd Pollei] and d Friesian an’ now hi-iiig milk.d 
in rlk' dairy. Thi’ milk yii'ld averages, ap]n*oxiinately, 140 gallons ]n'r 
day. Tills iiududes the yield of heifers and cows that are heing dried 
off. The ration of the herd ('on.sists of 14 Ihs. of Inci'nie and barby 
silage. 12 lbs. of liu'erni' liav, and S Ihs. id hran per day per cow. In 
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iidditioii to this, the cows are "razed on irrigated lucerne for upwards 
of tw hours daily. There are also on the farm 16 young and 4 aged 
bulls, 14 heifer.s, and 10 dry cows, giving a total, with milkers, of 104 
head. The health of the whole dairy herd has been excellent during 
the month, and the milk yields have not appreciably lowered through 
the approaching winter. 



Suffolk Cross Lambs, Dresied. 


y'/ice/yi. — The number of .dieep carried on the farm i.s as follows: 


Merino Lincoln cross 4-year-ol(l ewes, now lambing to 


Suffolk and Border Leicester rams 

640 

Suffolk cross wcaners 

30 

Suffolk stud 

80 

Border Leicester stud 

260 

Mixed sheep for rations 

20 

Total . . 

. . 1,030 


With a view to the production of suitable fat lambs for the early 
markets, 8 Sulfolks and 8 Border Leicester two-tooth rams were joined 
with 600 four-year-old Merino Lincoln ewes in the first week of 
Noveml)er last year. The ewes are now’ lambing fast, and, fortunately. 
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we arc in a position, owing to our irrigated areas, to maintain them 
in the condition that is necessary to enable them to suckle their 
lambs well. If these lambs thrive as expected, we shall have the first 
truck available for market towards the end of July, when there will be 
very few of this season’s lambs offering for sale. This early lambing 
can be practised with success cnly where there are good prospects of 
succulent feed, either natural or under irrigated conditious, available 
for the ewes from the month of April onwards. 

Proposed Work for the Month of May. 

1, Seeding proceeded with, mainly wheat and oats. 

2. Kolling sown fields, and preparation for binder. 

d. Cultivation of areas green ploughed in the mouths of March 
and April, in preparation for barley .^ceding, when the season takes a 
favorable turn. 

4. Ploughing 200'aere field to be treated as a rape fallow. 

5. Maintenance of farming routine and improvement work. 

6. Attention to stock and dairy jjcrds. 

7. Seeding experimental fields. 

8. Completion of lucerne hay ]iarve.sting. 

9. Channelling new area of 80 acres sown to lucerne. 

10. Cultivation before and after drills tli rough out the seeding. 

NOTES ON EXPERIMENTAL WORK, MARCH, 1920. 

George S. Gordon, Field Oijicer. 

Se.\soxal Conditions. 

The dry weather experienced in February was continued in ilarcb. 
Only 77 points of rain were recorded for the luonlli. This amount 
was made uj) of .«{*veu .^inall showers, the heaviest of which registered 
only 37 points. Consequently, the rain wa.5 of little use to growing 
crops, or for obtaining a quick start for early-sown secfl. 

Eaiu.y Seedini;. 

In view of the large amount of seeding to be got through on the 
experimental areas this year, it was considered advisable to commence 
.sowing in spite of the dry autumn. In the green mannrial field, the 
rape, barley, and oat plots for feeding off and ploughing in, and the rape, 
pasture, and hay plots in the permanent rotation field have been sown. 
A mixed crop of Algerian oats and dun peas has also been seeded in 
the section of the manurinl field winch was under wheat last year. 
Although in the manurial field these plots were sown without fertilizers 
in order to obtain furtlier definite information regarding the availability 
of the fertilizers to crojvs succeeding those lo which they were applied, 
the change of crop to oat.s nnd peas will also serve as a rotation or 
suitable break in the wheat crops whicli have been treated with various 
fertilizers, and .sown in alternate years on bare fallow. Despite careful 
fallowing, early isowing under dry conditions generally leads to more 
or less dirty” crops; this is boennse tlmre is not ^uificient moisture 
in Ibo immediate surface to germinate such seeds as those of oa]X' weed, 
&c., until the rain occurs, which also genninates the seed of (he sown 
crop. Both crop and weeds then start into growtli at the same time. 
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aJid the judicious use of a light harmw is necessary to clicck the growfL 
ut the latter. On the other haiid, when late suininer rains havi 
tallen, or the autiinui ‘‘ break up occurs early (“iiough to geriiiinaif 
the seeds and permit of the young \v<‘eds being killed by cultivation prioi 
to seeding, clean crops result. 

Early crops have the following advantag(‘s over late ones: — 

1. The early growth is much more vigorous ami rapid IxmaiiM 

the soil still retains some of tlie summer warmth. 

2. Hy the time the (‘old of winter ci)mes on. flu* plants have theii 

roots Well down in tlu' warimo' lavri's of the .‘;ui>soil, ami 
ar(‘, rhrretore, b(‘tter able to stand frosts and cold wr- 
weather than lat(‘ erc)}>.'', which art' thmi struggling ;i. 
grow in tlic cold surface soil. 

:l. The longer growing period, and (-onsnjiumtly better roo: 
d(‘velopm(Mir, enables tlm plant to obtain more moi^tiir-- 
and plant food during tin* riponitig pm‘iod uf tin* succeeil 
ing siinmu'r. 

4. Early erops may oft(*u h(‘ graz«*d with advantage when tin 
ordinary pasture is scaia’i'. It the s('as«m has indneei 
siieh a rank growtli that rhero is a ptts-ihility of “ lodging." 
or tin* crop is >o lorward as to b(* in dangrr froiri hio 
frosts, this i.> tin* Im'si im-rlioil of che(‘king it. 

lnK r>KsT ’’ .VoKK i i/n aAi. PaAriK K at WKKRinm-;. 

iu view ot the urg(air neia^ssity for increasing production, and i** 
moo; impiiries for con(’ise infnrmati<oi as to whi(di is tin* “best" 
variety, “best'” inanure. tVc., as shown by tin* n-stilts obtained fnni: 
tin* expenmeiiTal p]<it< at WorrilxA*. ih(‘<(* [joint-' art* hrit tly snminarizt ■! 
bi‘!(ju. It IS not sngLO'Oed that tlmsi* nsnlrs nia* m‘(‘e«-sai-i|\' applicahh 
to the whole of Victona without modificat len to Miit local cuiuUtioic. 
hut thero is no (hmhf iln*y d*! a])ply lo a largi* [jortion. and an* of vahif. 
in a '•"inparative senso, to the whole* Stall*. 

1- I he hc'T variolic- of wheat during rln* past Hvo <,*asnM- ;i‘ 
Wi-ri ihce* were* - 

(e) (lallipoli (now oro.-sbrod diUl. (Ini) \ ^’amlilla Kiii") 

(M Mar.dial!- Xo. 4. 

( '■ > (iraiiam (now cro-siirod. Indian x (’omobaoki. 

id) M a jo r. 

( <' ) f hirrawa. 

(/) Vandilla King. 

( ;7 ) hedei’atiom 

( // ) Wanlon (tin* host hay variety ). 

2, I ho ho-t Narietu*" of harloy Aoia* 

[o) Kosoworthv Oregon I j., 

" ‘ j'Six.rowod or feed type.. 

(r) 1^‘yor (the bo-t two-rowed oi* I'lnglisli mahing lypeE 

■). Idle In*-! variety of oat*. w;m - 

Alg(*rian. 

4. d’h(* lu-.'-t manure was 

Superphosjihate. 
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j. Tlu; bf^«r (jiianrity (0“ siijX'rpliONjjharf* Ui ajjj>ly ua>- - 
140 ]bs. per acrr. 

6. TIk' tiiiif' tf) sow was — 

(^^) Oats, early (Mureli atol April). 

(b) WIh^ht, early (May). 

{<■) IJarl(“y (May aial early June). 

XoTK. — Late (or slow luatiiriii^) eai'ieiies slionlJ b(' 
sown first. Karly (nr qiiiek njaiurin^^) varieties .shouU 
be sown last, lienee barley, beln^' a qiiiek'^rrowiti^r eereal. 
is the last to be .sown, 

7. The best results have been nbrainej frvan iJunip-'iraJeJ snej >>{ 
rtr>t ijiiality. JJie qiiaiitity to oiw vari(-s sninewhai with the variety, 
juirpose On* wliieh the erop is inienJeJ, season, and tiiin^ nf sowina. 
Tin* earlier ihe sowni^^ the b‘,ss seed is re<juired, provifliiiir tlin s(.,.d 
■u'd is (d(‘an. 

NOTES ON EXPERIMENTAL WORK, APRIL, I02(L 
Plant Breeding. 

rin- Hnal laboratnry (‘.xaniiiiatin!] uf the jdaiit' whifji were I'nimhly 
-rh'eted in plje field InJ'nri- harv(-«t has hneii eoiii jdeted. ami llins:- -idected 
for further trial have been iinlividnally rrcni'ded, tliraslied, ainl prefuired 
inr sowing. A representative bead fmtii (undi soh-rted jdani Inm been 
kcjit for referene(‘. and as an insiiraiiei' against jiossible failure <4' rbf 
'(■(‘d to be sown. The jdants retained for .sowing coin prise ernsslired:., 
.iud seI(H‘ti<Mis front standard varieties nf wlnait, tnirley. <airs. and tlax: 
and thi.s year the nninlxT runs intu larger ilgiires iliaii ii-nal. Diex- 
aniy ho snntniarizeJ as Ldlnws: - 

\ — Standard varuuies of wlieai 
barley 
nats 
rye 

H. — First general mil ern>ses, made during I'.ilti 
{ wluuit, barhw, oats, and rvet 

(\ Wheat, seoniid generatinii {•rn>shred^ 
thir<l 

,, fniirili 

liftli 

D. -Ihirley, s('ennd generation maissbreds 
third 

„ foil rill 

K. Oats, third, I’oiirtli, and fiftii geiieration eross- 
hrods 

F. (iallipoli, and other wheat .sideotions 

(t. Fla.x seleefions for fibre and seed 


Isi) 

40 




24tl 


ti4 

:M2 

'20 


1 .''20 


4»!) 


197 

I.U 


197 

l.’>4 


Total 
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In addition to these, a number of drought-resistant varieties collected 
in Palestine by Major Cherry, promising crossbreds from South Aus- 
tralia, and rust-resistant varieties from America, will be sown. Tlu 
whole of these plots will be so\vn by hand, and will cover an area of 
about 9 acres. The grain is dropped at i-link spaces, in raws 4 link,' 
apart, with check rows of Federation, or other suitable standard varieties, 
in every tenth row for comparison of growth and yield. Selections 
from the third, fourth, and fifth generations, which are “ fixed,” or true 
to type, and compare favorably with the check rows, are grown in larger 
plots, known as “ Long Rows,” in the succeeding year. Over 400 such 
crossbreds and selections have survived the test in last year’s plots, 
and the seed from these has been graded and prepared for sowing in 
this yeaPs “ Long Row ” section. 


FOX GUARDS FOR SHEEP. 

B,/ IL ir. Ham. 

In most Hocks the loss of a percentage of lambs must be looked fi)r 
as the result of inward defects and nialfonnation.s, but probably morr 
arc lost through the ravages of foxes. Very eloso observation is neco.' 
sary, as a nile, for a farmer to make sure that foxes are attacking fits 
lambs, for the habitual lamb-killing fox does his work so neatly and 
cleanly that it is only by close inspection that the fang marks can he 
noticed through the short wool of the dead latnbs. The surest method 
of proving whether a lamb has lieen killed by a fox is to open the skin 
at the neck close to the head, and if tlie ])]incture3 can he seen on eacli 
.side of the tliroat, through the jugular vein, tlie owner can be assured 
that it is the work of a fox. The flo.'h of lamh.s killed in tliis wav will 
usually be quite white and clean. 

The method of the most cunning dog foxes is to move about the t‘we> 
until a lamb is found sleeping, or until one, awaking suddenly, i’iin> 
tow'ards the fox, a^ they sometimes will towards a hors^unan or shoplierd. 
or other moving object. 

Foxes have been seen in the early morning tossing !i lamb over and 
gripping it close to the jawg underneath close up to the ears (not over 
the back of the neck as many suppose*). Om‘ fnli-blooded lamb will 
often .satisfy a fox, but occasi(mally he will kill two. When the lamte 
become .stronger they will sometimes fight thein.selve.s free, and perhn]r^ 
be found next monilng .showing signs of their struggle on the nose anti 
throat. 

The guard illustrated has been designed to protect young lambs. L 
will cover the vital parts around the neck, and yet allow the Iamb to 
raise its head to suck and to lower it to eat grass. Guards of thi.- 
pattern may be cut from pieces of tin, and should be made in varying 
gizeg — the smaller for Merinos and larger for Lincolns or Bord( 0 ' 
L^ieesters. They should be cut about 2 inches wide at the back of the 
neck on top, and 3 inches or a little more below. A guard may In- 
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fastened together with fine wire, made in the fonn of a staple, i^hich, 
when placed in position, should be turned up after the manner of staples 
in fencing droppers. If a certain gauge of copper wire be used, it will 



e= ^ 

WIRE FASTENING 



FOX GUARDS 


be foun<l in cas^-s of rapid growth of a lamb to pull out graduallv, and 
the collar will then drop oil'. It is, huwever, preferable to remove ihom 
after si.x or eight weeks, and put them liv for use' again. 


PLANTING AND RECONSTITUTION OF 
VINEYARDS. 


CotidUlons Governing' the Distribution of Phylloxera-Resistant Vine 
Rootltngs and Cuttings. 

The conditions subject to which Victorian vine-growers may purchasr 
|»hyl]o,\era-resi,<tant vine eutlings and roollings (grafied and ungrnfted) 
from the Stale Vine Xursery, at AVahgunyah, have been drawn up for 
the current year, and eopies of same will .sliortly he available on 
application. 

The price at wdiicli these vines will he. su[)plied has been recently 
considered by Cabinet, and the Covorninent has decided to make an 
increase on last year's pricovS ns specified below. 
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As regards the grafted rootliugs, the inereasod price will only appl\ 
to the 1921 delivery; tliere will be no alteration for those to be delivereil 
during the coining winter, for which contracts were entered into befon 
^tdth June last. 

file increase will, liowever, apply to ungrafted rootlings and cutting- 
for delivery during the coining season. 

It is felt that growers will realize that the increase is reasonable, 
if only on account of tlie higher cost of everything used in eoniiexion 
with the Nursery, and the consequent increase in the expenditure 
necessary to continue the subsidy to the industry which is involved in 
the seheuie for the supiilying of phylloxera-resistant rootlings. Since 
1914, when prices were last fixed, wages for casual labourers have 
inereasc'd from Ts. to 10s. per day. 

Kveu at the increased price, viiu^s are being sup])lied tu iiiteiullng 
planters at considerably below the cost of ])rodnction. 

In otlier respects, wirli the exception of the necessary (-nnv<'fions of 
dates ( substitution of 1920 for 1919, cVc. ), no alterations have Ikkmi made. 

The time within which applications will be received remains as it was 
last year, as will be seen below. Applicants are required to finally 
decide, when filling in their application forms, as to their stock and scion 
requirements; no amendment can be permitted later. 

It will suffice here to explain that resistant vines are supplied to in- 
tending planters in any of the following forms, and at the prices stated ; 
packing extra in the case of consignments forwarde'd by rad: — 

Resistant rootlings, grafted with scions previously supplied by 
:ip[)]icanTs, ar per 1,000, £!t. 

Keslstanr rootlings. nngrafted, at per 1,U00, £2. 

[vesistant cuttings, at per 1,000, £1. 

Application Forms. 

No application will be entertained unless made on the forms supplied 
for rile purpose', wdiich are obtaiiiahle from the Directoi’, I)e))artnieu; 
of Agriculture, Melbourne, or from the Principal, Viticultural College. 
Rutherglen. 

Separatt' forms are providtul for (u) (Iraftcal Kootlings (green 
form); {h) rngrafted Ivootling.s and Cuttings (yellow form). A)q)li- 
calions must be filled in on I lie projier forms. 

Each applicant for forms will be supplied with a copy of the de- 
tailed conditions governing the distribution of phylloxera-resistant vine 
rootlings and cuttings. 

Applicants are earnestly requested to thoroughly familiarize them- 
selves with these. They are warned that under no circujuntances can 
any departure he permitted from the regulatiom governing the du 
trtbution as detailed therein, nor can any request for special considera- 
tion be entertained. 

Dates before which Applications must be made. 

For Grafted Kootlliigs (1921 distribution, -fune to August inclu- 
sive), applications will be received until 30th June next. (For the 
1920 di.stribution the time for reeeiving applications closed on JOrli June. 

1919, and ]>rei^mt applicants cannot be sn]>plied until 1921.) 

For Uiigrafted Rootlings, to be distributetl from July to August. 

1920, ihclnsive, applications will b(' received until 31st July, 1920. 
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For Cuttings (see conditions), applications will be received until 30th 
.Junp, 1920. 

ScppLYixo Clean Dlstkicts. 

The nurseries in which grafted rootlings are raised being situated 
in phylloxerated districts, these cannot be supplied to growers in clean 
districts. To do so would be manifestly unfair to owners of existing 
vineyards in such districts. 

A limited number of clean resistant cuttings are, however, available, 
and these can be supplied to applicants from clean districts. 


RAINFALL IN VICTORIA. 


First Quarter, 1920. 
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Rainfall in Victoria — continued . 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES. 

K. E. Pescott, F.L.S., Pomologist. 

Tlie Orchard. 

Cultivation. 

Cultivation work should be well on the way by this time. Tb« 
ploughing should be advanced, so as to leave plenty of time for other 
orchard work. Autumn ploughing may be rough, but care should be 
taken to plough to the trees, so that a drainage furrow is left between 
the rows. 
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Manuring. 

It is just possible, where heavy crops have been carried, that a top 
dressing of stable manure will bo required to add humus to the soil. 
The fertility of the soil must be maintained ; and, although stable and 
chemical manures as a general rule are of undoubted value as tree stimu- 
lants, well-cultivated and thoroughly tilled land will always carry fair 
crops with far less manure. Further, if the orchard land is well 
drained, cultivated, and sub-soiled, any manures that are used will be 
far more beneficial to the trees. The more suitable the conditions that 
are given to the trees, the better they can appreciate and assimilate 
their food. 

Perhaps the most useful and valuable of manures is stable manure. 
It is of great use, not only as a manure and as an introducer of neces- 
sary bacteria into the soil, but its value in adding humus to the soil is 
incalculable. Organic matter, such as stable manure, introduced into 
the soil quickly becomes humus; this greatly ameliorates and improves 
soil conditions. It is impossible to say what quantity of stable manure 
is necessary per acre; that can be determined only by circumstances. 
Orchards in dilTerent climates and varying soils will require differing 
quantities. A too liberal use of stable manure will be over-stimulating 
in most cases, and at all times an excess beyond what is necessary for 
present use will only be waste, as humus is readily lost from the soil, 
once it is in an available food form. 

It has been pointed out in these notes previously that an improved 
physical condition is far more profitable to the fruit-grower than the 
continued use of manures. A tree will be far more productive if it is 
happy in its soil conditions; uncomfortable conditions will always result 
in unprosperous trees. 

A dressing of lime, using about 4 or 5 cwt, per acre, is of great value 
in stiff or heavy orchard lands; and it may be given at this season. The 
lime, which must be fresh, should be distributed in small heaps between 
the trees, covered with a layer of soil, and allowed to remain for a few 
days before ploughing or harrowing in. 


Pests 

The advice given last month for spraying should be followed, particu- 
larly where any oil emulsions or washes are to be used. 

Orchards will benefit if an attack is now made upon tlie Codlin moth. 
All hiding places, nooks, and crannies, where the larvse have hidden, 
should be thoroughly searched and cleaned out. The orcliardist has far 
more time now to do this work than he w’ill have in the spring time. 


General Work 

Drainage systems should now be extended with as little loss of time 
u possible. 

New planting areas should be prepared, and subsoded or trenched 
wherever possible. 
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Vegetable Garden. 

Weeds must be kept down in the vegetable garden. Weeds are 
generally free growing at this season ; their growth is very insidious, and 
they will crowd out the young seedlings or plants in a very quick time 
Hoeing and hand weeding must le resorted to, preferably hoeing. The 
frequent use of the hoe in winter time is of mUch benefit in the vegetable 
garden. A varied assortment of crops is now being produced; and if 
these can be kept growing much better crops will result. The soil 
quickly stagnates in the. winter, and the only way to prevent' this is to 
keep the surface stirred. Thus, a double service is performed with the 
aid of the hoe. 

The application of lime is of great necessity at this season. In addi- . 
tion to amending unhealthy and unsuitable soil conditions, lime is par- 
ticularly useful as an insecticide. It assists in destroying in immense 
numbers both eggs and insects that would breed and live in the ground 
ready to do damage to all classes of vegetable crops. Tlierefore, 
wherever possible, the soil should receive an application of lime. The 
garden should, as well, be manured with stable manure, but not for 
some weeks after the lime application. 

Cabbage and cauliflower plants may be planted out; and seeds cf 
parsnips, carrots, onions, peas, and broad beans may be sown. 


Flower Garden. 

The whole flower section should now be thoroughly dug over, Al! 
beds should be cleaned up, top-dressed with manure, and well dug. The 
light rubbish, such as foliage, twiggy growths, weeds, kc., may all be 
dug in, and they wdll thus form a useful addition to the soil. These 
should never be wasted. Only the coarser and stouter growths should 
be carted away for burning, and then the ashes may be used as manure. 
No part, whatever, of garden rubbish or litter need be wasted. In one 
form or another it should be replaced in the soil. 

May is a good month for establishing new gardens, and for planting 
out. All deciduous plants and shrubs may now be planted. It is not 
necessary to dig a deep hole for planting. A hole in which the roots 
of the plant can be comfortably arranged, without crowding or cramp- 
ing, will be quite sufl5cient for the purpose. 

Continue to sow seeds of hardy annuals, including sweet |>cas, 
although the main crop of sweet peas should by this time be well above 
ground. Where there has been any ovcrplanting, the young plants will 
readily stand transplanting, and this will greatly assi.st those that are 
to remain. Annuals should not be erow*dod in the beds. They require 
ample room for suitable development, and thus the seeds should be 
sown thinly or the plants set out a good distance from each other. 

All herbaceous perennials that have finished blooming may now be 
cut down. Included amongst these are phlox, delphiniums, <Sfc. If 
these are to remain in their present situation for another season it is 
always an advantage to raise them somewhat, by slightly lifting them 
with a fork, so that too much water will not settle around the crowns: 
they may also be mulched with stable manure, or the manure may be 
forked into the soil around the crowns. 
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REPORT ON THE NINTH VICTORIAN EGG-LAYING 
COMPETITION. 

1st April, 1919, to Jlst March, 1920. 

By A. y. D. Bintoiilj X.DJ)., ('hief PouJtrn hfi/Ci-l, 

‘ The principal feature in connexion with the above eoinj>etition 
the introduction of trap-nc.^ts ainon^^t the team.- of six birds. Ir has 
for some time been rcco^ni-K.vl that the airirrciraU' score for six birds 
was insufficient infonnation for llie a^erage competitor, as in saving 
cockerels for subsequent breeding purpose.- from a team of .==ix birds, 
bred from as snclp there always exists the danger that a son of tlie 
poorest layer might happen to be selected instead of one from the best. 

Curtailment by C'abinet of the departmental vote, coupled witli the 
very high prices prevailing for building materials, delayed the erection 
of additional .^^ingle ]>ens, conseipiently tiMp-iiests were introduced, the 
Imp front being designed by Mr. L. Smirli. Assistant roiiliry Expert, 
ami the re.st of tlu^ nest was designed by ^Ir. W. Kugg, who is in charge 
of tile poultry si^nion at the Werribu" Kesoarcli Farm, 

Arguing from the old saying— that it is a simple matter to lead a 
lior.se to the water, but sometimes imptxs^ible to get him to drink — a 
few pessimists were inclined to predict disaster for tlic tra]>-nest 
venture, on the ground that, while trap-nest.- and birds could be brought 
together, it was not possible to force the bird'^ to lay in the nests, and 
failure was, therefore, certain to arise owing to the unrecorded eggs. 

Trap-nest Results. 

Table I. sIiow.'J the monthly re- nils from earli of the four 
sections- liglit breeds — (1) wet masli. (2) dry mash: heavy 
breeds— (d) wet niasli, (4) dry mash. It was, of course, only to be 
expoetod with birds quite iinaceiistomed lo trap-nest^ and with the 
7180. 
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system somewhat strange to the staff, that the results for the first month 
should show a fairly high percentage of eggs laid outside the traps. 
Mr. A. Entick] 1 ap^s team of six white Leghorns, fed on the dry-mash 
system, out of a total of 3,573 eggs for the year laid only two outside 
the traps, one of these being laid during the first week of the competi- 
tion. On the oilier hand, Mr. K. E. Kxidhv's white Leghorns, on wet 
liiash, laid 272 (out of a total of 3,107 eggs) outside the nests. 

During the season 3907-8, at the Maine, United States of Ameriea, 
Experimental Station, Dr. Kaymond Pearl had, out of a grand total 
of 58,374 eggs, an average of 4.01 per cent, laid outside the trap.s, this 
being the first season the method was adopted. The Burnley figures for 
last year show an average of 3.29 per cent, eggs laid outside the trap.s. 

Dr. Pearl, in his report, writes as follows All experimental 
sludies of any magnilude nf fecundity in the d(imr‘sric fowl must rest 
ultimately upon trap-nest records. In spite of the fact that so much 
trap-nesting work has be<m done in the various experimental stations, 
there haSiijEicver been any careful study, so far as the writer is aware, 
i)f what Bi‘ky be termed the residual error of trap-ne>st records. By 
n'sidual error is meant rliat error which remains after all instrumental 
ouirees of error, sueli as, for example, failure of a ne.st to operate 
mving to its being out of repair, have been eliminated. It will always 
be the ease that .some birds will at some times lay outside the trap- 
nest. The important point to any one concerned in the accuracy of 
I lie records rel itcs to the amount of this error.” 

Greater Accuracy in Single Pens. 

Twelve years ago, the advent of the single-test pen was hardly 
looked for, and probably onU single- test pens wo nil now bo m^ed at 
Hurnley but for the expense of erection; at the same time, however, 
the enormous value of accurate records to the poultry industry is well- 
nigh incalculable, and it is desirable, if possible, to eliminate even 
such a small margin of error as 3.29 per cent., aWoliite accuracy being 
only possible in the single-tost pen. 

Once more, however, let it be impressed upon breeders that, for 
breeding purposes, figure.s alone must mit be rclie<i upon. The first 
essential is a soinid and vigorous const if id ion. and i.s of far greater 
importance in establishing a Hock than a mere matter of some eiglitcen 
or twenty eggs. I have personally seen at laying competitions birds 
wliich laid upwards of 300 eggs in a year, but, except for colour, they had 
!io claim to the breed under wliielt tliev were entered, and otlions that 
were too weak constitutionally to be considered suitable breeders. 

Competition Results. 

Analyzing the results, we find that the highest scores in the com- 
petition are from the trap-nesfs, and not troiu the single pens. Mr. 
I*. N. Tilley’s whitro Leghorn No. 1 laid 312 eggs in the traps; whereas 
the highest score in the single test wn.'^ Mr. Jack Byan's white Leghorn 
I dry mash), 303. In heavy lirecds, Mr. C. K. Graham's Mack Orpimrfon 
^ 0 . 2 was trap-nested to lay 290 egg.'^, wliile Mr. G. H. O’Bree’s 
Lhode Island rp<I laid 287 in a singh'-ti^sf [mu. On the other hand, 
die averagfi numher of eggs laid per bird in the trap-ne^t section is 
-Od, as agaiiLSt 21 fier bird in single test. It should be Inirnc in mind. 

i 2 
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however, that there were 600 birds trap~nested as against 150 single- 
testod; the average for all birds throughout the competition being 207| 
eggs. It is also reasonable to assume tlujt the econpetitors endeavoured 
to place thcdr best birds in tlie single test, and subsequently selected 
tlie next best for trap-nests. 


System of Feeding. 

Tin? iiiost important f'ailiire is the fa(‘t that pea-meal w;is entirely 
disi)ensed with, not from eh o ice, but b(‘r-aiise it was not possible to 
secure a eontiiiuoiis supply; but, notwithstanding this, the yield of 
eggs was wcdl inainfaincd during the y('ar. 

]\'et Mash . — During the first six Uiontlis of the j'ear the birds fed 
on wet masli reedved tlie followijig ratimi: — 


AVlieat bran (by measure) .. .. Id parts 

AVlieat jiollard (by measure) .. ..2 part- 

Oat jiullard (by measure) . . ■ • i part 

Oliatfed greensruiF . . . . . . 1 part. 


Tills mixture was luMisTened with soup male from livers and bullocks' 
beads, and a particularly good sample of Inuie charcoal wa^ added at the 
rate of Iialf-a-jdnt por lOt.l birds. Alxuu 2 ounce.s of meat to every six 
birds were mixed with (he mash or;ce a week, as well as raw minced 
onions to the e.xfeiit of 21 |)er wni. nf tlie wliole iiiasli. 

Kveiiing fViMl consisted of tlm fidlowing grains: — 

^'heat . . . . . . . • 3 parts 

Oats . . , . . . . 1 part 

J\Iaize (crns]n‘fl ) . . . . . . d part 

given as a mixture (roughly, 2 ounces per bird) ; wliilst, during tlie 
dav, ample green feed was given faeenrdiug to the season), such as 
kaic, silvtw beet, milk tlii.-'fles, lucerne, itreen barley, and raj'te. At all 
times shell grit, crushed oyster .shells, fpiartz grit, aud cbn"coal were 
ko]it before tlie birds. 

After the lir.st six months the wet masli wnas .ilteriel. and fed as 
follows : — 


AVlieat bran (by nnuasuro) . . . . 2 parts 

Wlieat pollard (by measure) . . . . 2d jiarrs 

Cliatfed greenstuff . . . . . . 1 part. 

Soup, meat, onions, charcoal, and green.stnff were allowed as before. 
Maize was eut out of the grain mixture, which was— five nigdits a week 
— wlioat only; the other two nights the meal coiisi.-ted of two parts 
wheat and one part oats. 

Dry Mash, During t!ie fiist six nioiiilis the mixture consisted of — 


Wlieat bran 
AVheat pollard 
Oat jtoliard 
Charcoal 


4 parts 
3 parts 
1 part 
1 per cent. 


Minced liver was given in a dry condition, three times weekly, at the 
rate of 2 ounces to six birds, and 1 ounce of raw minced onions was fed 
Weekly to every six birds. During I'Ouking, a sprinkle of salt was 
added to tlie li\ers, which were always fed to the birds in a cooked 
state. Grain, greenstuff, ^ce., were of the same quantities as fed to 
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the west-mash section. It was reported in New South Wales a few 
years ago that the dry-mash section at Burnley received some wet mash. 
This was quite incorrect, as no wet mash has at any time been allowed 
to the dry-mash competitors. 

The cost of food was approximately 24 d. per bird per WTek. The 
various samples of foodstuffs supplied varied so much that the nutrient 
ratio cannot be expressed in decimal points. The generally mediocre 
quality feed received was fed to the best advantage, and great credit 
is due to ]\[r. Macanley, the curator, for getting as good rc.siilts as be did 
ill tlie circumstances. 



Mr. J. Ryan’t White Leghorn, which laid 303 eggs in the Single Test for 
White Leghorns— Dry Mash. 


Weather Conditions. 

These were more or less nonnal until the spring; an early and very 
dry summer followed, wdth occasionally rather high temperatures. 
102 degrees was recorded on 7th November, 107 degrees on 21st Decem- 
ber, and in February, after a temperature of 109 degrees, previous 
records were broken on 16th February, when 114 degrees was reached. 
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Deaths. 

Out of 750 compc'tinj^ birds, 30, i.e., 4 per cunt., died during the 
year from various causes. This wa.s not an unreasonable number, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the parents of these birds, as well as 
the birds themselves, did not at all times have the pre-war quality of 
food so necftssary to achieve the best re.sults; in fact, it was quite a 
treat when either really good wheat or pollard was received at the 
competition, and until a higher quality of foodstuffs can be regularly 
maintaiuod there can be hut scant prospr^r-t of further world^s records. 


X 



Mr. G. H. O'Bree’s Rhode IsUnd Red. 287 eg^. 


Market Price of Eggs. 

The eggs were sold to Messrs. K. (i. Wilson and Coy. at Id. per 
dozen over the highest quoted price in Wednesday's and Friday’^ morn- 
ing papers, the Department of Agricultiiri' paying cartage to the city. 
The revenue from the sale of egg-^ gave an average of Is. 6Jd. per dozen, 
le^s cartage. Jt must not, however, be coneliideii that everybody can 
.secure this priw for (\ggs. (Jreat injury is done to the industry by exag- 
geration. The country producer woul.l probably get a lower aver a go 
price, and, in addition, generally have to pay selling coinini^sion and 
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rail expenses. A flock, liowever, lliat averaged as low as fourteen 
dozen eggs per bird, at Is. 4d. per dozen tlirougbout the year, after 
paying I2s. per bird for the feed bill, would still show a good margin of 
profit, exclusive of interest on capital, &c. 

System of Marketing, 

The eggs were packed in Lima eases holding 36 dozen eggs, each egg 
being packed in a wire-filler, as shown in the illustration. 



Mr, W* McDougall’s (Kelvin Poultry Farm) White Leghorn, vdiich laid 297 eggs 
. in Single Test for White Leghorns— Wet Mash. 

A striking peculiarity a1)OUt the market reports for agricultural 
produce is the fact that, while there is a more or less <lefinite price 
quoted for prime quality in everything else, in the egg market the 
low-grade article apparently forms the basis for determining the 
selling price, instead of thfj f.a.q. grade. For example: — 

‘‘Butter. — Oflieial quotation.? are as follow:- 

Xo, 1 grade, 214.s. 8d.; Xo. 2 grade, 106s.; and No. 3 grade, 
19].'^, 4d. per cwt. 
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Honoy. —Prime, dear, extracted quoted at Ojd. per lb.; medium 
to good, at from 5>|d. to 6d. ; and dark and candied at from 4|d. 
to 5d. per lb. 

Oats — Prime milling oats worth 5s. 9d. to Ss. lOd. ye.sterday, 
and feed oats, 5s. 5d. to 5s. 6d. 

Potatoes, — Prime Carman were quotol at from £6 10s., good at 
from £6, and medium and inferior at from about £5, according to 
quality. 

Hay. — Manger trussed was in demand from £11 10s. to £12 10s., 
manger sheaves at from £8 lOs. to £9, arid chaffirig sheaves at from 
£6 5a. to £7 10s.” 

Eggs, on the other hand, were quoted on the same day as follows: — ■ 

^‘Ordinary lines had quittance at from Is. 4d. to Is. 5d. per 
dozen, and private consignments at from Is, 6d. to Is. Sd.; selected 
newly-laid eggs at np to Is. lOd.; and specially packed and 
delivered lots at a still higher price.” 

Tlris reference to a still higher price ” appears with more or less 
monotonous regularity, without any one being enlightened as to the 
actual price or what system of packing was adopted to obtain this extra 
price. Perhaps it should he remarked that since the middle of March 
an improvement in the system of reports in one of the papers has taken 
place, in that new-laid eggs are now quoted before other grades. 

Having established the reinarkalde fact that eggs alone arc sold 
on the basis of poor (/uaUfy. w'ith slight increases for what are tenned 
“private” or “speeiar' lines, it is iiece''>ary to point out that this is 
one of the greatest barriers to success that the poultry industry has to 
contend with, seeing liow gn*at a lilKd such a claim should amount to. 
What should decidedly he tJte “ vrdinary '' egg the egg laid by the 
arerage hen, pure and fresh, easily digested, highly nourishing, and 
palatable. Instead of tliis, the '‘ordinary” egg luis come to he con- 
sidered on our markets as some low-graJe article, which is totally 
unsnited for either boiling nr poncliing. and. iti fact, barely fit to he used 
by bakers and pastrycooks. 

To re-e*5tablish the industry, drastic reform is necessary in dealing 
with the “ordinary ” egg, and iinpri'i'fm< at }nusf he made both in pach- 
ihfi (i7ul grading.. The low-grade egg CiOiics in greatest numbers from 
districts north of the dividing Kange. where the heat is greatest, and 
where, in summer months. gr(‘eu feed is almost unobtainable, and w'here 
water is searec and insufhcieiUiy cool. It came as a shock to the writer, 
and it is to he hoped that readers will be even more shocked, to learn 
(bat during February and March 75 per cent, of eggs consigned from 
Northern Victoria to one of the leading egg sales rooms in Melbourne 
are frequently rotten. 

Reasons for Bad Eggs. 

Fortunately, however, both reason and remedy are available. 

(1) On the average farm in Victoria the roosters are not removed 
from tlie Hock and penned up separately after September, and the 
result is that nil eggs laid during the summer months in the warmer 
districts arc seriously damaged after a few days owing to their being 
fertile. 

(2) Very few farmers keep suflicitMifly large flocks of poultry to be 
able to cott.sign egg.s direct to the market, consequently most “farm” 
egga are sold to the storekeeper 
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(3) Sometimes the eggs are forgotten, and sometimes — partieularly 
towards the end of the summer, when the price is likely to rise — the 
fanner keep.s hack his eggs, and perhaps thinks little or nothing of 
holding them for three or four weeks at a time, with the result that 
they are practically unmarketable. 

(4) The storekeeper doesn’t really care much about the egg trade; 
he may carry the eggs all day in an open cart, exposed to the burning 
sun; and if, in coii.^equence, the egg business doesn’t pay him, what 
docs it matter, seeing how simple it is to increase the price of other 
commodities and thereby recoup himself? 

(5) PaeJeing , — Eggs mu.st be packed with clean, dry, and odorless 
material, which in remote country districts is not always readily avail- 
able. (Anything damp or musty will quickly impart a taint to eggs.) 

(6) Brcal'ages in Tramit , — It has not been possible to arrive at 
any definite percentage of loss for breakages, A deduction of six eggs 
to the ease is sometimes made, which is equivalent to about 2 per cent. 
Many of the best class of country eggs, beautifully packed, do not pass 
through the sale room, but are coii.signed direct to grocers and others, 
in which cases breakages would be due to rough handling in transit. 
Some firms sell eggs ‘‘ with all faults,” consequently the buyer stands 
any loss, which is not then debited to the consignor, a.s is usually the 
case. 


The Remedy. 

While it is within the scope of tlio writer to suggest variou.s 
remedies, the stumbling block is how to introduce these remedies to 
the careless* farmer or the indifferent storekeeper, neitlier of whom is 
ever much in evidence when lectures are given in country districts. 
The writer, a number of years ago, was present at some Highland games 
in Canada, when a well-known local lad was awarded second prize for 
sword dancing. An uproar ensued, in which the young man pas- 
sionately declaimed, The judge cheated, the judge cheated, ‘ a canna ’ 
he beat!” How many farmers belong to the “‘canna’ be taught*’ 
class? Unfortunatel}', a high perccmtnge are still misguided enougli 
to think that lecturers — holding Government appointments — must ipso 
facto be idle theorists with no practical knowledge. These farmers are 
a menace to the community, especially at the present time, when in- 
creased production is the only visible solution of tbe appalling increase 
in the cost of living, ami when, therefore, all assistance towards im- 
proved methods in marketing shonlrl be eaTerly sought after. 

The illustrations on pages 331-2 show the proper met hods of packing 
eggs for market. Straw cha^ is an exceMent material to use in packing, 
and in the packages illustrated from photograph-, taken by the writer 10 
Uxs. of chaff was the average quantity used to pack 24 dozen eggs, At this 
jrate, one bag of straw chaff would suffice for a little more than six 
cases of egg.s. The chaff should be returned in the empty cases, so that 
this is a cheap method of packing. Each of the nine rows should 
convSLst of five eggs, and with three* additional eggs at one end there 
would be four dozen in each layer, and there are six layers in each 
case. 

In the * illustration on page 331 it w ll be roticed that when the 
caf?e is fully packed the top layer projects slightly over the top of the 
ca.se, say, from 1 to 2 inches.^ The case .should not be shaken until the 




Tbe Finished Case. 
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Packing Esjs — Top Row. 



Eggt Packed in Lima Case (vrire fillers). 
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top 19 readied. It will be found far safer to pack on the tight side 
and risk cracking an odd egg on the top, rather than have the whole 
case loosely packed, with consequent continual breakage. Three double 
handfuls of chaff should be placed on the bottom of the case before 
the first layer of eggs is packed. The eye — unconsciously, perhaps — 
travels down the centre of a case, so that it is a common practice with 
skilled— -if at times un.serupulous— packers to put the larger eggs in 
the centre and any smaller ones on the outside. 

It must be admitted that, at pro'cnt, the seller generallv gets the 
worst of the deal. Unpacking eggs is a fruitful source of breakages, 
which, nevertheless, are debited to the producers, and in some markets 
the wholesale buyer.s themselves re-pack; in such cases, the temptation 
to crack all small-sized eggs proves somewhat alluring. The returns 
received by one of the most careful packers in the State show about 
1 per cent, cracked and about i per cent, broken, results probably 



Country Eggs— How Not to Do It. 


mostly brought about in the unpacking. Anotlier cMndlent method 
of marketing eggs is by means ot t)ii‘ copjicr-wire fillers, which are 
usually padded either with paper or slouT cloth, and many producers 
use the cardboard fillers, wdiiidi are sold in sets M '2~i dozen to fit in the 
ordinary petrol case. 

A verv interesting description of tlio Ihinish poultry industry was 
given by Mr. H. T. Mackenzie in the March issue of this Journal, but 
the Danish system of egg circles, w’hile affording the best possible solu- 
tion of the troubles of the poultry-farmer, is not practicable :n all the 
country districts of Victoria. Denmark has an area of 55.000 square 
miles, and .a population of d,000,000, being about 55 persons to the 
square mile. Victoria, on the other hand, ha^s an area of almost 88.000 
•square miles and a population of only one-half that of Denmark, which 
means that she has only eighteen persons to the square mile. Conse- 
quently, tlie expense of egg circles hero makes that system at present 
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impracticable for us, except in the vicinity of a few of tlie largest towns 
and cities. With increased facilities for transportation, however, some 
system of closer co-operation than exists at present is not merely a 
necessity, but will prove an undoubted success. 

Eggs Not Credited to Individual Birds. 

At the connuencement of the competition for the first 30 days 
(April), out of a total of 6,757 eggs no less than 1,055 were laid outside 
the trap-nests, being 15.61 of the aggregate, a state of affairs that was 
undoubtedly souiowliat alarming. In Alav, however, the aggregate for 
28 days rose to 7,295, with a decrease of 737 in eggs laid outside the 
traps, a percentage of 10.10. Of the 18,448 eggs laid up to the end 
of July, which marked the close of the four months^ winter test, 1,355 
were unallotted. In all, 32,500 eggs were laid during the four months’ 
winter test; 3,147, or 9.68 per cent, of the total, were laid outside the 
traps. For the remaining eight months, 80,383 were laid; 570, or 0.71 
per cent., being laid outside the traps. This may well be considered 
as approaching the irreducible minimum. Up to the end of Oet^oher, 
the proportion of eggs laid outside the nests had, month by month, 
diminished enormously; after that time, the tendency of the heavy 
breeds, in particular, to go broody and lay in a secluded corner of the 
roesting-shed began to manifest itself by an increase in unallotted eggs 
from 0.25 per cent, in October to 1.10 per cent, in January. After 
the end of January, the poorer layers and persistent brooders began 
to stop laying, and there ^vas again a gradual iinj^ovemeiit in the per- 
centage of eggs recorded in the traps. 

In the recently started competition there is a very marked improA-e- 
ment in the trap-nest Avork, as, for the first 28 days, out of a 
total of 402 birds laying 4,387 eggs, only 105, or 2.39 per cent., as 
against 15.61 per cent, for the month of April, 1919, Avere found outside 
the traps. Should this improA'cment be maintained throughout the 
next couple of months, the final return.^ Avill make an excellent showing. 

Weight of Eggs. 

The most disappointing feature of the competition was the alarming 
decrease in the average weight per dozen eggs, nearly half the total 
number of pens failing to average 24 ounces per dozen Undoubtedly, 
the moderate quality of the food had some hearing on thi.s result. At 
the same time it is a matiiT that cannot be overlooked by breeders 
this hatching season. For export purpose.s it i'i desirable to pack 
something better than the 2-oz. eggs whidi run I."* Ilis. per long-hundrod 
case, as 16 to 17 lbs. per 120 make better prices. 

Consistent Laying. 

While no exceptionally high scores wore made by the groups of 
six birds, the Black Orpingtons, own(d by Mr. S. AndrcAV, recorded 
a very fine performance for the periml from 22nd May to the 19tb 
November, the Aveeklv tallies being 36, 34, 34, 37, 33 34 32 35 30 
37, 33, 34, 35, 37, 38^ 38, 38, 40, 39, 39, 34, 36, 32, 30, 36,’ 37-a total 
of 918 eggs in 26 weeks. Mr. Tilley’s White Legborns (wet niasli). 
1,575, and Mr. A. Enticknap’s White Leghorns (dry mash), 1,573, Avere 
excellent scores, and serve to demonstrate that there is very little to 
choose betAveen the two systems of feeding, although the extra eggs 
laid in the winter (when eggs were dearer) by Mr. Tilley’s team 
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enabled him to win, by a margin of 3s. 2(1., the prize for highest market 
value of eggs, although his birds scored only two more eggs for the 
year. 

Is There a Distinct Laying Type ? 

So far as Black Orpingtons are concerned, there can be little doubt 
that there is a distinct difference between the type which in Victoria 
at present wins prizes as a .show bird and the Black Orpington wbicb 
makes big scores in the laying competitions. AVhat do we actually 
understand to be the true meaning of the word “type^’f According 
to the eminent English writer on poultry, Mr. Edward Brown, “ To 
describe type is dilficult, but it may be explained as the combination 
of characters which give the race its individuality and distinguish it 

from others. Into type the shape, conformation, .size, and carriage 

enter more fully than celoration of plumage.” It must also be remem- 
bered that where, in the past, fanciers have invariably been men 
interested in birds solely from the exhibition point of view, at no time 
have tho.'Je interested in laying competitions had any vote at all regard- 
ing type. As a firm Ixdicvor in the imperative neces'^ity to adhere to 

type, I .state confidently that it must be one that gives a reasonable 

prospect of [molific egg-laying — a quality the modern show Black 
Orpington can hardly claim. Air. Iladlington, the New South Wales 
Poultry Expert, lecturing i-ecentlv on “ Standard Breeds of Poultry,” 
is reported follows: — “ l)(a(ling with the Orpington .... the 
utility breeder wou^^ have none of the show bird, and the exhibitor 
could have no respect for rlie so-called utility Orpington. Here we 
had two distinct classe-^ of bird (they could scarcely be called type^) 
passing as 0]‘])iiigtons, and tliere Avas becoming utter confusion as to 
wbat was Orpington type. Yet there Avas the standard to consult, 
which had not been altered during his experience. The anomaly wa5 
that the fancier, for the most part, was breeding birds more nearly 
ansAvering to tlie Coebin type and fearbering, less the feather on the 
legs, than to anvlhlng else one could describe. Ou the other hand, Ave 
had the so-^aallcd utility ry|>e, Avliicdi Avas in many cases much of a 
combination of Orpington, Langslian, a?ul Rock, givb j: appearance of 
something jij)proaching the type of tln^ Rhode Island breed. Betwoiui 
these extremes there Ava« imminent danger of the true Orpington type 
being lost, and, aaIiIi it. its sterling utility qualitie.?.” 

The most important part of tlie foregoing, from the Victorian 
point 01 vieAv, is tbi.s: — The best of the Victorian Black Orpingtons 
undoubtedly are loading tlio Avorld at the present moment in egg pro- 
duction, and noAv froui nii .adjoining State comes the charge that they 
are not in any Avay true to typo, being a combination of Orpington, 
Langslian, urn Ihick.” What is an Orpington? Referring again to 
Mr. Edward Brown, as an authority of international repute, Ave find 
in his Races of Dorai.^fic Poultry the following; — 

Orpington, PJarl'. — This variety Avas originated by the late Air. 
William Cook, then living at Orpingicn, Eent, and he gave that 
cognomen to tlie iicav fiiwls, as he Avas fully justified in (ioing. It 
will he better to de.^crihr the process of evolution in bis own 
words; — “T commenced mating Afinorca cocks Avith black Rock 
bens, then Langslian cocks Avitb Afinorca Rock hens. I may 
mention that I used birds which c.vhihiiors would have ienned 
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useless — Miitorp.a iX)uks witk red in their ear-lobes, the black 
Plymouth Rock hens tliroivu on one side by exhibitors as sports 
only from the grey, and the eloauJegged Langshans of no use 
whatever to breed birds such as were required hy the standard 
of the Langshan Chih at that time. Such birds as these were put 
on one side for laying purposes.” 



What the Exhihiton are Now Producing. 

Mr. Cook goes on to tdai in that these rejected specimens are gene- 
rally admitted to be the best layers. Mr. Ilrown continues by stating 
that it would be erroneous to assert that all Plack Orpingtons have 
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descended in the manner described above; in some strains there has 
evidently been a considerable infusion of Cochin blood; in fact, many 
more _ nearly resemble, in brilliancy of plumage and shape, the Black 
Cochins exhibited about 1880, differing inercdy by absence of heavy 
bock and leg feathers. 



Black Lan^hins. 

[ Re|iro I'.K'c i front > f Domestic Iv KiJw;ira Brown.] 


riie Black Orpington was actually introduced by Mr. Cook in 1S86, 
and was greatly boo mod. A black- pin mage fowl, it had special recom- 
mendations for residents in suburban and manufacturing districts, 
while its u.srful qualities atid undoubted hardihood ^^n^e greatly in its 
favour. 

It will be seen, tlierefore, that the present-day Victorian Black 
Orpingtons are on the same lines as those introduced to the ■world by 
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the originator of the breed. Illustrations from Mr, Brown’s Races of 
Domestic Poultry show the type of Black Orpington at the time the 
standard was framed, also the Black Langshan. About the latter, Mr. 
Brown writes: — 

Then came the introduction of the Black Orpington, which was 
acknowledged to be half Langshan. With the exception of being 
a little rounder in body and shorter in the leg, the differences are 
few. But, unfortunately, the e.rhihitors of Langshans began, 
about 1889, to change the type, with the object of getting away 
from the Orpington, and bred for length of leg to such an extent 
that the exhibition Laugshau is now a leggy monstrosity, stilty, 
often 'vveakdegged, but naturally heavier in bone and smaller in 
body than of yore. . . . The result has been disastrous in 



Britain. For practical purposes it is scarcely ever bred, and we 
could not advise any one — in spite of the quality of the egg— to 
adopt the modern show Langshan as an economic fowl. For- 
tunately, a few breeders have refused to be led away from the 
older type, and an attempt is being made to bring forward again 
what is knowm as the Croad Langshan. 

Mr. Brown’s denunciation of the absurdities of the exhibition 
breeder are, therefore, decidedly scathing. 

A study of tbo present-day winning type of Black Orpingtons at 
shows will at once make clear that, while there are undoubtedly faults 
on both aides — show and utility —there can be no question that the aim 
of the utility breeder far more nearly approaches the original concep- 
tion of the breed than does that of the exhibitor. Unfortunately, a 
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number of people do not shoot very .straight^ and, in consequence, fully 
60 per cent, of the birds coinpeting in the various eggdaying tests in 
this State fall far short of the goal towards which all poultry-breeders 



Mr. R. R. Christie’s BUch Orpington, which laid 274 in Single Teit 
for Bladt Orpij^tons~Wet Mash. 



Mr. Christie’s Geelong Single Test Winner. 339 e^. 


should strive. According to (ho standard the matured Black Orpington 
should weigh from 7 to 8 lbs., yet specimens under 5 lbs. are «ent to 
those competitions, whose nmnngers are too anxious to secure entries 
to bother about what birds weigh so long as their entiance-fee is paid. 
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It would perhaps be well to remiud breeders of a rule in the 
Burnley competitions, which reads, “Any bird which in the opinion 
of the poultry expert is not considered a fair specimen of the breed, 
will be returned.” Toleration has now been carried almost to the 
point of laxity, consequently this warning should be taken with the 
utmost seriousness. 

Healthy criticbm is at all times helpful, but the great interest 
aroused of late years by the laying competitions has caused an anxiety 
on the part of exhibitors that reminds me forcibly of^ an advertising 
campaign in the United States. A certain beer was widely advertised 
as “ The beer that made Milwaukee famous,” Very shortly afterwards, 
another city produced a beer that was equally widely advertised as 
The beer that made Milwaukee jealous.” A critical public can 
quickly form their own conclusions regarding the re.'pective brands of 

Black Orpingtons. 



Mr. R. R. Christie’t Geelong Winner. 339 eggs. 

For comparative purposes, photographs have been included of Mr. 
C. E. Graham's Official Worid^s Record Black Orpington, which laid 
•335 eggs at the Burnley Competitions, ir>th April, 1917, to 14th April, 
1918, and of ^fr. R. R. Christie’s Black Orpington, whudi laid 339 
eggs at the Geelong 1919-20 comjietitions. Though the latter com- 
petitions were not conducted officially, there is, I think, no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of the scores. 

Management. 

Air. Alacauley, as usual, had charge of the feeding arrangements 
and management of the trap-nests, and the final results were very 
satisfactory, particularly in view of the foodstuffis and othen diffi- 
culties. The extra work, both manual and clerical, which was involved 
by trap-nesting 600 birds was very considerable. 
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The Late Mr. Alfred Hart. 


During the currency of the competition the poultry world lost one 

"f M “ aiT Tw by the death, on the IStli February last, 

of Mr Alfred Hart, for many years Chief Poultry Expert in the Vic- 
tonan Department of Agriculture. 

Regulation hours, holidays annual leave, &c., none of these had anv 

“larTmouUl^S ^ “<'>"ber of 
tile Uepartme ltdl stalf. His only desire was to maintain the dit^nitv 

and further the interests of the Department, and the development of 

the poultry industry and the improN^ement of the rabbit export trade 

owe more to him than is generally known. 

Financially poor because of his unbounded genero.*itv, he was rich 
indeed m the good wishes and affection of all those who knew him. 
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21 June, 1920.] Ninth Egg-laying Competition. 

FINAL SCORES. 


Department of Agricultur.', Victoria, 

Ninth Eog-J.ayiso Competition, Conducted at tke School of Prim a by 
Agriculture and Horticulture, Burnley, Commenced 1st April, 1919, 
Concluded 31st March, 1930. 

RECORD OF EGGS LAID TO THE 3lst MARCH, 1920. 
Section A.- Groups of Six Birds Trapnested, 


Pen f 
Vn. ) 


Coni i>eti tor. 


^ Total 
ito ;ilst 
iM.-.nh. 
19-20. 


CUi« 1.— Light Breeds (White L^homs), except Pen 19 (Black Minorcas), 


23 

P. X. TiUey 

312 

Wet Math. 

272 ' 202 

264 

190 ■ 

264 

11 


38 

C. Kidky 

186 

216 

259 , 

261 

267 : 

223 

9 

1,421 

15 

J. Wharton 

245 

222 

229 

223 

258 ; 

225 

16 

i;4i8 

6 

Geo. Wliite 

255 

2C3 

239 

190 

214 

192 

31 

1,384 

1 

Montuna P.F. 

270 

252 

[d) 204 

193 

238 - 

204 

16 

1,377 

20 

G. McDonnell 

238 

242 

252 

204 

243 

183 

10 

1,372 

24 

Alf. Canning 

251 

247 

223 

247 

216 

167 

9 

1,360 

27 

W. M. Bayles . . 

21 > 

230 

181 

210 

261 

237 

18 

1,349 

5 

Miss M. T. Kid<l . . 

196 

296 

196 

221 

204 

191 

34 

r338 

2 

Murphy Pros, 

2!9 

209 

232 

197 

225 

220 

21 

1^323 

26 

W. K. Mitchell . . 

213 

185 

227 

216 

262 

198 

6 

1;307 

9 

H. T. Mason 

H2 

260 

240 

214 

246 

100 

51 

1.303 

46 

A. J. Watts 

235 

202 

210 

211 

233 

198 

7 

1,296 

10 

H. MiUer 

168 

244 

253 

196 

229 

189 

15 

1.294 

36 

A. A. Harvey 

174 

235 

232 

223 

2^ 

153 

27 

1/294 

39 

N. Mt'yers 

271 

222 

169 

228 

183 

208 

9 

1,290 

13 

G. Pocknall 

246 

218 

2(i:) 

257 

133 

id) 132 

36 

1 285 

35 

Deep Spring P.F. 

236 

180 

228 

218 

227 

179 

16 

1,284 

22 

Mrs. G. G. Viney . . 

192 

{d)211 

ISS 

246 

161 

255 

15 

1,268 

7 

J. B. Xicoll 

230 

21 

162 

2(>0 

190 

ia8 

14 

1,265 

45 

Thop. Young 

192 

233 

213 

171 

204 

214 

18 

1,245 

37 

John A. Carter . . | 

217 

71 

212 

' 261 

237 ' 

195 

28 

1,221 

8 

H. W. Bond . . j 

166 

188 

1S5 

211 

200 1 

235 

16 ; 

1.201 

25 

H. Sc' mutter 

! 186 

244 

piu 

' 198 

212 ! 

^ 181 

7 

1,194 

29 

W. Godden 

! 25.3 

192 

171 

j 175 

161 

217 

IS 

! MS7 

18 

J. Ogilvie 

1 194 

210 

181 

^ ICO 

199 : 

202 

1 0 

1 l!l8ti 

40 

I). Gibson 

: 209 

167 

219 

! 167 

223 

191 

1 

I 1.185 

21 

E. A. UndcnvocKl 

222 

192 

182 

136 

216 

! 9 

16 

1 1.183 

12 

D. Hall 

218 

189 

167 

178 

217 

185 j 16 

, 1,170 

28 

K. McDonnell 

212 

167 

215 ; 

203 

196 

149 

24 

1,166 

34 

Mrs. J. HaU 

218 

180 

ItiO 

187 

223 

176 

7 

1,157 

41 

Mrs. H. Steven sun 

■fi) 124 

i29 

168 

191 

240 

183 

18 

1,153 

11 

John Butler 

i 183 

200 

U17 

206 

143 

196 

50 

1,145 

16 

C. R. Barn'tt 

id) 95 

267 

217 

221 

98 

211 

6 

1,118 

30 

H. E. Exelby . . 

1 154 

151 

155 i 

86 

146 

143 

272 

1,107 

33 

J, Black 

1 237 

239 

4,5 

40 

)51 

182 

179 

1,073 

17 

Herbert Bros. 

lid) .50 

241 

(J) 94 

197 

237 

222 

7 

1,048 

14 

Gcdjre Bros. 

I 222 

223 

1S3 

186 

194 

id) 16 

9 

1.033 

19 

Champion RK. . , 

i 215 

180 

137 

147 

155 

196 

2 

1,032 

43 

F. Gaskell 

1 171 

162 

1.52 

198 

61 

215 

11 

970 

42 

H. Hanburv 

i 281 

1 

230 

261 

12 

13 

I'd) 95 

9 

901 


Note. — D euUi of birds markol thus (rf). 

Eggs laM outside nest denoted thus (x). 
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FINAL SCORES^on^m?ictf. 

Section A. — Groups of Six Birds Trapnestbd — continued. 


A. Enticknap 
Gt'o. White 
W. H. Robbins 
C, Ridley 
A, Chung 
Kelly and Ainess 
J. W, Ix^ydeii 
E, A. Underwood 
J. Wharton 
Ghnlye Bros. 
Fidham Park 
W. M. Bayles 
II. Bunge 

W. IT. D\mn 
•I. Osilvie 

X. Meyers 

J. O’L. Tabiiteau 
P. X. Tilley 
E. ^leDonnell 
Maitland P.P. 

G. MeDonnell 
John A. Carter 
. E. Fon; . . 


2.— Light Breeds (White Leghorns), 


'fota! 
to 31st 
.March, 

(X). 


Dry Math. 

I 2'9 242 

275 241 

208 229 

22:1 lliO 

220 239 

200 107 

133 193 

(d) 151 248 

190 208 

183 173 

221 232 

100 181 

183 252 

213 180 

159 224 

177 209 

215 187 

233 205 

220 249 

242 208 

(d) 1 170 

187 20.5 

251 197 

, Wet Mash. 

i 218 1 270 


2 1,57:1 

12 1,450 
98 I,:i88 
89 1,370 

15 1,304 

113 1.3.50 

21 1,301 

4 1,201 

12 1,289 
15 1,271 
10 1,208 

9 1,2:14 

13 1,234 

05 l,2(_)r) 


48 1,192 

17 1,184 

0 L17.5 

13 1,1.50 

:10 1,120 
20 1,0:10 
15 1,017 


Class 3.--Heavy Breeds (Black Orpingtons), Wet Mash. 

i S. Andrew .. 253 > 20S 249 109 218 270 

C. E. Graham .. 248 290 200 218 248 135 

F. G. Clamp .. 227] 220 179 211 214 2.50 

MarviDe P.F. .. 2:10 i 193 181 193 229 251 

A. D. Mei^an .. 198 | 135 182 217 221 100 

Mrs. E. Grimth-s . . I 171 I 163 i 213 19) 2:10 180 

J. C. Mickelbiirougli i 170 ; 200 221 130 137 207 

F. R. X. Evans .. 180 j 184 258 209 154 204 

D. Fisher 102 182 174 193 202 209 

E. Pearson ; 214 200 182 183 174 108 

Bros. 211 107 139 100 192 192 

A. Bennett 207 100 225 192 113 209 

F. C. S. Fredncksea i 151 191 185 Fll 114 229 

W. Hairlov 203 110 1-57 190 2:12 114 

R.R. Christie ..j 236 1 38 20 241 (d) 191 204 

Hall's Egg Parm .. (d) 90 177 133 232 210 H)0 

Arnpr'ro P,F. .. Jd) 11 198 113 178 l:W 100 

Class 4. — Heavy Breeds (Black Orpingtons, except Pens 92 and 97, i 



T. W. Leyden . . 
Gedye Bros. 

C. F. Watts 
R, R. Christie 

J. C. Micktdburough 
T. L. Eastaugh . . 
A. D. McIvCan 

D. Fisher 
A. Bennett 
Marville P.P. 

Kellv and Amess 


Dry Mash. 

227 I 240 I 2:15 
i:i8 171 I 202 


213 259 

243 273 


2:15 230 ^ 

202 210 

105 229 


243 273 100 157 183 

107 205 191 222 126 

229 104 217 (d) 179 2.30 

199 230 195 72 187 

150 247 ISl 125 183 

151 108 198 169 195 

136 139 205 (d) 98 215 

39 192 (d) 123 97 145 

Note. — D eath of hinls nuukei thnfi <i). 

Eggs laid outside nest denoted thus (x). 


14 1,458 
159 1,325 
43 1,325 
18 I,2(v3 

51 1,199 

31 1,155 

64 1,149 
83 1,112 
35 1,058 
17 994 

192 922 
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FINAL SCORES — continued. 

Section B.— Individual Birds. 


! 

Pen 

No. 

1 

Competitor. j 

I 1 

1 ltP20. 

i ; 

i Pen j 
j 5'o, ! 

t'om[>ttifOr. 

j jircc-d. 

i 

Total 
to JJlBl 
MarOi, 


1 

"j 1 

i , ; 1 



Class l.~Leghoras, Wet Masb. 


49 

Kelvin, P.F. . . 

White 1 297 

1 15 

All. Canning . . 



Ijeghorns ! 

1 


14 

Alf. Canning . , 

1 286 

! 55 

I[. McKenzie and 

20 

K. S. -leffrey . , 

„ ; 286 

1 

Son 

13 

B. Brown 

' 279 

^ 54 

E. A. Underwood 

4 

G. H. Aiiswortli 

„ i 278 jl 10 

Airs. J, Roberts 

39 

G<“dye Bros. 

: 277 

' o') 

Kelvin P.F. .. 

1 

G. McDonnell . . 

!! ; 270 

1 42 

Fulham Park .. 

9 

Mrs. J, Roberts 

i 262 

i 30 

H. J. Bloomfield 

40 

Gvdyo Bro.'i. 


I 52 

G. Ociiiltree . . 

43 

F. U\ Mi’Phersoti 

, , i 257 

1 

John Christie . , 

22 

A, J. Watts 

i 255 

^ 17 

H. E. Palmer .. 

33 

McCortna<;k and 

„ 1 254 

1 29 

K. J. Bloomfield 


Kinzt'll 


^ 4S 

IV. M. Bayles . . 

53 

E. A. Uiul<“r\voo<l 

i 254 

■ 34 

McCormack and 

2 

th .McDonnell . . 

i 253 


Kinzell 

47 1 

W, M. Bayles . . I 

i 252 

i “ 

F. D. Anderson 

23 i 

Herla^rt Bros. . . 

i 250 

1 3 

(r. H. .A ns worth 

44 

F. W. MePiu rson 

1 250 

; 13 

R. E Palmer . . 

6 

Mis.s A. McPherson! 

i 247 

; 51 

G. (Ochiltree 

56 

H. McKoiizio and 

; 243 

; 27 

' A. C. Nichols . . 


Son 


j ^5 

' Miss A. McPherson 

14 

B. Brown 

„ : 242 


; Mis.s G. .Morgan 

37 

' Clijus. 1. Corbould j 

; 242 

36 i 

’Wallace Chirk . 

21 

! .A. J. Watts 

!. : 241 

; 45 : 

Bam bra P.F. . . 

26 

' L. Faulkner . . ' 

■ 239 i: 3S 

! C. T. (iorlxiuld . . 

28 

A. C. Xichol.s . , . 

239 

■ 41 

FuDiain Park . . 

8 

F. B. .Andcr.'ion 

! 236 

: 12 

John C'hristie 

24 

Herbert Bro.s. . , i 

: 236 

; 31 

C. Frctwell 

I!) 

1 E. S. Jetfn*y . . 

.. * 234 

i 32 

C. Fretnvll 

25 

L. Faulkner 

^ 234 

46 

Baml.ra P.F. .. 

58 j 

Miss G. Morgan 

1 234 

1 35 

Wallatv Clark . . 


White 23ti 
l^ghuras 

228 


j 227 
i 227 
■ 226 
i 224 
i 223 
I 219 
I 218 
i 216 
i 210 

I 210 

207 


204 

202 

201 

199 

196 

190 

ISS 

1 80 
1S5 

181 
181 
179 
177 
170 
159 
151 


Class 2.— Leghorns, Dry Mash. 


59 

Jack Ryan 

AVhite 

I/’ghorns 

303 

1 

75 

W. 1). Alexander 

White 

Leghorns 

220 

06 

J. N, Baker 


282 


69 

(h‘d\v Bros. 

«« 

217 

S3 

(7. McDonnell . . 


276 


64 

T. A. Pt'tti grove 


213 

84 

G. MrDorinrll . . 


270 

|: 

73 

L. McLean 


212 

76 

W. 1). Ale-xander 


26e) 


65 

J. X. Baker .. 


192 

74 

L. McD au 


257 


70 

Gedvo Bros. 


ISS 

79 

W. H. JJiomas, . ' 


25*’ 

'I 

60 

! Jack Ryan . . ; 

.. CO 

186 

67 

IV, M. Bavles . . 


250 

'1 

7S 

; John A. tarter ; 


167 

72 

G. F. Wftlbran 


; 249 


62 : 

; E. A. Lawson , . ; 

i 

158 

80 

AV. 11. Tliomas. . 


i 240 

1 

71 ! 

1 G. F. Walhran 

.. (rf)i 

123 

77 

John A. ('after 


^ 23- 

ii 

SI 1 

Mrs. J. Rolx'rts 


t*0 

68 

AV. M. Bayl.'s . . 1 


1 230 

jj 

61 

[ Ih A, Lawson . . • 

;; oL: 

38 

32 

' Mrs. RoIxtU I 

1 

' 226 

|1 

63 1 

T. A. Petti grove : 

! 

29 


Norr. — Pcjith of birds msrk'-d thus 
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FINAL SCORES — continued. 

Section B. — Individual Birds — continued. 


Pen 

No. 


Competitor. i 

Breed. 

, Total 
jto dtat 
March, 
1920. 

Pea 

No. 

Competitor. 

Breed. 



i ;i 

i 



Class 3.— Light Breeds other than Leghorns, Wet Mash. 


89 

Mi'ntuna P.F. . . j Ancona 

215 

86 

Mrs. G. R. Bald j Ancona 

85 

Mrs. G. R. BM 

203 

87 

Ronald Hardy 

90 

\ Mcntuiia P.F. . . 1 ,, 

203 

88 

Ronald Hardy 1 ,, 



Class 4.— Orpingtons Any Colour, Wet Mash. 

101 

R. K. Christie . . | Black 

274 

98 

Mrs. E. A. Long ! Black 


Orpingtons 



i Orpingtons 

110 

Martini P.F. ,, 

254 

118 

H. I. Merrick . . ! „ 

127 

Red Mill P.F. .. ; 

254 

129 

East Kow P.F. j ,, 

114 

Wanchai P.F. 

247 

108 

J. W. Leyden . . ; ,, 

105 

Morgan and Wat- 

246 

128 

Red Mill P.F. .. 


son 


126 

A. Bennett . . „ 

HI 

E. k. Lawson . . 

243 

116 

A. F. Fox .. 1 

112 

E. .A,. Lawson .. 

243 

104 

T. H. Wakefield i „ 

121 

W. 0. Gist 

242 

124 

Chanticleer P.F, 1 ,, 

120 

Bambra P.F. .. 

240 

100 

W. Hagley . . 1 

96 

Godyc Bros. 

238 

103 

T. H. Wakefield ' 

107 

J. W. I.<eyden . . 

238 

93 

J, H. Nichols . . i „ (d) 

97 

Mrs. E. A. Ix)ng 

235 

122 

W. G. Gist .. ! 

109 

Martini P.F. ,, 

232 

92 

Percy Walker . . ,, 

106 

Morgan and Wat- ■ ,, 

i 228 

117 

H. 1. Merrick . . ^ ,, 


son 


119 

Bambra P.F. ; ,, 

91 

Percy Walker ,. 

223 

i 102 

R. R. Christie . . ; ,, 

123 

Clianticleer P.L. 

221 

125 

A. B<Minett . . ^ ,, 

113 

Wanchai P.F. ! 

216 

99 

W. Hagley . . i „ 

115 

A. F. Fox . . , 

1 216 

94 

J. H. Nichols . . 1 „ 

95 

(icdyo Bros. 

i 214 

130 

East Kew P.F. ,, (d] 


Class 5.— Heavy Breeds other than Orpingtons, Wet Mash. 


136 

G. H. O’Bree .. | 

R.l.K. 1 

287 I 

143 

F. R. l)c Garis . . j 

149 

A. Bennett 


259 

138 

Miss H, Koch . . ; 

142 

M. Whitley . . 


251 

132 

J. W. Richards i 

137 

Miss H. Koch . . 


245 

134 

F. H. Thiel . . i 

150 

A. Bennett 


235 

148 

Jaa. Ryan . . 1 

147 

Jaa. Ryan 


226 1 

14.5 

A. Angus 

141 

M. Whitley 


1 225 

133 

F. H. Thiel , . 

139 

Mrs. G. R. Buld 

W.P.ll. 

219 

144 

F. R. Dti Garis. . 

131 

J. W. Richards 

R.I.R. 

217 

146 

A. Angus 

135 

G. H. O’Bree .. 

- 

210 

l 

140 

Mrs. 0. R. Bald 


L. 

H.I.R. 


L 

U.I.IL 

W.P.B. 


Total 
to 31sl 
March, 
I 1920. 


171 

106 

80 


I 211 

210 

208 

204 

203 

201 

m 

lUS 

196 

lOO 

195 

188 

179 

174 

169 

152 

147 

145 

115 

106 

28 


195 

194 ■ 

190 

187 

178 

174 

165 

165 

154 

137 


NoTE.—Deatb of birds marked thus (d). 
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WEIGHT OF EGGS. 


Nornlier 

of 

Kt'p:-. 


I-: gas. 
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; Average i Average 
; Weight of ; Weight jier 


T'-Pa. i I 'firm. 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

]r> 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 


47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 


Montuna, P. F, 
Murphy Bros. . . 
(Vacant). 
(Disqualified). 

Kidd, Miss M. 
Whit^>, fho. 

Nicoll, J. B. . . 
Bond, H. W, . , 
Mason, H. T. . . 
Miller, H. 

Butler, John 
Hall, D. 

Pocknall, Cl. . . 
Oedyc Bros. . , 
Wharton, J. 

Barrett, C. R. . . 
Herbert Bros. . . 
Ogilvie, J. 

(Jiampion, P. F. 
McDonnell, G. 
Underwood, E, A. 
Viney, Mrs. C'. G. 
Tilley, P. X. . . 
Canning, Alf. . . 
Schmiitter, H. 
Mit(‘hell, W. K. 
Bayles, W. M. . . 
McDonnell, E. 
(kHlden, W. . . 
Exelby, R. E. 
(Disquali fiod). 
(Disqualified). 

Black, J. 

Hall, Mrs. J. . . 

Deep Spring Poultry i 
Harvey, A. A. . . 
Cart^T, J. A. 

Ridley, C. 

Meyers, N. 

Gibson, D. 

Stevenson, Mrs. 
Hanbury, H. 

Gaskell, F. 
(Disqualified). 

Voimg, Tlios. 

Watts, A. J. 


Class I.— Light Breeds, Wet Mash. 


1,377 

1,323 


. H. 


2,71G 

2,-596 


1-972 

1-962 


Underwood, E. A. 
White, Geo. 
Ogilvie, J. 
McDonnell, K. 
lioydon, J. W. 
C-arter, J. . . 


■- 1.338 

j 2,656|- 

I 1-985 

‘ U384 

2,T77J- 

1 2- 006 

. . l'2f;5 

1,201 

: 2,547| 

i 2-013 

! 2,374 

i 1-976 

; 1,303 

2,79;U 

i 2-143 

; 1,294 

2,5664 

1-983 

■ • : 1.145 

2,311" 

2-018 

1,170 

2,401 

2-052 

. . i U285 

2.440 

1-898 

.. 1 1,033 

2,066J 

1 2 

1.418 

2f)29i 

1 ■ 854 ! 

.. ! L118 

2,227 

i 1-991 1 

: 1,048 

2JS9 

! 2 -088 ■ 

.. 1,186 

2,157 

1-818 1 

1,032 

^ 2.3071 

2-235 ( 

■ 1,372 

2.810 

2-048 

.1 1,183 

i 2,345^ 

1-982 

1,268 

2.611 

2 0.59 

.. i 1.575 

3J58 

2-m 

i 1.3(>0 

2,726 

2-CXU 

1,194 

2.6234 

2-197 

' 1,307 

2,5754 

1-97 

. . ^ 1,349 

2,729 

2-023 

' 1,166 

2.379 

2-04 

.. 1.187 

2^281 

1 -921 

■ 1.107 

2,281 

2 06 

' 1.073 

I 

2.1684 

2-02 

.. ; 1.157 
arm i 1,284 

2,310| 1 

1-990 1 

2. ->444 I 

1-9SI 1 

^ U294 

2,5854 ! 

1-998 

1.221 

2.4164 i 

1-079 

1,421 

2;80U ■ 

1-971 

1.2‘>(t 

2.50U ; 

1-936 

1,185 

2.475.4 

2-089 

1.153 

2 303 

1-997 

fXU 

1. 783 

1-978 

970 

2,0564 

2-12 

.. 1.245 

2.633 

2-114 

; 1.296 ! 

2,6074 i 

2-011 

—Light Breeds^ Dry Mash. 


; 1.291 

2,544 

1-970 

.. i 1,456 

3,015 

2-07 

* 1.2tM 

2,112.4 

2-003 

.. U175 

2,393 j- 

2-037 

1.301 

2,753 

2-116 

l.03ti 

1.9934 

1924 ' 


23-664 

23-544 


23- 820 

24- 072 

24- 156 
23-712 

25- 716 

23- 796 

24- 216 

24- 624 
22-776 
24 

22- 248 

23- 892 

25- 056 
21-810 

26- 82*') 

24- 576 

23- 784 

24- 708 
24-06 
24-048 
26-354 

23- 64 

24- 276 
24-48 
23 052 
24-72 


24- 24 
23-952 
23-762 
23-976 
23-748 
23-652 
23-232 
25 06>8 
13-9t>4 

23- 736 

25- 44 

25-368 

24- 132 


23*64 

24-84 

24-036 

24- 444 

25- 392 
23-088 
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Weight of continued. 




Xiinil;er 

Wei»Ut 

A \ eiiige 

A^ erace 

I’en No. 

Nafiie. 

of 

of 

WeiKlit of 

5Vei«tit lu: 



Kuu's. 


K'itf. 

Dozen. 




07. 

07. 

oz. 


Class 2. — Ltoht Hrkkl.s 

, Drv M.Asn — continued. 


5:1 

Dunn, W. H 

1,205 

2,123 

I'TOl 

21-132 

.54 

Ohun^j A. 

1,304 

2,700 

1-983 

2:1-790 

55 

Wluii ton, J. . . 

1,289 

2,002.4 

2-0 19 

24-228 

56 

TiiK'v, F. X 

1,184 

2,4:19" 

2 00 

24-72 

57 

MeyiT.>5, X. 

1,192 

2.W1 

2-014 

24-108 

58 

T;ib\itoaii, J. 0. 

1,102 

2.:U9^ 

1-971 

23-0.52 

59 

Maitland, F. F. 

1,150 

2,:i34.4 

2-094 

2.5-128 

GO 

Kfdly and Aino.ss 

1,3.50 

2,094 

1-988 

23-8.50 

G1 

Fulham Park . . 

E208 

2, ,525.4 

1-991 

2:1-892 

02 

Enticknap, A. ■ • 

i;57:i 

3,1294 

1 -989 

23-8fW 

6:i 

Fo.k, F. 

1,017 

2,0414 

2 -007 

24 -084 

04 

Ridley, C. 

1,:170 

2,709 

2012 

24-144 

05 

Oedye Bros. 

1,271 

2 .5224 

1-984 

23 -808 

00 

(Vacant). 





Cu 

RoVibius, W. H. 

l,3S8 

2,590 

1-800 

22 • 392 

08 

Ba> Ics, W. M 

1.234 

2,404.4 

1-.592 

19-004 

09 

MeDormell, (5. 

1.120 

2 227~ 

1 ■ 988 

2:1 - S.5)i 

70 

Bung!', K. 

i;2:;4 

2^4774 

2-007 

-24-084 


Class 3. —Heavy Breeds, Wet Mash. 


71 

MickcH)iirougli, J. 

1, 2.5.5 

2..58.5 

2-0.59 

24- 708 

72 

Me D ail, .V. b. 

1.2S5 

2,0034 

2-072 

24 8<14 

7:1 

{Dis([ualitic(l). 





74 

Bennett, A. 

1.1:54 

2.299.1 

2-027 

i 24-:i24 

75 

Hall’s Farm 

1,0:11 

2.182" 

2-1 Hi 

1 2.5-:192 

■ 70 

Pearson, E. . . 

1,191 

27120 

1-947 

23;i04 

77 

Fislu r, D. 

1,222 

2..321.4 

1-S99 

1 22-788 

7S 

Christie, B. R. 

l,o:l8 

2. 10.5 

2-027 

24-324 

79 

Marville, P. F. 

1,290 

2.59:1 

2-(H107 

1 :u 1)08 

80 

Ampt're, P. F . . 

947 

1.898 

29)04 

24-048 

81 

Andrew, 8. 

1. 5 . 5:1 

3,1004 

1-99 

1 22-88 

82 

Clamp, F. (7. . . 

1,340 

2,809" 

2 090 

i 25-152 

s:i 

Fn drieksen, F. C. S. 

1.13:1 

2,24 H 

1 -978 . 

i 23-7:10 

84 

Hagley, \V. . . 

1,078 

2.179.4 

2-021 

24-2.52 

80 

Crahain, C. E. 

l,42t) 

2,870 

2-025 

1 24 •:i 

86 

Geyde Bros. 

1,1-54 

2,44H) 

2-1.57 

2.5 -884 

87 

Evans. F. R. X. 

1,22.5 

2,4754 

2 1)2 

! 24-24 

88 

Griffiths, Mrs. E. 

1^207 

2,529 

1 -996 

23-9.52 

89 

(Disqu-alificd). 






Class 4.— Heavy Breeds, Dry Mash. 


ix) 

Kelly and A mess 

922 

],S.>4 

2-011 

1 24 1:12 

91 

Mr;D‘an, A. D. 

1,149 

2,090i 

1-824 

1 21 -888 

92 

Bi-imett, A. . . 

1,0.58 

2,29ri| 

2 - 1 09 

i 20-028 

93 

Watts, C. F 

1,325 

2,004 

2-01 

24-12 

94 

D'yden, J. W. . . 

1,4.58 

2,982] 

2-045 

24-54 

95 

Christie, R. R. 

1,203 

2,513 

1-989 

i 2:i-H<iH 

96 

Miekelburough, J. C. 

1,199 

2,303 

1-97 

2:1 04 

97 

Fisher, D. 

1,112 

2,487.4 

2-230 

20-8:12 

98 

M.arvillo, P. F. 

094 

1.949' 

1-95 

23-40 

99 

Eastaugh, T, L. 

1,1.55 

2,104 

1-873 

22-47»> 

100 

Gedyo Bros, 

l,:i25 

2,.5l8 

1-9 

22-8 
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PRIZE LIST. 

For the greatest total number of egga laid by a pen in each Class of 
Sections “ A " and “ B : — 

Section A.— Groups of Six Birds. 

Otiis 1 .— Light Breeds.— Wet Wash ~ 

Ist Prixe, Champion Certilioat-e : P. N. Tiik'v. 3 CairipUll-road. Balwyn, 

Srul Prize, Coverninent (V*rtificate ; C, Ridley. Auhurn-avenuo. Xorthcote. 

3rd Prize, Government Certificate; J. "Whar^di. Swansea-road. Chelsea. 


Man 2 .--Llght Breeds.— Dry Wash— 

Ist Prize, Champion Certificate: A. Enticknap. 210 Hi;:h-stroet. Prahran. 

2nd Prize, Government Certificate : G. Whi’e. Wattle P^irk P.F.. Traralgon. 

3rd' Prize, Governnumt Certificate ; W. H. P^'jljhins, ISO River .dale -road, Gk-nferrie. 


Man 3.— Heavy Breeds.— Wet Wash— 

l8t Prize, Chanijtion Certificate : 8. Andrew. 10 Lystervi lie -avenue, Malvern. 

2nd Prize, Covci'iiineiit Certificate: C. E. Graliain,** All Black'’ P.F.,Portarlingt on. 
3rd Prize, Government Certificate : F. G. Cl uj>]n ‘CMont View,’' Macedon. 

Mass 4.— Heavy Breeds.— Dry Wash— 

Pt Prize, Cliiitnjfion Certificate: J. W. Lyd'H, 8!Jn.hurv. 

2nd Prize, Government Certificate : *(ie<Iye Iln)'.. R;iihvay-ro.ad. Blackloirn. 

♦r. F. Waft-. 2;)fi Mahern-road. Ea-t Malvern. 

Section B. — Individual Birds. 

Class 1.— Leghorns.— Wet Wash— 

lut prize, Clrampi^m Certificate : Kelvin P.F. iW, kC'Ccania.]). (ia-tlemainc. 

2nd Prize, GovernmcntCcrtificate : ’^Aif. Cinriin.^, 1 Me!.e tn--ircet. W. Hiun^wick. 

*K. S. lefircy. 334 < l.irk-.-^i reel. Xort!ie..'e. 

Matt 2.— Leghorns.— Dry Mash — 

Ist Prize. Chain[)ion Certificate; -Jack Ryan, Silvan, rei Evelyn. 

2nd IVize, Govfrnmont Ceriilicate ; N. BiKcr. Somerville. 

3rd Prize, Govcrnriient Certificate; G. Mcl) nncli. l,X) Cam he. well-road, Auburn. 

Mass 3t— Ail Light Breeds other than Leghorns.— Wet Mash— 

l.=st Prize, Cliampion Certificate : Montuna P.F. (A. K. and H. S. Luke), Beacons- 
ficld. ^ * 

2nd Prize, Government Certificate: G. R. Bald, Sefc on place. East Camber- 

Wrll. 

♦M'mtnna P.F. (A. K. and H. S. Luke). 
Be !C' nsfield. 

Mass 4^ -Orpingtons, any colour.— Wet Mash- 

let Prize, Champion Certificate : R. R. t'liri^tie. 8t. Elms P.F., Bentleigh. 

2ik1 Prize, Government Certificate ; '•'.Marlini P.F, (T, Kirk), 18 Toward street. 

Murriittihecna, 

♦Red Mill P.F. (A. W. Smith), Cheltenham. 

Mass 5.— All Heavy Breeds other than Orpingtons.- Wet Mash— 

Ist Pnio, Champion Cerf iileatc: G. H. O’Bree. cr. Duke and Walpole streets, Kcst. 
2nd Prize, Government Orliticate : A. Bennett, “ Tare,” Wiilnw-grjve, Ea.sc Cam- 
berwell. 

3rd Prize, Government Cerfificate : M. Whitley, Lingwoll-road, Auburn. 

* Kqual. 
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For the greatest total number of eggs laid by individual birds in each 
Class of Section “ A/’ 

Class 1.— Light Bfwds— Wet Mash. 

1st Prize, Champion Certificate : P. N. Tilley, 3 Campbell- street, Ralwyn. 

2nd Prize, GoTemment Certificate ; Miss M. T. Kidd, The Wattles, Barker’s Crw^k. 
3rd Prize, Government Certificate: H. Hanbury, “Eileen,” High-street, Prahran 

Class 2,— Light Breads.— Dry Mash. 

1st Prize, Champion Certificate : J. \V. I^^ydon, Sunlmry. 

2nd Prize, Government Certificate : A. Euricknap, 216 High-slreet, Prahran. 

3rd Prize, Government Certificate : G. Whi r. Wattle Park P. K., Traralgon. 

Class 3— Heavy Breeds.— Wet Mash. 

1st Prize, Champion Certificate : C. E. Graham, “ All Black” P. F., Portarlington, 
2nd Prize, Government Certificate : S. Antlrew', 10 Lyster\ille-a venue, Malvern. 
3rd Prize, Government Certificate : S. Andrew. 10 Lysterville-a venue, Malvern. 

Class 4.— Heavy Breeds.— Dry Mash. 

Ist Prize, Champion Certificate : R. R. Christie, St. Elms P. F., Bontleigh. 

2nd Prize, Government Certificate ; (’. F. Watts, 295 Malvcrn-road, E. Malvern. 
3rd Prize, Government Certificate : Gcdye Bros., Railway-road, Blackburn. 


For the pen which show.s the greatest average weight ])ei dozen eggs 
laid : — 

Section A. — Groups of 5ix Birds. 

1st Prize, Government Certificate : H. Schm utter, 26 ■ 924 oza. per dozen. 


For the pen the eggs of which realized the highest market value 
throughout the competition; — 

Section A.— Groups of 5ix Birds. 

Is^ Prize, Government Certificate: P. X. Tilley (pen 23), 1,575 eggs; value. 

1’9 15^. lOd. 
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SMALL FRUIT CULTURE IN VICTORIA. 

.4. A. JIamm07id, Orchard Supcn'i-aor. 

The small fruits dealt with iu this article are knomi in England 
and the United States of America a.s bush fruit.s. These include the 
brambles (raspberry^ blackberry, and hybrids] and the groselles 
(gooseberry and currants). The cultural methods and the climatic and 
soil requirements of other small fruits cultivated in Victoria have 
nothing in common with the bush fruits; therefore it was thought out 
of place to include tluun in this article. 

Eush fruit.s can l>e grown, with proper care and attention, in a 
wide range of soil and climate; but, if grown commercially on a large 
scale, particular attention must be given to climatic an:l soil conditions. 
Although the requirements of these fruits are very similar, there is a 
considerable variation in the different spcci(i.s, and even in varieties of 
the same species, in respect to hardine.^s, susceptibility to injury by 
frosts, and in other ways. These variations will be considered when 
dealing with the different fruits in detail. 

Most bush fruits thrive best in the cool mountainous and hilly 
districts of the State. Here the rainfall is usually good, an.l, providing 
the soil is of the right character, the jdants grow luxuriantly and are 
fruitful. Although the bramblo-s are not fast id ions in their .soil 
requirements, they prefer a rich, deep, and ratlicr heavy moist loam. 
They will not thrive on Avaf(‘rlogged land, hut a sutheienev of moisture 
is essential, otherwise ])lants will be stunted and un fruit fill. 

During the pa.^t few yoiirs there has been a considerable increase 
in the production of blackberries and the so-called hybrid loganberry, 
particularly the latter, but there ha.« been no appreciable increase in 
the yield of other small fruits. 

In the sea.son 1909-10, according to the Yicturion Year-Bool% 
bushels of blackberries were proluced in commercial orchards, and 
a gradual increase in the production <'f this berry has been recorded 
till the sea.son 1917-1'^, when the ymld for the State reached 1,07S 
bushels. Xo record has been kojit itf the quantity of loganberries 
grown, but there Inns been an undoubted increase. Although the planta- 
tions are small— the largest known to rhe writer being 34 acres — the 
popularity and adaptability of this berry to .several commercial uses 
is certain to lead to an expansion in the loganberry area during the next 
few years. 

The Loganberry. 

The loganberry w*as foniierly thought to bo a hybrid, a cross 
between two apeeies of the genus Buhus, but recent investigations 
appear to have proved tliat it is a variety of the dewberry — a trailing 
form of the blackberry. 

In 1$81, Judge Logati, of Santa ('ruz, Califortiia, raised the logan- 
berry from seeds of a dewberry ealled tin* auginbaugh. As this plant 
was growing iu juxtaposition to that of oti Antwerp red raspberry, and 
as the fruit of the seedling appeared to liave the characteristics of both 
these plants, he concluded tliat it was a hybrid. 

Ifow. however, there seems to l>e little doubt, as recorded in Bulletin 
998, TT.S.A., Department of Agriculture, that the loganberry is a variety 
of the dewberry, which grows wild on the Pacific Coast. 
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Extent of its Culture. 

The loganberry has been cultivated in the southern districts of 
Victoria, particularly those within carting distance of the metro- 
politan markets. 

The climatic conditions south of the Dividing Range are, speakiim 
generally, suited to its cultivation; but, as the loganberry is susceptible 
to injury from frost, i.s liable to sun scald, and is injuriously affecteO 
by strong winds, there are localities where it could not be successfully 



A Good CroD of Loganberries. 


grown. The climatic condition of the mountainous and billy districts 
of the eastern and north-eastern portions of the State should also be 
adapted to its cultivation. With an adequate supply of water it could 
doubtleas also be profitably grown in the dry, warm northern districts 
of the State, 

Site. 

In choosing the locality for a plantation, contiguity of markets is 
of considerable importance. Growers witliin carting distance of the 
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metropolis or otlier |) 0 ]!ii]ous eentres aw placed at a great advantage, 
for not only can they market the fruit Hu»re elieaply, but they can place 
it on the market in the best possible eojidition. 

The ideal ,'iite for a jd:ihtation is one uhere the soil is a deep, moist, 
w(dl-drained, ratlier heavy loam, and is naturally sheltered from strong 
winds. Many successful plantations arc situated iii rather low-lying 
land, which is natiirHlly sludtered, but care must he taken to avoid 
gullies, where the air draiiiage is i)a 1. and which, conse(piently, are 
.•subject to heavy frosts. 

The loganberry is a eomj>aratively (‘arly hloomer, coming into bloom 
from 20 to 30 days before kindred berries; tlureforc, the crop may 
sometimes be destroyed by a late frof^l, when the lawtonberrv, for 
instance, escapes injury. 

Drainage. 

Even in fairly well-drained land it pays to underdrain, but where 
file natural drainage is hal underdrainage is essential. Two-iuch tile 
draims, from 20 to 30 feiu apart, and from 2 ft. 0 in. to 3 feet deep, 
are recommended, fn shallow soils with a heavy retentive (day subsoil 
the drains should not be more than 20 feet apart, nor more than 2 ft. 
H in. deep. In deep fairly porous soils the drains may be placed farther 
apart, ansd should he 3 feet deep. In some cases drainage of the vrette.^t 
p<irtions may he sufficient. When tiinlicr is available and cheap, a 
well-made wooden drain is effective, and will last as long as tlie jilauta- 
tion. In making a drain it i.s imtiortaiit that the clay taken out last 
should he returned first and firmly trodden down. Water .diouH enter 
the drains from the bottom, not from the top as is often thmiglit. Tlu' 
practice of filacing bnisli or other rubbish immediately on top of the 
drain and filling in loo><dy, so that the water may enter from the top. 
is altogether wrong, and drains so constructed will soon silt up and 
become choked. The im}H)rr:iuce of good drainage cannot well be over- 
cstiinaUxl. 

Briorty, it- may be said that effective underdrainage increases the 
r(X)t pasturage by inducing jilants to root mor<^ deeply. Well-drained 
land is warmer and <lri(‘r in the winto’*, and cooler and moister in the 
summer, than nnd rained land, rnderdrainage aerates an<I enriches 
the soil by increasing hacmrial activity, upon wliich depends the libera- 
tion of essential [ilant food.^. 

pRori'X’TroN riio^r Winds, 

If there is no natural shelter, a break wind of Pijius insignus or otlier 
suitable trees should bo provided. Loganberries are injured by strong 
winds, and, although care in tying up minimizes the damage, they 
thrive better wlien sheltered. 

Hot wind.s also do much damage by scalding the ripe berries. 
Fortunately, however, only a small ])cri'cn!age of the crop is ripe at 
any one time, and, as the ripe berriiv only are injured, the loss is 
not groat unless those winds reoir frequently during the ripening 
season. Wbore there are strong prevailing winds, it is advisable to 
phinl the rows parallel to llir dinMuion of llic wind. 

Prkpakation of tiik Land. 

If it is intended to plant in antunin or early winter tlie land should 
be deeply plouglied in spring ami lie in a rough condition during 

71SO,— 2 
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summer. This has the effect of sweetening the soil and making it mor< 
friable. It is advisable to plough as deeply as possible, provided that 
the subsoil is not brought to the surface. If the soil should he shallow 
and hard pan exists, it must be broken either by a subsoil plough or 
by a plough with the mouldboard removed following in the. furrow of 
the first plough. If planting does not take place before spring, the 
preparation of the land can be delayed till autumn. The land should 
not be ploughed when wet; heavy land ploughed in a wet condition i> 
seriously injured. A dressing of at least 1 ton of lime to the acre should 
be given in the autumn to land which is likely to be sour. Air-slaked 
lime is best for correcting acidity. Extra care in the preparation of 
,land is well repaid by vigorous and fruitful plants. 



Loganberries and Lawtonberries. 

(The spray to the left is Mammoth Black Loganberry and to the right 
Lawtrn berry.) 


Pkopaoation. 

The loganberry, as with all dewberries, propagates naturally from 
the tips. The tips of the canes should be covered with a few inches 
of soil at the end of the growing season — that is, about the beginning 
of May. In loose mellow soil the tip-s will take root readily withouf 
covering. If it is desired to produce many plants, the whole cane may 
be covered, w^hen it will make roots at every node. The rooted portions 
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can then be removed to form plants. Another method is to pinch the 
strongly-growing canes about mid-summer. This will cause 
laterals to be produced at eatery node, and the tops of 
these will root readily. The planLs obtained by the latter 
method are equally as strong and fruitful as those obtained from the 
tips of a single cane, hut the cane itself whirdi has produced these planta 
is not so fruitful in the season following. The loganberry can also be 
propagated by root cuttings and also by seed. Plants produced from 
seed, however, do not Nune true, and the fruit L? invariably inferior to 
that of the parent plant. The single-c.'uie plant.s are, on the whole, the 
host method of propagation, and, seeing that about 5,000 can be pro- 
duced on an acre plantation, the other methods slionH rarely be' 
necessary. 



Mr. Miufct*» Lo5*iib*iTy PUntaliod at Ringwood. 


Plant! NO. 

In cool moist district.s spring planting is roc o mm ended, hut the 
plants should bo set not later than in id-Sept ember. In the drier and 
warmer districts the plants may be sot as soon as the tip plants can be 
obtained. This would prolvihly bo in eainy June. In the case of spring 
planting, the plants should be well e.stal>]i.'hed before the warm w'eather 
sets in. 

The loganberry is usually planted 0 feet x 6 feet on the square 
system. Where the soil is rich and tlie growth likely to be vigorous, it 
is advisable to plant from d to 8 feet at>ar! in row,< 8 feet apart. This 
allows plenty of room for cultivation, winch is dcs^irable in the case 
of strong-growing plants. 

When planting is done in spring, care must be taken to prevent the 
roots of the young plants drying out, Tliey should bo heeled in or 
covered with earth immediately they are received, and when taken out 
for planting .''bould be protected from sun and wind by a wet hag. 
This is particularly iioces.sary if the weather is at all warm. 

2 : 
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Tlie soil, having ])roviously been worked to a fine tilth, the planting 
can l>e quickly done with a spade. The spade is thrust in close to the 
line on the farther side from the operator but pushed forward, the 
plant placed in position, which should l>e about 3 inches deeper than it 
previously stood, the spade withdrawn, and the earth finned around the 
plant with the foot. When a large number of plants is being set, it is 
best to open out a furrow with the plough to the re<5uired depth. The 
plant is set in this, the fin© soil placed around the roots and firmed, 
and the furrow filled by ploughing ‘"on.” A rod of the necessary 
length gives the distance between plant.s. As mentioned before, in 
districts where there are strong prevai'ing winds, it is beet to have 
the rows running parallel with the direction of the wind. 

iKKIOATrOX. 

The loganberry delights in a rich moist soil, and, where moisture 
Ls deficient in the summer, it must be supplied. The yields of planta- 
tions near the metropolis have been increased 25 to 50 per cent, by 
irrigation, and all commercial growers in this district now irrigate. 
In the deep loams of Wandin district and those of a similar character, 
where the rainfall is good and the climatic conditions particularly 
favorable, irrigation is not so necessary, but even there, in some .seasons, 
the plants are greatly benefited by irrigation. 

The number of waterings depends largely on the season. It is 
important that the soil be kept moist during the time the fruit is 
maturing. Applications of water from every seven to fourteen days 
are necessary during a dry spell, according to the quantity of water 
used at each application and the nature of the soil. It is very neces- 
sary to cultivate the land as soon as practicable after each watering. 

Cultivation. 

For the purpose of conserving moisture, de.st roving woods, and 
assisting in the liberation of ossential plant food, tillage is, perhaps, 
more nece-ssary in the case of the loganberry than with the larger 
fruits. The loganberry will not thrive nor be fruitful unless there is 
an ample supply of moisture in the soil. In the dry and warm districts 
of Victoria, irrigation and thorough cultivation are es.^ential. 

The implements required for cultivation de])cnd to some extent 
on the nature of the soil. A single-furrow orchard plough wdth shift- 
ing handles ia necessary to ‘enable ploughing to bo done close up to the 
plants. 

The deeper the ploughing, in reason, the better, providing that the 
subsoil ia not brought to the .surface nor the roots of the plants injured. 
The deeper the soil mulch the better for conservation of moisture. The 
usual depth is from 5 to 6 inches, with a few furrows near the plants 
shallower if there is danger of injuring roots. If the plantation is 
ploughed deeply from the beginning, and worked regularly at that 
depth, there is little danger of doing damage to the roots. 

Ploughing ia necessary at least twice a year. In th© autumn or 
early winter the land should be ploughed “on ’ —that is, the soil ahoiild 
be turned towards the plants, leaving a deep furrow midway between 
the rows. The land should lie in a rough condition during winter, and 
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as much of the surface us possible exposed to the amcHoratirig influence 
of sun, air, and frost. In spring, the ploughing should be “ofl,” or 
away from, the plants. The centre furi-ow is filled by this ploughing 



and the land left level. It is usually necessary to hnn:ow before the 
spring ploughing in order to put the land in proper condition for this 
operation. 


A General View of Mr. Harold Godwin** Berry PlentatioD at Wandin. 
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As mentioned before, heavy land should not he worked when tod 
wet. For this reason the autumn ploughing should not be delayed 
long nor the spring ploughing done too early. 

The summer cultivation consists of harrowing and working with 
the spring-tooth cultivator or one-way disc. Before the trellises ari> 
erected in the first year of planting, cross working can be practised if 
desired. Later, when the canes grow long and spread in every dirco 
tion, cultivation may he done only in one direction between the row?. 

The canes, as they grow, must be trained along the ground in liiu- 
with the rows so as to be out of the way of the cultivator. Tin- 
different systems of training the canes and trellising will be dealt with 
later. 

The frequency of summer cultivation is dependent, chiefly, on tlid 
season. Cultivation is necessary after heavy rain or irrigation to pro- 
vide an earth mulch to prevent evaporation and the growth of gras^ 
and wTcds. 

More frequent waterings will not compensate for neglect in cultiva- 
tion. Inexperienced groovers .sometimes fall into this error. 

Regarding the necessity for destroying grass, <S:c., by cultivation, 
recent .experiments conducted at the Woburn Experimental Fruit Farm 
disclosed the fact that grass, &c., not only robs the soil of moisture, 
but does much more harm by producing a toxin which is very harmful 
to the cultivated plants. The aeration of the .soil by cultivatio-; 
oxidizes the toxin and renders it harmless. More than this, what wa' 
previously a toxin becomes on oxidization a plant food. It was also 
found that on land well underdrained the toxin was mostly washel 
out of the soil, and consequently its injiirioas effects coiisiderablv 
lessened. 

The chemical condition of a soil being dependent on its physii'al 
condition, it follows that thorough cultivation is of vital importance. 

{To he coniinned.) 


THE CARE OF HONEY WHEN STORED. 

If honey is stored in a damp place, and not thoroughly sealed up. 
it will absorb moistine, and if execiisive moisture is so taken up the houev 
is liable to ferment and deteriorate in value. Do not leavo the lid oil 
the containers, or leave honey exposed for any length of time durini: 
the late autumn and w'inter months. If kept in a dry place in a some I 
container honey will keep good for years; it may granulate, but that 
is not a sign of deterioration, and in such case it may easily be liquefied 
by immersion of the container in hot water. Honey containing exces 
give moisture, in contact with the atmosphere and in a tinned con tain er, 
will often be stained, as the liquid then has a tendency to ab.sorb some 
of the tin — an event usually indicated by a dark streak. Let the apiarist 
have his honey w’ell ripened naturally by the bees and stored in a sound 
container in a dry place, and ho will experience no troub’e. — W. A 
Gooi).\cke, Senior Apiary Inspector, in the AgricuUnral Gazette of Xcw 
South Wales, June. 1920. 
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AGRICULTURAL DISPLAY AT THE SPECIAL SHOW 

TO CELEBRATE THE VISIT OF H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF 
WALES, 

On the occasion of the visit of His Koyal Highness The Prince of 
Wales to Australia, the Royal Agricultural Society of Victoria arranged 
a Show on the 29th May, so that the Prince might have an opportunity 
to see some of the best of the various classes of live stock and samples 
of the chief primary products of the State. 

The Department of Agriculture was intrusted wdth the making of 
a display of products of the soil in the Goveminent Pavilion. Samples 
of nearly all the Australian primary produc-s, the total production of 
which represent an annual value of £188,500,000— including 
£48,000,000 for Victora — were shown. The Department was materially 
assisted by the State Wool Committee, which staged some of the finest 
greasy and scoured wool of all classes produced in the world. It is 
|)€rhaps worth mentioning Ijere that the number of sheep in Australia 
totals 84.965,000, and of these about 16,000,000 belong to Victoria. 
The wool produced last year was 2,025.^56 bales, including 600,968 for 
Victoria; valued at £45,515.675 and £13,313,839 respectively. The 
Bacchus Marsh Agricultural Society displayed a collection of products, 
showing the large variety of commodities which can be produced in 
one district of the State. The Western and Murray Districts Co- 
ojierative Bacon Curing Company Ltd. made a most creditable contri- 
bution of bacon and pig products. Pig raising is undoubtedly a 
premising and profitable industry, especially when carried on with 
dairying or mixed farming, and should be capable of great develoipinent. 
The Australian Dried Fruits Association placed on view an exeehent 
collection of dr:ed fruits, the “ Sunravsed ” exhibit com pr sing sultanas, 
currants, apricots, peaches, and other kinds of dried fruits and pro- 
ducts. Messrs. Pen net and Wool cock, wholesale and retail butchers, 
contributed the meat shown in the glass freezing chamber, giving the 
public some idea of the stat« in which 4.000,000 carcasses of mutton 
and lamb exported from Victoria this vear were sent aw’ay. Beside^i 
mut’on and lamb, the firm exhibited siiecimens cf frozen beef, pork, 
and sundry meats. Messrs. Raphael and Coy and D. Hvland and 
Sons Pty. Ltd. supplied an exhibit of poultry— turkeys, chickens, &c. 
Tliese exhibits, together with others supplied from private sources, were 
the l>est uf their several kinds. Thev were all most tastefully displayed, 
and materiallv supplemented those of the Government Departments. 

The Forestry Department arranged timbers in raw and manufac- 
tured form, showing the value and beauly of woods grown in the State, 
together with hv -pro ducts, including extracts, etc., the latter being 
supplied by Cumiing. Smith, and Co. Pty, Ltd. Lp till a few' years ago, 
nias'^ of the material for building and furniture making w'as imported 
from other countries: now, the suitabilitv and value of local timliers are 
generally recognised. With proper seasoning and treatment, the native 
woods have proved eminentlv adapted for all purposes. 

The Dookie and Longerenong Agricultural Colleges showed products 
of their respectvo farms and w'ork cf the students, giving a good idea 
of the scope of their operations and educational work. 

The Werribeo Research Farm staged grain and other produces of the 
farm, illustrating the extensive nature and value of the w’ork carried 
out there. 
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Arrival of the Prince of Wale*. 
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Portioii of Wool Exhibit Staged by State Wool Committee. 



Applet in the Glatt Cool Chamber. 
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Back View of the Government Pavilion. 
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Fruit. 

Fruit tKXupied the central trophy in the shaj^e of a pyramid, sur- 
mounted by a well-laden orange tree. The octagonal -shaped pyramid 
was furnished with eight varieties carried spirally to the summit, the 
whole symbolizing prolific abundance. In the glass cool chamber the 
fresh fruit display was supplemented and worked out in designs show-tig 
the Union Jack and the Australian flag, About 5,500,000 bushels of 
fruit are produced in the State of Victoria, representing nearly 37 per 
c^nt. of the fruit grown in the whole of Australia. Since the Show a 
cable has been received ntiinating that Victorian fruit has been awarded 
the Banksian Medal by the Royal 1 fort' cultural Society. The winning 
apples were shown in competition witli entries from all the British 
Dominions, and their succet^s indicates tliat Australia is capable of pro- 
ducing fruit ^iial ;o tliat of any ether part of the world. All kinds 
of bottled fruit, jams, jellies, pickles. Arc., in preserved form were also 
di. splayed, and made a most attractive exhibit. 

Viticulture. 

One of the most striking features in the Pavilion was the vines on 
all the ])! liars ladeii with di lie rent varieues of grapes. These grapes had 
been held in cool storage since the frun season. In the s,|>ecial section 
of the viiicultural branch three main activities of the vine industry 
were .shown, viz., fresli grapes, driel grapes, and wine, the last named 
being repre.'^en'ed by a trophy cf l)otiles l.caniicj the labels of leading 
Victorian wine merchants. When the Prince reached this part of the 
Pavilioii, he was invited to taste a cou]>-e ( f choice old wines selected 
for the occasion bv the ViticuUnrai Sm-ictv of Victoria. He verv 
graciously consented, and commented rno-t favorablv on the quality of 
tlie wines, which were Yeringberg. White Hermitage, and a Sunbmv 
Red Hermitage, of 1900 and 1874 vintage', res })e< lively. 

The wine shipments to Great Britain have steadily increased during 
the past thirty years, and prospects were never brighter than at the 
present time, 'fhe 40 per (eut. Tariff preferem e re<entrly given our wines 
on entry into Great Bri'ain should grcatlv assist in making Australia 
the supplier cf most of the wine recpiired by the Mother Country, wdiirh 
iier climate does not jierinit to grow herself, thus justifying the name 
of “John BulTs Vineyard.” This was the title prophetically given to 
a liille book by the late Hubert de Castella, describing Victorian viti- 
culture at the time of the Royal Coh nial and Indian Exhibition held 
ill London in 1886. .V couy of tliis work, which \vas dedicated to the 
then Prince of Wales (afterwards King Edward VIT.), was presented 
to His Royal Highness by Mr. F, de CasteUa. son of the anther, who 
remarketl that his father’s prediction seemed to be in a fair wuav towards 
realization. 

Tobacco. 

The exhibit of tobacco leaf grown ami cured in Victoria evidenced 
the marked development as compared witli the leaf shown in previous 
years, the most important improvement being in cigarette and bright 
plug toliaccos; nice quality samples of cigar leaf were also on exhibition. 

There ap{)ears to a good pri sihv of large quantities of good 
cigar filler leaf l)eing i>rodnce<l in Victoria now that proof has Wn 
given of these crops’ snitahilitv to c:rt iin soils and climates of the 
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State. Recent improvement is due chiefly to the attention to more up 
to-date varieties suited to local conditions, and better syst>ems of treat 
men . Prices for the local product have risen during the past five 
years from 6d. and Is. ,|>er lb. to 3s. per lb. for leaf, and there seems 
every likelihood of prices rising still higher in the near future. The 
world’s supply of raw material was barely keeping pace with the 
demand before the war, during whicii many tobacco-producing countries 
were greatly interfered with as suppliers. 

Australia at the present tim? produces only 12 per cent, of the 
tobacco manufactured locally, and there is no reason apparent why she 
should not supply nearly the whole of her requirements in the near 
future, and establish an export trade for tobacco leaf. 

Potatoes and Onions. 

In the Journal of the Hoard of Agriculture in March, 1919, tlie 
Following paragraph appeared, viz. : — 

“ Of the crops other than cereals which exercised an important 
influence on the course of the war, the imtato is the chief; indeed, 
in some w^ays the potato may be said to have I'een the most 
impor ant of all croips, for without it Germany could not have 
carried the war into the fifth year. With tlie single exception cf 
sugar beet, more food can be produced per acre by the potato than 
by any other commonly cultivated food plants,” 

A photo, w'as d splayed on the potato exhibit, sli owing a crop m 
Victoria this year which yielded 18 tons to the acre. 

Alxjut 60.000 acres produce within the Slate from 200,000 to 
240,000 tons on an aveiai:e, having a gross value of £1.250,000 to 
£1,500.000. 

Victoria is by far the greatest potato- producing State of the Com- 
monwealth, wdience all the other States, excepting Tasmania, draw large 
quantities. 

Poultry, 

A hen was shown which made the waudd's official record in one year 
by laying 335 egg.^, and j>oullry cf all kind.s was displayed in the glass 
treezing chamber. Rggs were also shown in cool chamber, arranged to 
show the Prince’s heathers with whit^e eggs on a browui egg ground, and 
the badge of the A.I.F. wuth brow^n eggs on a ground of wdiite eggs. 
These designs were most attractive. The annual production in tlic State 
of Victoria has now reached £2,500.000 for eggs and table ^miiltrv. 

Dairy Produce. 

One of the leading staple industries in the State is dairying, and 
butter and cheese occupied a cool chamber, whilst milk products fur 
nished a stand. Over 600,000,000 gallons of milk are pro<hiced in the 
Commonwealth yearly. The milk consumed and the butter, cheese, and 
milk products manufactured have a total value of about £20.000,000. 

Included in the milk products section were dried milk, I'oncentrated 
and condens^ milks, casein, milk sugar, and combs, &c.. produced from 
casein. An intereHing feature was a 1 0-gal Icm can and product^^ which 
that quantity of average quality milk would produce in tlie shape of 
butter, cheese, pork, or veal; dried, concentrated , or condensed milk, 
casein, and milk sugar, 3rc. 
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Fibres, 

Flax growing may be classed' as one of the minor industries, but 
under the siimulus of present values has rec*ent]y made, and probably 
will continue to make, reasonable progress, for much of our soil, as well 
as our climate, especially near coastal districts, is eminently suitable 
tor its production for both fibre and seed purposes. 

Shown on the table alio ted to this section were samples of Irish 
flax, each marked according to European grade and value, samples of 
llie Victorian-grown product taken from various parts of the State, and 
several bundles representative of consignments recently sold in England ; 
these are amongst the first so marketevj, and it was interesting to note 
that the quality of the local commodity compared very favorably with 
the better grades of the imported, and it is encouraging to know that 
the prices obtained for the exported lots referred to were highly satis- 
factory. “ 

To induce the cultivation of flax on a larger scale and the erec- 
tion of the necessary scutch mills, the Commonw-eilth Government has 
guaranteed growers a mini?num price for three years, in addition to 
which they are to participate in the profits derived from its manufacture 
and sale, which it is andcipatetl will add materially to the guaranteed 
figure. 

During the past three years the area cultivated has increased from 
600 to approximately 2.000 acres, ami there is every reason to believe 
that as a result of the Government guarantee the area within the near 
future will be considerably added to. 

Grain and Flour. 

The wdieat industry is one of the main sources of Victoria’s agricul- 
tural wealth. During the war period Victoria has raised over 

200.000. 000 bushels of wheat, which was w^orth to the State approxi- 
mately jC 40,000,000. The acreage under cultivation has declined some- 
what during the war owing to difficulties and shortage in overseas trans- 
])ort’. In view of the world shortage of this cereal, prices have rapidly 
advanced, and it seems certain tha the wheat- growers will receive 
highly satisfactory prices for their product for the next few years. The 
Department of Agriculture inaugurated a wheat campaign during the 
past autumn with highly gratifying results. Despite the absence of 
early soaking rains, there has been a considerable increase in area, and 
it appears probable that the area under crop this year will a,ppraximate 

3.000. 000 acres. 

The exhibits of grain comprised a collection of bulk samples of the 
leading variet cs of wheat grown in Victoria, together w'ith a collection 
of offals and flour from each variety. The milling of each variety of 
wheat was illustrated by the use of sjwineu jar? filled with products of 
eacli variety. 

Sugar. 

A fine collection of product's of the ^fafTra factory was exhibited. 
Despite many drawbacks, the Maflfra Sugar Factory — the only beet- 
sugar factory in Australia — has made headway, and has now emerged 
to the profit-making stage. 

Beet is one of the most profi able (U-ops to grow, as it .produces more 
food per acre than anv other crop, and vastly improves the agriculture 
of any district in which it- is grown. Tlie collapse of tlje beet industry 
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ill Central Europe through the war, and the siiortage of cane sugar, 
have caused world prices for this coniinodity to rise considerably. The 
success of the beet factory at IMalTra seems now assured. 

General. 

The Govenimeut ])avilion was erected at the Hoyal Society’s Show 
Grounds three years ago at a cost of i*10,0<)0, and is utilized at the 
annual S^teinUer show by the Department of Agriculture for tln^ 
exhibit of products of the State ami giving information to producers, 
and illustrating he^’ methods of production. No finer collection of 
exliibits has been ]>nt together than on the occasion of the Prince’s 
visit; and the Prince, before leaving, congratulated tlie uflicers on tlu* 
ccmpreliensive and at ractive display. 


FARM NOTES FOR MAY, 1920. 

STATE RESEARCH FARM, WERRIBEE. 

//, r. UhY.yo/i, MtUKKjvr. 

The Season. 

The steady timely rains through the montli liavr ci)m|>letely altered 
the pro-siu-cts of tlu‘ season of this district, and after tlu‘ trying times 
experieneed during the past six months stock-owners and farimu's are 
jubilant at the favorable turn the season has takiai. 

Tlie rain recorded for the first fivt* months of tin* vear has lieen as 
under : — - 

January 
Februarv 
Alarch 
April 

ilav 

Totrd 

During the monllis of April and early May the fallows of the farm 
were [jartly .seeded; this was befon^ the heaviest autumn rain fidl. 
350 acres of wlieat and oats mlxtxl for hay was .'iown in a dry seed-beil; 
also 200 acre'' of s(‘ed wlnuit. Fbdlowing on tin' ISO ])oInls f>f rain 
during the second wf-ek of May, germination of rliesi' early-sown areas 
has l>e(‘n ('Xtreinely good, and very little bc^s i)y inonld or malting has 
resulted, as was at one time feared. 

Seeding. 

During the month of Alay 60 acres of barley for grain, 100 acres of 
oats for hay and grain, and the bulk of the experimental seeding has 
lieen completed. 


poinl.-i. 

30 

126 

222 

5^0 points. 
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The total autiiniu soodiii^ for the yeai' to the time of writing is as 
follows : — 


OjiU- 


l*a<liio<'k>. 

Cirq^ 

i 
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1 (■; 

‘xil i < ra<-if-. 
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Aeri) ■> 

20 
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Hay 

21(1 

120 

I K'. 4.5 10, , -Alg-riaii 
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•= 

April 

•Ja 

Oi«l 

drain 

fXI 

120 

Ujieiiari oat'« 2.5 I0> 

.. 

April Hi 




a(.l 

120 

W.itden -eed \O cur. 
00 ll>^. 


A pril -Jo 
.Alay a 

1 

.No. ‘J\K 

(Oei'ii 

Feed 

i\l 

aO 

Ua/lev (OJe-.'Oii 

Cai'ea 25 lOs. 

diet II 5 lougli- 
iiig 

April 28 


01(i tease 1 land . , 
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4(1 

1211 

teiJeialion. ‘‘lO III-.. 

JiiTt-r in Mow 

JHay 

4 

„ ,, 

,, 

■ JU 

]2i) 
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May ;{ 

HI 

No. 14S.J: 
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4.7 ) 

I 120 

Jiatli'V (Oieiron 

(aft-, 05 lbs. 

(Oteii j Jonglt- 
iii}! 
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it 
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Ora ill 

.'ill 
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24 



211 ; 
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02 
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> 
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* 
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Stud 

Wl.eat 

llMi. 

T.dal 

ce 

i 20 

Vrir\iti_' tjuan- 
(itif 

At-rr- 

\\ litat t\i (‘(i’l l Ida] 
and \aiiet:(-- 
Vaiyi'iLT rci.iiitities. . 

Early -winter 
la ill -w 

Fallow 


Wheat and Oats Mixture of Hay. 

It has always Ikuoi mir custom tn prov^^li* iMlci^uati- f')(]d?r reserves 
for the .stock of the farm as a ]irt>toctii,m against drouth r eoitdilions. 
J’lie mixture of hay which has h<‘eii s,>« n <in the farm for the past ei^lit 
years is as follows: — 

Korly-five Ihs. itf Warden wheat ami Jo liis, nf .MmTiaii oais p< r acre 
with 12t) to loO Ihs. ,>f siijU'rphosjdiates S!)uii <)ii well worked winter 
fallow. The ^raiii should he thonmelily ^radeii and mixed heiore 
see<lin^. The hay from the inixiun- is highly palatable, eoiitaiiis a 
tliorou^hlv lialauce:! food rat 'on, and ^ives a hettiu' yitdd than that 
from liav enifis iif etilier wluMt or oais ahme. 

Winter Fodder Crops for 5heep. 

There is no iiiota' serious tiun* to the doek owner in this district, 
particularly where lamhs are heiii;r hied, than the months of May, 
duiua ami Jtily. Throughout tlu^se nitiiilhs native root grasses are 
vemy poor and unpahiiablo. and aiiitimn-jrrown Tan! is very scant on 
land whii’b has b(’en previously (‘iiltivaied. It is essential, if it ia 
<lesired to' run a niaxiiniiiii number of well-fed sheep on a farm, that 
th(* owner shnubl make' some pnoision for these winter months of 
.'*<‘areity, 

Dwarf Kssex rape, sown on ^rt'en ploughed land in ^lareli, at the 
rate of 4 Us. of seed per a<*ri‘ with I rwU of sipjerphospnate, often 
^^ive.s in this district very profitable nMurns, part emlarly wlieii the 
rains in autumn fall early. Laud carrying crops nf (his kind can be 
fed off to flock ewes and lambs dtiriiiii winter months. In the spring 
it may lie heavy dise-cnitivated. and will yiidd crojis of bay or grain 
equal to those sown on early winter bare fallow. It is also i>rofitable 
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to sow barley for slie«p during the 
w i n ter m oil t hs , if the fi eld s be 
thoroughly and deeply disc-culti- 
vated before the hot summer 
months bake the surface of the land 
and dry the conserved winter mois- 
ture. 

Feeding-off early sown hay and 
grain crops has also been practised, 
and can ^ adopted if the stock are 
moved when heavy rains fall, and 
the crop allowed to grow without 
further feeding after the last week 
in July. Winter feed of this kind 
can be valued at a very high figure 
if the flock-owner is des rous of sell- 
ing his lambs at the early marketH 
111 August or of topping-off aged 
sheep for winter mutton. 

Irrigated Lucerne and Pastures. 

The winter grazing value of the 
lucerne and sown grasses on the 
irrigation areas of th's farm is very 
high. Stock-carrying tests con- 
ducted during tlie past three years 
have proved that on an average 
five dry sheep to the acre may be 
fattened on them in the months 
from May to September. In the 
case of breeding ewes with lambs at 
foot, fniir to the acre have been 
carr'ed, but it has been necessary 
to stock somewhat lighter than th's 
when the lambs were to be fattened 
on the mothers during the months 
of late July and August, The 
irrigated areas should he subdivided 
so as to permit of quick changes 
from paddock to paddock, the flocks 
being left not longer than a fort- 
night on any one field, thu? allow- 
ing the lucerne to shoot again from 
the crown, and giving the stock a 
change from time to time, which 
results in better feeding and matur- 
of the young lambs. 

Winter Renovation of Lucerne. 

Tn view of the high prices ob- 
tained in this district for lucerne 
hay this season and the prospects 
ahead, particular attention is to be 
given to these irrigated areas dur- 
ing the months of July and August. 



I^HCte Padclock of Shandy Hay at the State Research Farm (average 3V t. 
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Surface drainage of low-lying palclioj i;j of vital irnponunoe to 
successful ren ova lion, 'riio whole of the lucerne areas will be heavily 
grazed until the niiddie of August, wlien a rigid, lined, fine-pointed 
eultivator will be worked to a depth of 3 inches, follow^ed by fertilizer 
drill, sowing 2 owt. of superphosphate per acre. The land will then 
be finally rolled in preparation for first cut of bay, which should be 
harvested in late September or early October. Our experiments here 
have proved that the winter cultivation and top dressings increases the 
bay yield of the area so treated from 18 to 20 cwt. per acre, which means 
in a season similar to that just past, an extra ret urn of from £8 to £10 
per acre for an outlay of approximately £1 per acre. Xitrogenous and 
potassic and general manures have also been tried, but without The result 
obtained from superphosphate. Lime lop-d rousing on tlie lucerne has 
proved to bo profitable, but has by no nicaTis shown the returtts on the 
invested outlay that superphosphate has given. The second dressing of 
phos])hatc manure could b(‘ profitably applic^d in iind-stinnner months 
after the second or third cutting. 



Ewe« mod Lambt FMding Off Early-Sawn Hay Crop, State Research Farm, 
Werribee. 


Live 5tock. 

Prospects i)i tlic district for the tloek-owner have considerably 
iinprovoci during the prescMt inoiilh. luit pastures are scarce, and the 
cold weather is prevontitig their ra])id growth. Lambing is in lull 
swing in most parts of the locality, but ilie percentages do not promise 
to be high. All the stock on this farm aiv in imrticiilarly good con- 
dition owing to our adequate forage reserves. 

CaiVe . — The dairy herd, (JO in all, ciun prising .‘)3 head of Led Polled 
and 7 Friesian, are in excellmit condition; 148 gallons ot milk per day is 
now being obtained from tlie dairy herd. -V iiiixinre of silage hieerne, 
iniy and bran, comprises the main winter ration i.t the liord. 

Horses, -Fifty-four working lior.'^es have been continually employed 
during the past month at heaw seeding (>perations. maintaining their 
condition well on good sliandy*hay chaff 
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Sheep. — The following sheep are at present being grazed on tin- 


pastures and irrigated areas of this farm: — 

Merino Lincoln cross four-vear-old ewes . . 600 

Lambs at foot by Suffolk rams . . . . ■ • 510 

Stud Suffolk flock 85 

Stud Border I^oicester flock . . . . . . 260 

Mixed weaners and sheep as rations . . . . 40 

Total 1,405 


During tlie month of May, 510 lambs were marked; the lambs art* 
now doing well, and it is anti(‘i])ate(l that the first draft will he available 
for n\arkot toward the end of July, These early lambs are the result 
of mating 6 two-tooth Suffolk and 6 two-tooth Border T.eicester rams 
with 600 four-year-old Lincoln cross Merino owes. Lambing started tlie 
first week in April, and it has been interesting to note that of the 
510 lambs markt-d, no less than 470 were by the Suffolk rams, and 
40 only by the Border Leicester. This sliows the vigorous tendencies 
of the Suffolk breed. 


Soldier Trainees. 

Twenty returned men are undergoing training in ])ractieal farming. 
During tiie monrh of May a few completed tbeir course, and wcri 
granted certificates by the Qualification Committee; new men have 
replaced these on the fann. It has bcOn gratifying to have seen some 
of the past trainees visit the farm during the month, and hear report> 
of their satisfactory settlement on land of their own, many of whom 
through their enthusiasm and industry will undoubtedly be .sneccssful. 
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STANDARD TEST COWS. 

Report for Quarter ended 31st March, 1920. 

One liundred and twentydour co^v.^ cimpletp,! tlio torin. only fourteen of 
which failed to qualify for eertificatei. In.lividual returns are as follow 

W. K. ATKINSON, Swan Hill. (Shorthorn.) 

Completed during the quartt r, 1. Corlilictited, 1. 

Naint of Com 



J. BAKER, Gheringhap. (Red Poll.) 

Complotod tiuriiig the quarter 3. C-ertificated, 3. 



F. BIDGOOD, Staghorn. (Jersey.) 


Completed during the quarter, '2. Cert iiua ted, 2. 



! i l!<s, Ihs. ills. Us Uv#. 

.. i .■'■•f'i ; ‘j.t.l'.i ♦•iTd A -J.-q:; it 4 !'> iT’i 

.. j iTJl I 2i.fi I'.I; itTd l.’«i ' fi.iri '• (U :<fi4 S0 2:.0 ' 4i:>j 


• Withitruwii before iH iuoleiion ot test 


• lementini’ of st.i^'borii 
I'ot’si Clementine I !. 
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Mi^. AGNES BLACK, Noorat (Jersey) 

Completed during the jquarter, 2. Certificated, 1. 
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GALLERY BROS., Bannockburn. (Ayrshire.) 

Complotod during the quarter, 2. Gortifioatod, 2, 
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Sunflower of Lanizlcy Park . , 

4954 

2.5.19 
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S 

4,024 ' 

4-43 

17S-60 
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J. W. COCHRANE, Moorabbin. (Ayrshire.) 

Completed during the quarter, 2. Certilicated, 1. 
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HealhcrbeUe of SpringoelJ. . 
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8,102 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Werrlbee. (Red Poll.) 

(>)rnpleted during the quarter, 2. Certificated, 2. 
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Morocco . . 
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361-20 
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DICKINSON BROS., Sebastopol. (Friesian.) 


Completed during the quarter, 1. Certificated, 1. 


X.'inie of Cow. 
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C. FALKENBERG, Elliminyt. (Jersey.) 

' CVimpleted during the quarter, 3. Certificated, 2. 

Name of Cow. 
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FLACK AND SEWELL, Berwick. (Friesian.) 

Completed during the quarter, 2. Certificated, 2. 
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G. GANGE, junr., Mininera. (Ayrshire.) 

Completed during the qunrfcr, C CcrtiHc.itcd, I, 
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GEELONG HARBOR TRUST, 

Marshalltown 

(Ayrshire.) 


Completed ilurintr the qu6-rter 4. 

Certificatod, 4 
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. HARVEY, Bolsdale. 

(Jersey.) 




Completed during the quarter, 4. 

Certificated, 4, 
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J. H. 

HUNTER, Tyntynder South. (Jersey.) 



Completed during tlie quarter. 2. 

Certificated, 
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J. HUTCHINSON, 

Somerville. (Jersey.) 
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A. JACKSON, Glen Forbes. (Jersey.) 

fJurin- the quarter, ]. CVrtifiratrf], J. 


Name of Cnw. 
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S. A. JOHNSON, Woodend, (Ayrshire.) 

Completed during the quarter. ]. Certificated, Nd. 


A. W. JONES, ^Geelong. (Friesian and Jersey.) 

Completed during the quarter, 2. Certificated, 2. 
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GEO. KENT, Archie’s Creek. (Ayrshire.) 


Completod during the quarter. 1. Certificated, 1. 



'Viiisoinc of Wottamal Tjuk 


Welutst 

Butter, 
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C. G, KNIGHT, Cobram, (Jersey.) 

Completed during the quarter, 7. Certificated, 7. 
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J. A. LANG, ALVIE. (Ayrshire.) 

Completed during the rpiarter, 5. Certificated, 4. 
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AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL, Leongatha. (Jersey.) 

Completed during the quarter, 2. Certificated, 2. 
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H. LIDGETT, Myrnlonj. (Shorthorn.) 

Completed during the quarter, B. Certificated, 3. 
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C. G. LYON, Heidelberg, (Jersey.) 


Completed during the quarter, 7. Certificated. 7. 
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T. ME5LEY, Dalyston. (Jersey.) 

Cimpleted during the quarter, 2. Certificated, 2, 
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J. MITCHELL, Saniforl (Red Poll.) 

Completed during the quarter. 2. Certifiaated, Nil. 


H. C. MONCKTON, Whittinglon, Geelong. (Jersey.) 
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R. RALSTON, Moglonemby, Euroa. (Ayrshire.) 

Completed during tlie quarter, 9. Certificated, 8. 
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+C.77 

2S. 4.101 i?i. 

4 ! 

4,627 1 

4 -22 ' 

203 '66 ■ 

200 ! 

232 

Pearl of He a Kell 

Sllo2 

27.4,10! 27:i 

104 

7.S60 

4 45 

336 73 

250 

imi 

PooDV of Hon Kell 

4oS4 

10.5.10 


4 

6,131 

.i’20 

324-33 

175 

360J 

Bud of Ben Kell . . 

4571 

I'l.e.i!! 

2S2 

4 

5,304 

4 55 

245 75 

200 

2'<0 

Wee Edna of Hen Kell 

SOoft 

lO.P.lO 

214 

■n 

6,066 

4;?o 

2.'i4-80 

250 

2004 

Pearl ine of lien Kell 

mi 

24,6.10; 221 


4,142 

4.40 

16613 

175 

2121 


G. D. READ, Springhurst. (Jersey.) 

Completed during the quarter, 21. CertiBc&ted, 21. 


Name of Cow, 

1 

0 

23 

■a . 

« o 
X’A 

! ' 

: ^ 

0? Zi\ 

£> I’iS; 

ss ■; i o J 
^5* ;55£; 

t 

J* >. 

a 

S) 

fi J 
« ^ 

fe 

3 % 

Standard 

required. 

I'o 

tc.^S 

.\rt of Springhurst 

6199 

1 j 

29.3.110 273: 

lbs. 

n 

Ite. 

5,407 

4-55 

lbs. 

246 60 

lbs. 

175 

IlK. 

2801 

Infanta of Springhurst 

-5396 

30.3.19, 273 

9 

5,76-3 

5 20 

299 92 

250 

341 i 

Camellirt of Spriui'burst 

621 K) 

1.4.19: :i73: 

lOj 

4.690 

.5-61 

263 20 

175 

3i>il 

BeKum of Springhurst 

5:W,6 

2.4.10; 273 

10 

5,439 

5-5.5 

302 - 1 8 

175 

3441 

Scient-e of Springhurst 

6207 

5.4.19 273 

11 

3,753 

5-38 

201 -91 

175 


.4cacia of Sprinjrhurst 

6UW 

.^4.19. 273: 

lu 

4.487 

5-02 

225 - 40 

175 

2;j7 

Crocus of Springhurst 

.5393 

7.4.19 273 

13 

6,421 

5-74 

368-62 

2.>0 

4201 

Anemone of Spriiwhiirst . , 1 

5:W6 1 

8.4,19 273 

17J 

5.983 i 

4-90 1 

1 29.8-63 

200 

34<q 

Banksla of Sprintjfiurst . . | 

5:>7 i 

8.4,19 *270: 

lOi 

5,964 i 

5-70 

1 340-27 

250 

1 itsvl 

Princess Royal of Spriii.;h'irst i 

5403 i 

15 4.19; 27.9 

174 

.5,. 5 ,52 j 

«iv2 

; 334-29 

2(K) 

1 3“! 

Cnbaca of Springhurst . , ; 

1 4379 

18.4.19; 273 

94 

7,047 , 

4-86 

! 342.66 

250 

' 3!)!)', 

Xiirhisha.le of Springhurst . , 

3707 ! 

22.4.19 273 

164 i 

s.'x'O ! 

4-00 

i 421 02 i 

250 

1 ^V'l 

Uiaof Springhurst .. 1 

5397 ! 

1 15.5.19: 273 

lili 

6,667 1 

i 4-66 

i 31077 

17.5 

3.54 [ 

l.ucorne of Springhurst 

5399 

! 19.5.19; 273' 

ud 

! 6.1.53 

5-43 

1 334 22 

24»0 

: 3>l 

i’.righton Princess of Spring 
hurst . . 

5391 

; ! 

1 25.5.191 2T:C 

CY 

j ri,:t27 

1 

i 5-06 

j 260-76 

200 

1 

i 307 4 

Columbine of Springhurst , . 

5392 

j 31.5.19; 273 

n 

1 4,648 

; 5 56 

25H 13 

200 

i 2941 

Wattle of Sjiringhui-st 

54fH 

1 1-6.1'C273 

51 

1 5,529 

i 5-27 

291 -54 

2.50 

1 

Seaweed of Sprinizhurst 

620M 

, 6.6.19j 273 

64 

i 4,228 

.5-33 

225 48 

175 

1 27'7 

Trefoil of Sprinahun?t 

4305 

i in.h.l»l 26,5 

4 

4.558 

5-48 

249-77 

250 

2841 

HelKdonna of Spriii/burst . , 

.5369 

! 14.6. 19i 273' 

7 


4 .57 

2.53-35 

200 

288} 

Flcur-de-lys of Sprin;hun!t. . 

5394 

17 e.l9j 273: 

6 

j 6i863 

4-82 

330-92 

200 

3771 


• Withdrawn before completion of term. 


C. J. REID, Devenish. (Jersey.) 


Completed daring the quarter, 1. Certificated, Nil. 
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F. W. SADLER, Camperdown. (Shorthorn.) 


Compl eted during the quarter, 2. Certificated, 2. 


i ^ 

Name of Cow. ! ^ 

I 

} V 6 

1 

ll 

s o 

i ' 




ll 

II 

S □ 

!§• 

tit 

i 

Ko^-tta in. . . . . j Not vot 

! ! 

j ;S0.3.19' 


Its, 

ll)S. 


Its. 

lbs. 

IbB. 

! ul!ott('(l 1 


_(.^j 

l:i 


: : 

;iO.'>eo 

175 

:54?!J 

Toplar V'ain Pilncpiis 35th .. i 

2.S.5.ia' 

i 

273 ( 

i 

'•i : 


i : 

: ! 

21672 : 

175 

217 


SADLER BROS., Noorat, (Ayrshire.) 

Completed during the quarter, 7. Certificated, 6. 


Name of Cow. 

^ , i> j “1 

® o e '3 o" 

= « fiQ '/-.a 

J 

1 9 

t£r 

^ O "S 

i \i^ 

i 9 o 

Hsme of Yalflr*. . . 

Lesbia ef Yalart . . 

RiifTy of f^wlpfeclian 
of Valart . . 

I^dy ftumbrae 
lenore of Eccleferhan 

2.4.13 '241 
31»:j 4.4,19 273 

15.4.19 273 
5832 18.4.19 273 

4612 27.4.19 273 

2692 26.6.19 27J 

lbs. 

Ill 

13 

81 

lO' 

13 

Hi 

lbs. 

6,543 3-66 

7,363 4 -24 

6,S55 .3 85 

5,553 3 83 

7.604 4 '22 

7,573 4 33 

lbs. j lbs. 1 lbs. 

239-2? ' 2(K> i 272? 

312-23 j 2.50 i 3.56 

264-03 1 250 j 301 

212-5? 1 2<i0 [ 242i 

320-63 250 [ 365^ 

327-79 ! 250 373? 


• Withdrawn before completion of term. 


AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL, 

Sale. (Ayrshire.) 

Completed during the quarter. 2, 

Certificated, 1 



2 J 

i 



Name of Cow. 

1 



^ 1-2 u 

1 

t 

■H . '.{2 

®a 1®, 


« 1 iJ 

ll III 

i 

Cladya of Pllcrslie . , ' 

4'iU) 1 30,4. luj 73 

iis, 1 
13 ; 

lbs. J 

6.347 ! 1 6.5 : 

lbs- lbs. ^ lbs. 

2-..5-4? 1 2:>ri j 336t 


A. H. SCHIER, Caldenneade. (Ayrshire.) 


Completed during the quarter, L Certificated, 1. 


Name of Cow. 

J 

"2 - 1 

ft O 

5? 

\i 

jj- i 

Milk. 

0 

1 9i 

1 , 

1 . 

c s 

Jg’ 

y: £ 

' 1 = 
j i 
a:?x 

UoHntrss II. of PineOrore 

4627 1 

22.M9j 

o-.| 

Ilts. 

4,636 


lbs. 1 
218-54 j 

IK«. j 
2iX> 

Ili9. 

2491 
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H. STONE, Baldwyns. Cohuoa* (Shorthorn.) 


Completed during the quarter, 1. Certificated, 1. 


Namft oi Cow. 

ilenl Book 
No. 

Date of 
Calving. 

t. 

>» 

a . 

y-s 

^'3 

=: «« 
j_sn 

MUk. 

, « 

1 tfl 

si 

h 

l! 

Hi 

2 = 
l|i 

■gut: 





tba. 

lbs. 


lbs. 1 

tbs. , 

lbs. 

Baldwyu’s Cherry 

Not yet 
allotted 

25.5. in 

273 

7 : 

7,537 

406 

306-41 ! 

250 



0. J. SYME, Maeedon. (Friesian.) 

Completed during the quarter, 2. Certificated, 2. 


Name of Cow. 

■H . 

b O 
= >: 

0^ 

« ■> 
a 6 

>■ 

o 

ie >, 

— 

1 

i 

0 

1 ■ 
3,3 

•3 ^ 

S J 

C 3 

5^ 
If 3 

Jennie de Kol 

Pearl ot Frie<and Park 

Not yet 
allotted 

20.4.19 

15.5.19 

273 

273 

lbs. 

20 

13 

lbs. 

10.196 

11,041 

3'92 

3-92 

IM. 

400 25 

1 432-51 

lbs. 

250 

250 

lbs. 

45(5i 

493 

D. G. TOMKINS, “Muntham,” Coleraine, (Jersey.) 

Completed during the quarter, 1, Certificated, 1. 


0 

Name of Cow. 

1 .i 

^ ■ i| 

i 0 I 

‘ i . 

1 s 

i 553 ■ 

! 

1 “ 

1 

'■ i ■* 

V 

c z 

II 

Xr 

c » 
t g 

i j 1 |h:». 

Cloth of Cold of Clover Flat | 44r>7 ] 2l .4. isj 27D| 25 

Ibo 

8,097 

4 82 

I)h. 

419 55 

llw, 

250 

j i)«. 

47Si 


H. WEBB, Nairewarren. (Ayrshire.) 


Completed during the quarter, 4. Certificated, 4. 


.Name of Cow. 

I 'i . 

1 

c e 

3=i 


— 3 

i 

D 

ti. 

3 , 

® T 
•* B 
<r> 

1- 

B 

ll 

£ vi 
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1 lbs. 

lbs. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

!!.•» 

Ffarel of Hnlly Green 

i 4708 

10 4.19 

1 27:’ 

13 

6.249 

4-48 

279 75 

200 

3isj 

Jes/jic of Iloilv Green 

. 1 47o:> 

7.5.19 

1 273 

17i ' 


4-38 

276-02 

200 

3141 

Ro<ictieof Holly Green 

1 4783 

f 12.5.19 

273 

91 

7 , 7:12 

4-89 

3 78- 23 

250 

43 li 

l*rimrose of Hoily Green . . 

1 4779 ; 

j 23 fi.io! 

27:1 

151 

8,596 

4-n.i 

206-00 

200 

30:ii 


W. WOODMASON, Malvern, (Jersey.) 

Completed <lurhg the quarter, 2. Certificated, 2. 


Name of Cow. 
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TJ 

0 a 

52 ! 
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*1 
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1 lbs. 

lbs. 


lbs. 

lb.s. 

Jennv T.ind X. ol Jfclroac . . 

6302 

13.4 19 

273 

24 

8612 

5-48 

471-69 

250 

Flower VI oi Melro^ 

3641 

30.4.19 

273 

25 ' 

8,486 

5-24 

444 32 ! 

£56 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES, 

A’. E. rescot t, F.L.S.f FomoLofjist. 

The Orchard. 

Planting. 

The time haa now arrived for the general planting of deciduou& 
fruit trees. The soil should have previously been well ploughed and 
subsoiled, and, as far as possible, drained. To insure satisfactory 
results, it is essential that the orchard be subsoiled. Where expense 
is a consideration, drainage may be left for subsequent years, but once 
the orchard has been planted, it will be impossible to subsoil. 

When planting out, the distance between the trees will be determined 
by the kinds t-o be planted. Por ordinary deciduous fruiting trees it is 
the custom in this State to plant them 20 feet apart in the rows, the 
rows also being 20 feet apart. Results liave proved this to be a satisfac- 
tory practice. Almond trees may be planted 15 or 16 feet apart each 
way, while walnuts, owing to their spreading habit, require a distance oi 
30 feet. 

Deep planting is not advocated, the general practice being that tha 
depth of planting in the nursery should be followed. If holes he dug, 
they should be shallow, the bottom being merely loosened to allow ^ 
comfortable friable bed for tho tree roots. A good practice is to dig the 
whole strip along which the trees are to be planted, merely removing 
sufficient soil afterwards when planting. Another satisfactory custom 
is to plough furrows 20 feet apart, and to plant the trees in the furrows 
61]ing in the soil over the roots and trampling well down 

Before planting, the roots of the young trees should be well trimmed 
shaped to an even form, and cleanly cut. As the result of their remova; 
from the nursery beds, the roots are generally more or less damaged, 
and numbers of the fibrous roots, becoming dry, shrive] and die. These 
all require a clean trimming. Then it is often desirable to remove some 
of the roots so as to balance the root system. The trimming of the roots 
gives the young tree a clean root system, and it is enabled to establisli 
itself with young, vigorous roots. 

After planting, the top sliould l>e uell cut back, so as to leave three 
or four arms, with three or lour buds on each. Where it is not possible 
to iiave this number of arms or limbs it is frequently advisable to cut back 
to one stem, allowing the buds to break out stron^Iv and frame the tree 
after planting. Tn some countries, tho custom of not cutting hack the 
trees the first vear is favoured. Local experience lias not resulted iv. 
favour of this practice, as it is found to be inadvisable to unduly strain 
the young tree bv leaving a heavy top to be supported by the weak- 
growung root system 

A number of good commercial fruits have been found to be either 
wholly or partially self*sterile, requirinf;: otlier varieties near them to 
enable them to set. their fruit. For this purpose it is necessary that 
I he bloom periods sliould be somew'hat coincident. 

Spraying. 

Spraying should now be done to combat scale insects, woolly aphis, 
and bryobia mite. Any oily emulsion, or the lime-sulphur spray, 
inav be used, and for woolly aphis it will bo necessary to uppiy ihe spray 
with considerable pressure, so that tho liquid may penetrate the glossy 
'covering of the aphis. 
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All ploughing should now be completed; if not, it should be finished 
before spraying and pruning operations are proceeded with. 

Any autumn manuring or liming should also be now carried out. 
This, too, should be finished before spraying or pruning. Before spray 
ing with oils cr with lime sulphur wash, all rough bark on apple and 
pear trees should be scraped off. This will mean the certain destruction 
of any codlin moth larv® hiding underneath. 

The Vegetable Garden. 

If not previously done, asparagus beds should be well cleaned out. 
and a top dressing of manure given. To insure good drainage, the soil 
from the paths, or between the beds, may be thrown up on the beds, so 
as to deepen the surface drainage, and to consequently warm the beds. 
This will mean earlier growths. A heavy dressing of manure should l>e 
given, and the beds well and roughly dug over. 

Plant out seeds of tomatoes and the pumpkin family in the frames ; 
and sow in the open seeds of peas, lettuce, spinach, broad beans, rinlish, 
onions, carrot and leek. Asparagus crowns, rhubarb roots, tubers of 
Jerusalem artichokes, shallots and onions may now be planted out. 
Celery should still be earthed up, taking care not to have the beds too 
wet. 

The Flower Garden. 

General cleaning up and digging will be the work for this month in 
flower section and shrubbery. Where the soil is heavy or sour, or where 
sorrel is plentiful, the garden should be given a heavy dressing of fresh 
lime, a fair dusting being applied all over the surface. Lime should 
not be used in conjunction with leaves, garden debris, leaf-mould, stable 
manure, or any other organic matter used for humus. These should be 
first disposed of by digging well into the soil; then shortly afterwards a 
top dressing of lime may be given. Should no humic material be used, 
the lime may be dug in with the autumn digging. 

In cleaning up gardens, all light litter and foliage should be either 
dug in, or, better still, it should be placed in an out-of-the-way corner 
to form a compost heap. Leaf-mould, well rotted, is especially useful in 
any garden, particularly where such plants as Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Liiiums, frc., are grown, or for pot plant work it is exceedingly valuable. 
In forming the compost heap, no medium Tvhate.ver should be adde<l to 
help the rotting down of the leaves unless it be a little sand. Any 
chemical added will render the mould unsuitable for its special objects. 

Any hardy annuals may be planted out, such as stocks, pansies, wall- 
flowers, &c., and cuttings of roses and hardwood shrubs may also be 
planted. In planting out cuttings it is very important that all the ey»3 
should be removed from the part of the cutting which is to be below the 
ground. If this be not done, there will always be the subsequent danger 
of the plant suckering, 

Roses and any summer and autumn flowering shrubs that have finished 
flowering may be pruned. If the spring flowering shrubs have not prc 
viouslv been pruned, they shotild he allowed to remain until after the 
next flowering season. This especially applies to such plants as Spireas. 
Philadelphus (Mock Orange), Deutzia, Prunus Mume, and other earlv 
flowering shrubs. To prune these now would mean the certain loss of a 
great proportion of their flowers. 
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ELECTRO-CULTURE. 

. A GENERAL REVIEW OF THE SUBJECT, 

/.'// F. ._/. Rne, Ji.Atj, Fc., School <-! FrAnory Agricniiorf F,-n- . 

Vicfona, 

At the present nioinent there is ;i svriuus wurhi .'iiui't.-ige ol loo*]- 
-UiiTs and of raw niaiorials. Increase in ]>riidiierion. whetiicr hy in^ 
'Teasing the area under cultivation or by ihe use of improved in; riiods. 
is a vita] necessity. In the present .state of the world's unrest it is 
highly probable that the sliortage will be -t-cerely felt for a long time 
to come, and the maxim that tiie man who can make two blades of grass 
arow where one grew before is entitled to rank a.s. a public benefactor, 
is probably more true to-day than ever heUTe. 

'While it may not be immediately possible to doul'le the yields from 
air present areas;, still it behoves us to he ever ou the alert to take 
advantage of any development that may tend in the direction of in- 
' roused product ioiy and it is fitting that serious consideration should 
f'c given to any ]u-actieal proposal for itscreasiiig tlm fertility of the soil 
!i is with the oi)j(rt d' directing at tent bm to a somewliat obscure and 
iittle heard of branch of agruTilture lliat the preTUit account of (he 
‘•iihject of Kleelro-culturc is written. 

Many people have a deep-rooted distrust of what they call “ ucw- 
iangled ideas,” and this, combined with tho general lack of knowledge 
'd eleetritdty, has made them slow to examine the results or to take 
'dvantago of the heuefits elaiiiUHi for Klectro-culturo. I hiis the 
Liatter has been left, ami still is in the hands ot a few enthusiasts, some 
;d whom have conducted civstly experiments for many years with vary- 
uig success, but alway.s with the indication that greatly increased yielus 
‘^■fTe obtainable if only the electrical stimulus could be applied in tin* 
right way. 

928.1 
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HISTORICAL, 

The idea of stimulating the growth of plants by the use of electrioitv 
is not a new one. The earliest known ex[)i!rinuMits were carried out 
at Edinburgh by Dr. Mninbray, a Scottish physician, over ICO y('!uv 
ago (1T4C). Even before this time there seems to have been a [) 0 ])til;!r 
belief rlmt elecirical discharges (thumlerstorms'l W(‘re in some w iv 
eoncorned in stimulating the growth of jdants. The general failin'^ 
of the hop crop in 1787 was attributed, rightly or wrongly, to the alnioM 
entire absence of lightning for the season. 

^fainbray experimented witli young myrtle trees, and demonstraici] 
that electricity accelerated growth. During the next fiftt’ years hi- 
experiments were repeated and his observations confirmed by nurnernU' 
experimenters. The scope of the experiments was gradnally enlarged : 
tests were made with a great variety of plants, and some attempt w;h 
made as early as 1747 (the year after Mainhray's exj>eriinents) \o 
explain the reasons for the various idumomena nhscrveil. TTie genera i 
results recordiMl were that ])laiit.s whim* stimulatetl hv electricilv gn-vv 
more vigorously, had larger leaves, ami that they flnwered and maliiicl 
earlier. 

In 1783 Bertheloii was the first to attmupt to ap])lv the use <»f eh r- 
tricity to the production of crops, and be even wimt so far a> to re- 
commend its use as a remedy for fungus diseases and insect pests. Ir 
may be interesting to note at this stag(? that exjierimcnts c-rndneted ov.-r 
too years after Bertbelon^s time, have also (l(‘int)iistratnd tinit cr-ip- 
iiiulcr the intliiem'e of electrical dischargi' sutler h*<s froin the attack- 
of fungus diseases than others, in this and in oth o- reaper's Bertlichn; 
seems to have hcen aliead of his time. He also investigatml the elTc: * 
of electrified water on plants, and lie electrified si eds l>y wrapjdng tln i!' 
individnally in tinfoil, lie serins to have hcim iht' firs: to rmi-id •; 
some of the ]>rol)lems of electro-cultnre tliat are engaging most atlcnti'O'. 
at the present time, and wliiidi will he dlsimsscd later. .V (|naint nil 
)>rint shows him mounted on an insulated truck being drawn around tb- 
giirden wliile he a])plied (‘le(*t rifled waU-r lo his ]»laiits. 

For a poriofl of 100 years after Berthelon's time nothing of 'cit 
■standing Importance seems to havi' been acconipli-'ln-il. till in 1 
Lemstrom commenced a sfwies of experiments, and became tin' foniah r 
of much of the more modern i‘:\'periiiienial wnrk in ciTccts 
ehM'tricity on plant growth. Tie statf's that his altcntinn 
first directed to the subject by observing (hf‘ prolific growth 
of plants during his exploitations in higli (polar) latitudes. lb 
suspected that this growth was duo to the (dect ricjil discl^arg -- 
associated with auroral displays, and claimed that tlie v(*ry strmOure 
of these plants — needle leaves of the pine and the av ris nf cereals — fit! 'i 
tliem for collecting the current that is known to he passing from tli- 
atiTiospliere to the earth. On his r^Ourn lie began experimenting, lls- 
(dan was to .si retell above the ground a network of wires well insulated 
from the earth. These wires, whieli were provided with poiut.s making 
them look soinewhat like barhod wire, were highly ehnrged with eh' 
tricity which escaped from the points acrns^< the intervening airspnci 
through the plant.s to the soil. This method, though modifiofl by otlu' 
experimenters (amongst them Sir Oliver Lodge) is still in use. 

More recent developments include the eleclro-ehemical treatment 
seeds, but this aspect of the subject will be, dealt with latiw on. 
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MODES OF APPLICATION. 

The results tliat linve been oollecte^l by ;jll of tlio'e experiments have 
established beyond all doubt that bejiefieial rdfer-ts are to be obtained 
by the application of electrical stimulus to plants or seed,-. The big 
problem is, How can thU .stlmuhis he fconomlcalht and eO'erfivehj 
applif'd?’^ The experiinonts so far cODdiK-tfil fall into edas.^es that differ 
mainly in the mode of application of ibo elf'Cti-ic cuirent-- 

(1) niuininutioii by rdectric liglit. 

(2) Conduciion of aunosplicric r-lci-i imdiy from elevated conductors 

to the snil. 

(d) Burying jilate.s of cojiper and /me in tlie soil and using the 
soil a.-; an elect roly tfe 

(4) Jhfssing a current tlirougli tin soil from external sources. 

(a) Silent discliarce from antenme or overliernl network, 

(0) Klcctro-clmmiral treatment ol si 

Tlicse classes siiuplv repn-sent tlu' dilTerom metliod*? ii'cd by various 
experimenters in their attcjiin's to apply elci-trical 'timulim to plants or 
sced“5. A brief af’cimnt of eacli uf -iI’cm* ]!ict;i<)!B may prove of interest. 
Jt is, of course, im[>o<sib]e in a brief review ot tliis dcscr’|>Tion to enter 
into a discussion of the jn’ccisc detail- nt tlie {'xperiinetus. Ibe re-iilts 
achieved an* our c]ii(*f concern. The no* of terdniical lamriage b:i« a- 
far as pos.-ilile been avi dried. 

(!) Illumination by Electric Light. 

Experiments in tliis <lirei-rion weia* commemTd -rvoi otter liu- 'Im* 
i'<ivery of the electric arc liglii, ami many (mri"]!-; re-nh- weia.- (bserved 
ft was .-ioon diseover(‘il that the naked arc iigiit eaii-td damag'.* lo jdanr.'. 
bttt when screeiioil by a (ransparmit gla-- s.-reen the liartnlul etfer'ts were 
rriiioved, and very beneficial n^salt- nht rinej. 

Tlic otreet of tb(> glas- .'creen or a gla-- glob” wa- t*i eut eiir tJ.e 
harmful rays. Xiimerous other term- "t eietorir linht. -uch as rlie 

nieandescenr electric light, tVc., have been ined, and, generally speaking, 
(lie results havt* bt'cn gO{'Ml. tb'.>Ui;h all j'lant- are net >iniilarlv atfecu-d. 
riie use of lights on a big scale is nc.t [iracmcable. so that its a]>plma:ion 
Ini.s been la'strieted to nmrket cnirdiu and greeuleuise ]>lants. H.iw-'m 
a Boston inark(‘f garihiier— has use.l eledric ligln in rai-iim' 1- ttiuvS 
lor manv years with great '^lua-ess, Li;j:a!- various colours have aBo 
hc-en tried, and the deveh'pimrnt ot ]'‘roduce can be lia>iened or reiardod 
hv tlioir use. 

The results olitaii:ed at the West Virginia Kxperiuioiual Station 
loay be sninniod up as follows (Bulletin d,'): - 

(1) Klectric liglil is lumeticial to '^enie plants l<'r toliage lettuce. 

(ii) Leaves of dequu' groem 

(iii) Flowers !)1 ooiium 1 (‘arlior and lommr and wore of deeper colour. 

(iv) Some plants tend to run to >;cod — .^pinacli. 

(v) Does not benefit all plants eiiually. 

It is claimed that (dectric light is to be regarded as a valuable asset 
in tlie forcing of market garden and greenhonso produce, and in pnv 
ducing fruits'and flowers out of season. Mr. Liint, of Spreydou, iNew 
Zealand, lias used eleetric light in his glasshouse tor raising tomatoc^. 

1 2 
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Light used from 9 p,m. to 5 a.m. gave beneficial effect on quantit?, 
quality, and recovery from frost-bite. Apart from the stimulating 
effect of the light itself there is the factor of warmth associated with 
the light. Attempts have therefore been made to use electric liglits 
with the object of preventing damage by frost. This is -only possible 
where current is readily available at a low rate^ as is the case wIms-. 
hydro-electric schemes have been carried out. The e.xperience of Mr. 
Farr, orchardist at Fendalton, New Zealand, in this respect is inter- 
esting. In his pear and apple orchard he placed a 250-waft radiator 
in each tree with the object of preventing damage by frost. Frost- 
bite was prevented, and though there was no increased yield of pears the 
apples produced an abnormally heavy crop, and were ready for market 
a fortnight earlier than those in adjacent orchards.— ./on rna^ of Agri 
culture. New Zealand, vol. xv., p. 185. 

It was w^hilc engaged in investigating the effect of electric light on 
plants that Dr. C. W. Siemaus (England) originated the term “ Elect n. 
Horticulture/^ which is still generally used for w'ork of this dm'ri]>iioiK 
though the wdder term “ Electro-culture ’’ is nOAv used to embrace the 
application of electricity in any way to the production of any sort «►! 
plant. 

Writers iti our daily papers occasionally draw attention to the 
abnormal behaviour of some plant or tree putting out leaves, :i: 
some unusual season when situated within the sphere of influence of 
some street light. It is possible that such bchavinnr is in a measiir'- 
due to the influence of the light. 

(2) Conduction of Atmospheric Electricity from Elevated 
Conductors to the 5oil. 

Attempts to make use of atmospheric elect ri<*iiy hv collecting it bv 
means of elevated conductors for discharge either directly into the >•>:] 
or from an overhead system of wires, seem to have been confin- i 
mainly to France. Tlie possibiliti<-s of utilizing atmosplioric vW 
tricity, and even the part that it umloubtedly plays in influencing 
growth, have never been adequately investigated, and little is know:, 
about the subject. That such an influence does exist was proved b'' 
Grandeau (1879) when lie demonstrated that plant.s protected fr-i ■ 
atmospheric electricity had their development much retarded. A I’ic 
field for research i.s left practically untouched. llnwfonr, some '‘S 
periment:s liave been carried out. The general met hod eintdoud ' 
to attach a conductor to a tall tower, and to connect this witli hnre -: 
plates or networks of wire. Few accounts of tlieso ex])eriment> c:' 
available, so that it is only possible to reh'r to them In p;issing. 1 ^ 

cost of the installation would he considerable, and larsre im’rcase.s won : 
bo necessary to justify the expense. Tlic following results arc ; 
corded by F. Paulin, a French experimenter:-— 

(i) Increased per cent, germination. 

(ii) Potatoes, 50 per cent, increase. 

(iii) Cauliflowers, matured one month early. 

(iv) Beans and peas, 200 per cent, increase. 

Experimental Slaiiou Record, vol. xv., p. “h* 
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A ch 0 apcr mctliod said to be very efTeotiv^e is to plant numerous 
metal stakes several feet lon^ all over tlie field to act instead of one tall 
('onductor. In the absence of details it is impossible to comment on 
(he results beyond stating that further experiment aj work would be 
amply justified, though G. F. Lees, writing in the World's Work 
^England), February, 1919, does not regard the system as praefieahle. 

(3) Burying Plates of Copper and Zinc in the Soil, and Using 
the Soil as an Electrolyte. 

This method, if it nothing else, lias at least cheapnesg and 

'implicity to recommend it. The writer has been able to di.scover very 
few references to it, but the most important of these are quoted below. 

In 1844 an American named Koss read a paper before the Xew 
Vork Farmers^ Club describing liis experiiiients. Up buried a copper 
plate 5 feet long by 14 inches wide at one end of a plot and a similar 
jilate of zinc at the other end 200 yards away. These plates were con- 
ned ed by an insulated overhead wire. The plot was thus made to 
ad as a galvanic cell — the current flowing round the circuit when the 
wire w'as connected. He claimed an increased yi^ld of 50 per cent, 
of potatoes. Numerous other experimenters got contradictory results, 
and the matter does not appear to have receivL-d any extCTided attention. 
However, recent experiments show tliat increased yields of vegetables are 
nbtalnable by this means. (J. W. Crow— Annual Pif povt Ontario Agri- 
••111 rural College and Experimental Farm 34, 190>. uaire loOV 

So little expense or time or troul)!^ i- invidv'.-d ilia! irarhnri- slioull 
iie tem])red to make a trial for rheinsf^lve- in a small, w 'll-maniired plot 
vith smaller platt'S. (ralvanized iron rMuld hi* n-cd in.-tead (.f zinc. 


(4) Passing a Current through the Soil from External Sources. 

This was the method adopted bv Hainbray in his original rxperi- 
a.i tits, and his example was followed by many of the earlier exiperi- 
cienters. The process seems to have in in rather overshadowed by the 
■!( 0 <'l()pment of otloT systems which apparrnlly gave bettm* re.'iilis. la 
1^94 C. Flammarion reported having s'irnulated the growth of be ins 
’'V placing them lH‘(ween rleetrodos I'lmiO'eted wifli a J.eclanelie cell 
'"rdinarilv used for electric bells, Ac.),- - Experimental Station Keeord 
'^iv., page 54S. 

No very striking success seems fci liavr hn-n obtained by tins inethou, 
hut more recent results would imlicali' thai u still has possibilities, 
diiod results have been obtained by the use of earhon eh''eirode> instead 
'f ones of mclal, and also by dusting the seed with tine metallic tilings 
i'tlorc sowing. Tliere is some resemblance in-re to the method adopted 
hy Berthelon, in 1783. when he wrapped -^eeds in tinfoil and electrified 
'hem before planting. Generally s]>eakiiig, the results obtained by 
r issing eurrents tlirongli tlio soil liave net been promising. Ibis phase 
■t the prohleni does not seem to Imve been as thoroughly investigated 
others, but (lie latest developments would indicate the possibility of 
ibiabh' results being obtained from tbe experimental work in band. 
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(5) Silent Discharge from Antennae or Overhead Network 
of Wire. 

This niothod of applying electrical stimnlns to growing plants v.,)^ 
greatly dovolopeJ hy Lemstroin (1885) though attiMupts had berm 
to use it long before his time, Tlie system is of great iniportaiir. . 
because it is the one that has claimed most alteutinn over since. 

Lemstronvs work gave rise to a great number of experiments, smu 
of which are still in progia^ss. Suhse(pieiit experimenters modified h;- 
methods greatly, but the general ])vineiples remain the same. It 
known that the atmospliere is charged with variable quant it ii's of ( Iri 
tricity, and that the charge is continnally baking away to the grmi!;/[ 
through the plants. Tlie charge is very varial)lo. being small in norma , 
weather, but increasing with thnmleiy comlitioMs, when the leakaav 
becomes corre>[)nndiugly greater. In the system nmlor (‘imsuleraliMi: 
there is spread over the plants a network of fine wire so liighly chargt.] 
with electricity that it is discharged into the air, and inereasi's \]u 
current passing from the air to the plant to about ten tlmusand fine- 
normal value. 

The current used may be dtuuvcd from various .sonreo':, c.y 

(a) Atmospheric electricity. 

(b) r>ynamos driven by small engines. 

(f) Town supplies. 

The use of atmospheric electricitv in this respect Inn been larg' l^ 
confined to eontinenial countri('s. and experiments are still in pimgrc". 
Reports of the (*xperinient.> of Rertludor (distinct from Hertludon) ;i; 
Hendon and of Hasty at Tmirs (Franco) smte that Ixmefirial elF v 
were obtained in all cas('s ( K.S.U. xx., juigc 1124). Experiini'ii!'- 
have also been carrir'd nut in Italy, but apart from sf»mc cxiverimeii':- 
bv Foster (England) as early as 1844, the of atmo>;[)}|cric ^dr*ctrl■•^^ 
hasj been neglected in English-speaking countries. I'osfer cniidnctt ; 
the current derived frmn tin' at mesphcia^ to wins spnaid ovm* a croit .c 
barlev. and claimed that he had ohtaiiu'd a greatly inert-ased vie]d. 

T1h‘ greatest devdopment, howevf-r, has takmi |dacr iii t}u‘ u-c 'C 
dynamos' and of towti supplies as ihc .omvf' of the (mrrciit.^ 'Fhe gnu r: 
method is to |)as,s the current through the primary of a coil, and liv ihy 
means to prodm-e a high tension ciinvnt in tiie serondary, hut ba ' 

cnrreiit is alternating in eharaclm* going first in one directi. m an : 

then in the otluT. Hy means of specially d(>signed valves t]i(‘ ciiiTe;': 
i.s allowed to pass in one. direcnon only, and the .alterations are eliir 
nated. Thii.s a potential of about. 100,000 volts is kept up in th(‘ ov- 
head wires, causing thmn to glow in the dark, and to di.-(diarge with 
slight, hissing noise, bireat care has to be taken with the insulation " 
the wires from the ground. 

The equipment is cosily, and tlu' wires .'^re a hindranco to far.^ 
operations. Mr. Britton, experimenting at. Chester, e.stiniates tlm c'^ ' 
of an insttallution for 24 acres at £300, with an annual upkeep of 
while a system for 300 aeres would cost Cl.oOO. Ibis estimate 
made in 1917, and the cost would be a great deal higher at the presn • 
time. (Enfjineer, vol. 124, page 74). 
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From this it will be seen that experimental work is greatly hampered 
l.y the fact that a elieap luid effeelive type of apparatus" is BOt yet 
available. 

Ill S]n1e of the heavy costs a gre^al niimbm' of rxpr/riinr-nts are still 
in progres.s, and the results are snflieiently striking to justify a great 
■leal more investigation. it ha.s only la-i'eiiily been di^covereri that the 
elToct of the discharge is not coniinesd to the area under the wire-. It 
.‘Xfeiids 30-40 yards on eitlier side in calm veeHther. httt if the weather 
is windy the influence extends sc^veral Imndn-d yards down wind. The 
control areas cannot th(‘reff)re he placed within hundred^ of yards of 
the experimental plot. In some of the earlier work riie control area.s 
were affected by the di.-charge, .and much (•OMindifUoiy evidence was 
obtained. The lh>ard of Agriculture tKnglaiid) has inve-tigated the 
matter, and the results obtained by reliable exiifwimentfms can scarcely 
be (jiicstioned. Some of the result, s are quoted liclow- - 

S. If. firitton. (’liester, England ('101''). 

Inercase in vield <if potatoe-^, ifiO p.u' i-ent. 

Khxtnr,>J ]yorhl. v.d. 73, p. TS3. 


Mis- Dudge on, Lincliideii. lluinfries iTal'-i. 


IncreascNl weight of gram. 40 jrer cent. 

Increased weight of straw, S8 |*er cciif. 

Kind of crop not stated. 

r r. vnl. 123. p. 4.b0. 


Potato(>s — 

V.irioty. 

Ringleader 
Windsor Ea-Hc 
(inlileii "Wonder . - 
(ireut Sefitt 

(’ost of a pp]i<‘iiUon. €1 (Id.; : 

Jounvi! Br>ird of Aori mo//v ( Kng\ ved, 23. p. 371 


lie: Tea.-e ]x-r 
2 t..n^ 4 (;W|, 

1 t ui 17 ewu 
13 c'vr. 

I !.m 1'1 ewr. 

aeia -. Ibro rs ready a week 


1\ Van Uievvliet. Pringsludm, (huumiuy i lOi-lV 

Increase for strawberries • ■ Kha per cent. 

Increase for luirlcy .. 

Increase for U et . , . • ^ 

1 nerease for beans . . ■ ■ 

K.rpcrimrri'il Sfofion licoord xvi., p. 557. 


\ewman, Salford Triors, Evesham (IStOfl-irUlV 
Area, ISH acres. 

Increase for wlieat .. •• 1'^^ 

Increase for barh\v . . . • 

increase for mangolds . . • • 

7’.hipjHe<'r, vol. T34, p. 74 (101 <). 
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The great majority of the oxyK'ri merits have yielded highly c- 
couragirig results, but a number of eases have occurred in which li; 
results have bcen*disappoiuting, and in wliieh the increased yield w; - 
not siitHcieiit to justify the expense of application. It is *gen(T;il|> 
agreed that, before the system can be recommended, more knowdcdiro ^ 
necessary on many points. The most suitable strength of diselntie. 
is not yet known, and the maniirial conditions and the effects on dii 
ferent types of soil are not undci-stood. Experiments are still in pr-i- 
gress with the object of throwing more light on to these points. 

The assumption underlying the work is that the passage of a sni.iH 
electric current through the plant is beneficial to it. and tends to incroasi' 
the yield and very often to lessen the time in whicli that yield is obtain- 
able. It is thought that there is nu optimal value for each specini 
plant concerned, and tliat this value is variable for ditfereut plants, an-l 
even for the same plant at different stage.s of its development. Pii!' 
rents in excess of these optimum values will cause harm. Electrilii d 
plants trans])ire more water, and are therefore liable to suffer if Umt- 
ment is continued in dry weather. The disease-resisting power of a 
plant is largely a function of its vitality— tlic more virile plants e-scap 
ing disease. Xumorous experimenters have observed that electrifii ! 
plant-s were freer from fungus diseases than others in the viciiiit^n 
Another advantage claimed is that the succeeding crop is also great* t. 
In addition, there are important differences in the quality of the ero]i - 
cereals showing a higher percentage of nitrogen compounds, and bi-*-*' 
an increase in sugar content. The experiments have until reccntlv 
aroused little more than local interest. About IIMO, Profes-or Piv.: 
lauer (a German), visited Mr. Xewman’s installation at Evesham, ai: ! 
was struck by the significance of the experiments. Having secured t;;- 
agency for the ay)paralns, he V(*ry soon sjmt in more ord^u’s fm* tiis:; 
there had been inquiries in Ifnglaial. Six sets *>f the Todge-Xewm.i , 
anparntus wore delivered and installed in various jiarts of (lorinany 
Reports .say that good results followed. Though excellent results Inrs 
been obtained from this metliod, the l-u-k of precise and definite kn iv 
ledge on many points leads to the eonclusion that there I^! not yet 
sufficiently strong case to warrant the general application of t!!> 
method to crop production. It is already known tliat dry conditi'Ci^ 
are quite unsuitable for its .succes.stul working, atid this in itself wnoi 
be a powerful argument against its ado])tion except in special easels ^ 
Australia. 

(6) Electro-Chemical Treatment of Seeds. 

Recent developments in this pha^e of electro-culture indicate to ' 
it is in this direction tliat we may expect the most j»ractical d<*v>’]'e- 
mentis to take place. It is ratlu-r ditliciilt to triu’c the history of d ■ 
subject, and it i.s probable tliat tlic work of tiiany of the pioneers u ! 
not receive much piihlicity. f^omo credit is due to the old ex|n f - 
men ter, Rerthelon, wlto electrified seeds by wrapping them in tinf o 
His treatment w'as not oiecfro-elumiieal ; still lie. arrived at. the ?a:; 
result— elect rifieil seeds— hy a different proce.ss. 

One of tlic foreiiio.^t workers along this line of development is M 
H. E. Fry (Dorset), whoso work has recently attracted n great deal 
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ittcntion. Tbc lucthod adopted is to pass a current tliroiigh. a solution 
11 which the seeds are immersed. ^ The . 0)11111011 is then drained off, 
,ind the seed's dried and sown within a month. Details of current, 
^olution, &c., are not disclosed. Mr. Tiw started bv sowing seeds in 
pots, and later in a garden plot, lie Lad some difficulty in per.niading 
:{ neighbouring farmer to plant some Ireaiod seed. The result? were 
so striking that they attracted the atteiuicu of other farmers, and in 
iOlS over 2,000 acres enihraciiig all 1yp:'5 of soil were sown with clectri' 
lied seeds by 500 farmers. The irureas- in yield ranged from 6 
hiishcls up to 10 binshch to the acre. Tiie Tritish Board of Agriculture 
aivostigatcd the matter, and reaped, threslicd, and weighed samples of 
■ he crops, and found an average increase of 10. .5 Imdiels per acre to the 
.•rc'lit of the elect rifiod .-end. The averairr' gain per acre of eleven 
i'antiers, after deducting tlio cost of tri-.'iriiient. wa.s £4 1.^^. These 
Ogures arc so extraordinary a.s to caiio' drci’n's to tlieir correctness. 
Imf they can he accepted without the Ijo-itation, coming, as 

r’icv do, from the Britisli Board of Agrn-nlpir •. and from expert 5 , repre- 
-.•nting various agricultural socielic', wii i -jporvised the woik. 

.Vot only was the yield vastly increa-'.'d, hni t^*e quality of the grain 
.'.as superior. The bushel weighed 1 !•:> 4 ]h.-. heavier, was of 
’.(■ilcr milling quality, and produced Ics.- 'df;;! and more tlour. 

Am even more ini]Hirtaiit effect is lo he toiijo.l in the Increa.-e of 
la-sistance to rust and other fungus di-case.s. Tliis was also observalde 
the use of the overhead discharge already noted. There wa.^ also 
.-111 increase in the quantity and quality of Tiie straw\ which tillered out 
i"-tter, and wans invarialtly longer, stouter, and stronger, and l'‘'S liahle tu 
I'O blown down by storms. It seems to he .1 very extraordinary thing 
ihat the mere passing of an electric current ihrongh a .solution contaiu- 
h'lg the .'st'eds should so profoundly affect their vital functions as to 
'tinmiate germination, growth, resistance to di'Jease, earline-s of ma- 
lunty, and even to luodity the quality oi tlic grain roid straw produced. 

A great deal of experiiuent.al work is '^idl necessary, and the proper 
tv«'atinent for each kind of seed and for earh (vpe ol soil can only be 
i.-termlned hy long series of experiments thi'ijUgli a period of vears, 
I. veil with the present knowledge the proecS' can he regard;’d as estab- 
idied in England. The olllcer in ehai'gc of American interest'^ in 
Britain after a tour of inspection advised his Government to 
! wf' immediate trials made in every State of the Union, 

The cost of tin* app;.ratu.< required is tmt great, and its handling 
ver/ simple. The sv>fem devised hy iMr. hry is known as the AAol- 
'hyn process, and is protected by patent rig.it:. 

i'ixperi merits v.'cre carried out hy a Mr. Builcrworffi in South Aus- 
'vdia years before Fry started to work. He obtained .striking results, 
O '! planted out a eonslderablo area witli treated wheat. Mr. Butter- 
'•"rth died before the crop wais harvested, and tlie re.sults are not 
b' nwn. Mr. Chas. Barclay, Cornoy Boint, South Australia, is also 
' d to have increased his yield 40 per eent. on 00 acres, but no further 
’■' "ults are available. Experiments were ahso carried out at the H.awkes- 
■' fv Agricultural College by passing a current tlirough the ordinary 
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copper siilpliate pickling solntion. Though Mr. Fry’s work has ai 
tracted so iimch attention as opening up a new phase of the subject, jt 
must not be forgotten that he was preceded by many years by sever;:’ 
Australian experimenters. 

The attention of those interested in the subject is directed to ^ 
full-page article in the Sydney Mail, 25th February, 1920. It gives 
an account of results obtained by a correspondent in experiments witli 
various vegetables. It also mentions the case of a lady experinientir 
in Queensland who used a current generated by running the lighting 
gear on her car. A further account of the subject appears in tin- 
February number of the Journal of the Institute of Science and 
Industry. Numerous inquiries have boon made for information as ti, 
the solution to be used and its strength, the time of application ^'f tli' 
current and its strength, but an exhaustive search through the literaiur.- 
bearing on the subject does not disclose these details so that tho^c il 
sirens of experimenting must either wait till details are available 
start off as original ex]ierinienters. Fxperiitieuts are at present heirm 
conducted at the Hiirnlcy School of liorlieulture and i’riinary Acm- 
cultnre. 

A book- -A Muuuul of Klectro-Chruiical I reafnient of Seeds, by I)r. 
C. L. i^[orcie^ — is at ])r(‘sent in course of publication, and it is expecTu] 
that when it is available* it will di^closo the details of tlie prac(‘s.'. 

EXPLANATION OF RESLLr5. 

biome al tempt was made in 1747 to explain tlic results olUained ev 
Dr. Maiitbray in tin* preceding year. While in:niy of the ob-ervatne.-- 
made situ'c tiieii arc* niidoubtedly eorrect, it cannot be said that an^' 
satisfactory explanation has yet been joit forward. The eh-.T]-; 
stimulus causes imu’ca-ed transpiration trom plants niul fruils. In*!: ' 
earlv observers as-'i'iln'd iiie results to the neeelf'rated motion of the <“ h 
sap !)irough the plants. Otliers consider that electricity renders eeHam 
soil collet it iienl-i ntorf* soluble, but tlii- tiogleets the fact that seed< I'C’i 
ho stiniubited ap:at Irnm the sod. 

Bain.s, in a recent work, conchules that the iho of ]nw (deelro-iiict v 
forces in agrieultnre and ll«;rienllni-e is in aecstrd with natural hr'.', 
as these currents are always dowing, and >light increases a]q)lii*d in t-c 
right way at the riglit tiini’ may result in some l>en(‘fit. 

Other re(a*iit observers ascribe tie* re-ult to increa.s(*d aeration of i c 
.soil, the prodnctiriti of minute quantities of nitrie aeid and the stliuui.!- 
tion of hcacterial a'*tivity. None of tliese factors would he op(‘ra!:’'' 
in the ca.se of elrctro-chemierdly treated seeds. 

It mn.st be renuonla-red that wo are applying a very little nnderst *1 
force to an organism the interior and essential proee.s.se.s of which arr 
still largely unknown to us. The outstanding fact seems to he th it 
electricity, provided the current is not too great, no matter wliat 
source may be, and no matter what mode of application is ad<»pf; h 
cxercise.s a stimulating cfTect on germination, growth, and matun ai 
of plants, but the reasons for it are mainly shrouded in mystery. 


• 'fhi* bnok I* now Jivnilfib’c. 
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SOME PHASES OF POOLING.* 

By U. CrOLve, hxporl^ Sti j<t r>n(f:nfh/ni. 


Duri/jg the last few vears pooling of priiiiai-y produces ijas bceji 
adopted luore or hers throiiglHiut tlie ''diolo civilized world. Circiim- 
.'tauces arisijig out of the war ju.'! ifictl iijis jectliod of daaliiur for the 
fjjue being. Jt iii’.glit liu'.e Laaui Hi)]K.i''iM»* O) ii;ivc ari’ai)-re;( i'*)r tlio 
sale of our siirplu.s wool, grain, dairy jiruilucc, nieat, kc., without 
Itringing into lavi^tfiice uiganizaliojis vwrv uao is nuw 

faniiliar, some ot wlicli :ijj]j(*ar to iiavr takf-n ]-•'«! 

1 he time is now ripe to consider t*'C L't-ucrallv and in detail, 

if it ha.“ been iuund advaiitagcjus in any r -OMc-. ihe sy-Kuii -sliordd be 
coniinued, and If [H'oved liannfni or Mmavi-s^ary. the souuer 
it dropped the bettor. Of cuuitse. ii may i>c d-’^iraide to eontiiiue 
jiouling for a time, or ])erhaps altogei.hi-r. v.i'l] om: c-mm'/dity. and leS' 
desirable, or even j.tcriiicioas, with otber classes of good.s. 

1 here are many plia.-es of jHtoliiig, ami eartain forms of it would. I 
.•onsid(U', beneiit ]o-imary pr.jdiiei rs if jmi irni -tporati-m. I'j!- Hmu.iice, 
jii Canada, the 'wlieaf is {.Mndcd wlien It r^a •k"^ lijc .'■ilos, ami store v,ar- 
.lilts given (lie profjurm- af o’dimr i*‘ 'kc ai,id(' of ^v!n>aT delivered. It 
is likfly lliat in tiine iMuding of this kind will k'-t'o::;,. junt,. irmiHrah iia* 
World over. Jt woiiM be an advatiiim--, too, if fruit-yrower.' noohd 
'heir fniil for (wport, 

I have no doubt of tlie iiei-c.'^'ity f a' >->G-i;)l:s:iing t'Xpi.iri pai-king 
df‘|H">ts in every large fruit-growing eenirr, whciv. for e-\am)ih‘. all the 
.r>inatliaiis eould l>e graded a M-unling ii^ (pialitv ai.<i v’/c. ]ci>-ked and 
'tait away under the nami* of lim district or regiso rc- 1 bran 1. Likowi't- 
with other v:irlcti(*s. !f tliis w(‘re doiir. higlicr ]>rii-ts wuld be realize! 
ill the e.xjmrt m:irkot>, and thus c;ic!i and -ocry fruit-growi-r concerned 
Would beimtit. 'I'o aive Simir i<lea of i.: niram. relorcnro may co 

mad(‘ to the first .•;hipmenr tliis pa.^t .^ ais'in. The -.s. BonJa Took a 
loial of 50.000 oase.>, under PiO dilJcrrKt With a co-operative 

pooling sy.<^!eni .sndi a.- has htam ado[Ci'd bv iko ( 'ajifornian Fruit 
Crowers’ Exchange and the 'W-'stern Ikodtia Exchange, the major 
ji'iilion of thi.'^ shipment could have hern shipped under about ten 
brands, and under imrnial conditions liigii. r jiriccs w-nild !>e roalizcdt. 

However, it hs not these aspect^ of ]'o.ding that T e'']'‘ 0 cial]y desire to 
bring under your notice jnst now. hhiu are all well .sware of the 
persistent elTorts recently tnade in all the States of tlie (^ouiinoiiwoalth 
to maintain pooling in some form or another In coniioxiou with the 
'‘xport and .«ai(' of the .■^nr'j^lus dairy jirodnce of Ainiralia. 


l.)lSAI)V.\N r.MiF..'^ OF PoOI.IM; Hr ITVK. 

At the Confenuice of (lie Putter and t heese Factory Managers 
Association in HU'^, T pointed out flnu by pooling the siir])lns butter 
‘T the Commonwealth for export to the Imivrial Covornment and fixing 
the local price at an almost uniform level the year round, winter dairy- 
mg was diseouragc^l. 


• read at the Convention of Ihe Chambt'f of .tcrlcutture «t Port Fairy, 24th June, 1926. 
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To produce butter in the winter time involved the eiillivation of 
land, purchase of seed, harvesting of fodder crops, and labour in feeding 
cows. Furthermore, cows artificial!}' fed in the winter did not give as 
good a yield as when producing in the spring and summer. The work 
of dairying in cold, wet weather, wlicri the days were short, was not, 
attractive, and it cost anything from 50 to 100 per cent, more to produc< 
each pound of butter at that time of the year ns it did in the spring 
months. Consequently, dairymen altered their former policy of leaving 
some of the cows to come into milk in the winter, and arranged ]iiattcr> 
so as to bring as many of their cows as possible into full profit in lin- 
early spring, and thus get the best return during the most favorabh 
.season of the year. They also refrained from the cultivation of fodder 
crops for winter dairying. 

At the 1919 Conference, this phase of the industry was further 
enlarged upon, and I stated that owing to the eonlrol and regulation of 
prices of dairy products as compared with other primary industries, 
land that was previously used for dairying had been largely diverted to 
the production of meat, w*ool, and other more profitable uses. 

It appears that this transformation is not confined to Victoria, a< 
the following figiires will show: — 

In 1911-12 there was a surplus of 45,000 tons of butter exported 
from the Commonwealth after fully supplying local requirements; 

In 1917-18 the surplus exported w’as 31,500 ton?; 

In 1918-19 the surplus exported was 16,400 ton?; 
and for this season, 1919-20, it will be little more than 8,850 tons. 

The less favorable sea^^ons are to some extent accnuntahle for tlr 
falling off, and to a very minor extent the diversion of milk into eon- 
densed, concentrated, and dried form i? responsible. The chief cans- 
is due to the utilization of land fonncrly nserl for <Iairying for rnor. 
profitable purposes. 

As compared with pre-war times, the price of butter is higli, and 
generally considered satisfactory. It must be remembered that tli- 
prices of everything else are also high, and if a farmer can make a rnon 
profitable use of his land than by dairying, it h folly to devise inean- 
of stopping him from doing ?o. 

It is becoming more univor=:a]ly recognised that no one section should 
be singled onl for contird and regulation to th^ir disadvantage in ordr: 
to benefit the rest of the community, and if price-fixing is to become iln 
order of the dav, it should he made to applv all round. Such a policy, 
however, would involve tlie cutting nff of essential .supplies wliicli 
perhaps could not bo made to yield tlielrcost of production, and imported 
commodities would be particularly afftn'tod. It would be futile 
approach the Fnglish, American, or Japano.se manufacturer for con; 
rnoditie.s at a fixed percentage above prcwvar r<ates, if .mcli manufai- 
turers could dis]>ose of their Avhole production el-owliorc at tlio presen 
world’s market prices. 

PnOMXO AS IT Af-KKCTS ViCTORTA. 

It 13 not generally rcognised that Victoria enjoys a more natur:i' 
season for production than any of the otlior States of the Oommon 
wealth. TI.sually, the .spring arrives in Aiigtist-September, with . 
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growing surplus above local requirements. Some of this early surplus 
has to be sent to the northern States regularly every year to meet their 
shortage, and export overseas immediately foUou's. The peak of the 
season occurs in the month of November, after wliieh production gradu- 
ally declines, until the export season end.s about March. 

With Now South Wales the height of the season is experienced a 
month or six weeks later; whilst in Queensland, the new season’s surplu.s 
butter is available still later, and the lieight of the season there is not 
reached until after the New Year— and sometimes late as Fehruarv 
and even March. 

This means that the \ ic tori an ex{jur!> more naturally, or seasonably, 
meet the time of greatest scarcity in the United Kingdom when pric^ 
are highest. New South Wales docs not enjov such^a high range of 
values owing to meeting a falling market; Queensland fares still worse 
m this respect. The exports from that State frequently overlap the 
heavy spring supply of dairying coiintrie.- in the Northern Hemisphere 
when prices are at their lowest level. Tt has been found in normal 
years more profitable to store the surplus in Queensland at the end of 
the season till the beginning of the nt-xt export season. 

Taking the exports to the Uni ted Kingdom fr.rm the three States 
immed for the sea.sons 1011-15, 19]5-lo, and 1913-14, and applying the 
ruling price periodically for dtdiverics nn ihe laiired Kingdoin market 
from each State, it will be found that if the butter had been pooled, as 
has been done for the last few years. \ ictorian producers would have 
lost £<7,^00 for the three seasons iiicntiuned, and the northern States 
fcliietly. (Queensland') w’ould have hren the gainers to tlm ext-uit of 
£77.0t)0. 

Ihe earlier season of productimi in 'Victoria for the three seasons 
prior to the war gave producers of thi> Srato nn advaiitage of more than 
£55,000 per annum over t!]o nonliern .'^lare-. Tr is therefore jiot .a 
matter for surprise that the northern States have fallen in with the 
proposal for a eoniiniiancp of the pooling sy.^tom. but it would he 
astonishing indeed it tlm Vict(>rian dairvjnen agreod to the suggestion. 

Ihe trade in tinned butter for tlie East is entered for chiefly by 
Victoria, nohviflisfaiiding the fact that the northern States of New- 
South Wales and Queensland are mere favourably situated geographi- 
cally, and have tin' further ndvaniagr of a better steamer <?prviee ami 
marketing facilities through the Ihn’ns-ridlp organizatio]i, whose 
steamers do not lift prodnr(‘ at ^[elhonrne. 

The tinned hniter trade was drochnn'i! hv the enterprise of Victv>riaii 
exporters, and coiitiiuies to he held by them. 

About S4 per cent, of the butter exp.oried in tins is shipped from 
Victoria, and for ;; considerable time past 5d. per lln more ha? boon 
received for such butter above the co'^t of tins and lu'enaration tlmn for 
other export hiilter. rroducer? have Imd that advantage intercepted, 
as the increased price had to ho paid into the Poo], and it is not yet 
very clear whether Vietoriau prodneers will receive llie large percentjigo 
of the di.stribntion whicli they are entitled to enjov. 

Some time ago a ju-oposal was made to standardize the butter of the 
Commonwealth bv providing for one quality similar to that in Denmark, 
and the nntionnlization of the product by the adoiflinn of a national 
brand. This meant one standard and ( no brand for .Vustralian butter. 
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Now, if standardization wore inttnidod to apply to compo.sition, it 
might be pointed out that it k alrc.ady provided for in the Corninoret.- 
Regulations which have booit in operation for the Inst fourteen years. 
Such being the case, it must have been meant to apply to quality only. 

The following table gives particulars of the ([uality of butter 
exported from Victoria for twelve years, and it ennblos any one to .see 
what such a proposal would nieiui. It was not nientioru'd where the 
mininiuin line was to be drawn. Tf at 02 points, then 42 per cent, of 
butter previously exported would have betai cfindeiiiiied as m>t bciinr 
eligible for the export trade. Should it he at 00 points, the iiereontEtge 
would bo 20 per cent.; and, if drawn at S8 points, 12 per C(aii. : — 


Oratle. 



No. 

IVrci’iitAue. 

Superfine, 00 



4,226 

0-07 

OS .. 



162,720 

2 ' tl6 

07 



226,993 

3-71 

0.') 



315, .530 
609,590 

1,319,074 

; 5 ’ 16 

0'96 

“ 21.500, 

1st Gi iule, 04 . . 



093,810 

1133 

03 . . 



730, SIL’ 

11-93 

02 . 



822,0)49 

13-43 

91 . 



675,723 

11 -ai 

90 . , 



032,13.7 

3, .7.75,119 

; 10-32 

^ - - 58.05% 

2nil Grade, SO 

SS . . 

ST . . 

SO . . 

.. 85 . . 

S4 . . 

83 , . 



242,177 

2!>2,031 

183,00)8 

123,787 

105,112 

80,614 

09,172 

1,100,161 

3- 95 

4- 79 

2-99 

2 -(12 

1 -72 

1-40 

1-14 

18.07% 

3rd Grade, 82 . . 


i 

48,583 

0*79 

81 . 



27,148 

0-44 

80 .. 



20,303 

0-33 

70 .. 



10,005 

: 0 17 

78 



7,7IK) 

0-13 

77 .. 



7,25.3 

! 0-13 

76 .. 



6, .587 

i 010 

75 , . 


"1 

2,431 

130,732 

0 04 

1 ^.13% 

Pa-stry 


!- 

i 

12,054 1 

j 

0,123,440 1 

Average Grade, 0. 19% 
91-61 

100% 


Dairymen and butter factory managers do not make bad butter from 
preference. Tt often happens through circumstances that cannot 
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controlled. J o make a hard-and-fast rule, and to adhere to it, would be 
disastrous in many ways. Dairymen be grinning on a small scale, and 
all those living long distances from factories, or where the roads are bad 
would be severely handicapped. Most of them would have no ehance 
of making a beginning, and developing their operations to dinaensions 
whieli would warrant their taking greater care, and making more 
frequent (hdiveries of their cream to butter factories. Even in estab- 
lished dairying centres less butter would he jirodneed than has been the 
case. 

The same conditions do not exi<t all over a small .State like Victoria 
and they differ even more widely in tljc stretch from Cairns down to 
Hobart, and across to Adelaide. 

What is wanted is encoiirageinrn? ^lid educaiioii. 

If a uniform standard for quality wurc fixed at anv point, it would 
desti*oy any inducement to nianuf:ictiire a verv superior article. This 
statement is not fuiinded on tlmmy; a re.-ulr ha> actually lieen 
encountered in connexion with the price-fixing for the local trade for the 
last few years. 

IMany of th(‘ butter f;!(‘ff>rv niatiaaei'S 0 [u nlv -tat • ili.at tbev will 
not go to the ox])ciiH' of jeistcuri/ation so long a- tliev no more for 
the .'iupiTior arti('le than for biitier wliicli jn-t complies with the 
^t:uHlar(] for the various prices fixed. Why, lliev ask, should thev 
produce a butter tor the b'cal iiiarkt ? Wdrih 94 or 05 poiip- if no more 
(•ail be procured tur it tliaii jdr 92-poirit l)utter!' And similar questions 
regarding the hover graded may also ho a-^ked. 

Kroui experience gained during and -iuci^ w.ir. s!nnd;ir'r7:ition 
stands for ni'-di'K'rity — as far as :1m local market io enneerm-d. all 
iueentive to exi-el has Imeii largcdy destroyed. 

Witli regard to the laaamt prop"-al for a national bi'au-l, it mav be 
menlioned that everv jtackage of butt-er which ha- lef: Australia 
during the last fourteen sea.sons was liraiided, as required bv 
tlu' (bunmerec licgulations, wl;]i ilu word ** AI S I U.VLl A.” 
'I'his l>rand lias acquired a good-will during the ]>criod nmn- 
lioiied. In additi'm. the war secured to Australia recognition 
ami a nquiiafloii iiiesliinablo valm ''aroueb'-nt the wb-do eicilnunl 
v.nrid. Al! men] Imtier i- fiirtber marked ‘M '( )M VOX W K ALTH OE 
Al’S'l'KALlA AlVMtOVKO FOlt KXrOltl.” A national brand 
with a.'i aequired re|miation is tluuefoi'c already in existence, ami it i? 
ditHcult to understund what i> meant ai lids ^Tagt bv tlio adoption of a 
national lirami — iinli^ss tlie intent ii'm is make a 'diange or have only 
one brand covering llm butter from all iminiiiaetiirers ami State?. 

Such a step would d('stroy ibar Ihaliliv rivalry between produeer?. 
mauufacturers, ami f'tiitcs, wbicb is the true Hie of auv industry. Aus- 
tralia lins boon likened to Denmark. :imi it is suggested that one brand, 
and a iiumb<‘r to imlicate the inanutaeturer. would be sutheient. Such 
a pro|>osal might be worthy of some « 'm-iderali<»n if it Avere intended 
to apply io a section only of the AVestern IHstrict of Victoria, with 
unifom conditions and the same area as Denmark; but if applied 
to the whole of Victoria, where conditions vary so much, it Avonid be 
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found impracticable. It is, therefore, so much more out of the question 
when intended to apply to the wliolo of Australia. 

The so-called standardization and nationalization are only phases of 
tlm pooling system. For some time past every inducement has been 
offered to dairymen in Australia to agree to a continuation of pooling' 
in some form or another. Those who have not a reputation for pro^ 
ducing a superior article, nor any ambition to do so, would readily agree 
to the scheme; whilst, oji the other h.ind, people with individuality and 
independence will give the proposal a wide berth. 

There is another matter to whiedj I would like to refer that perhaps 
does not come under the heading of “ Pooling.’’ Tliat is, the proposal to 
extend Commonwealth control over the production and manufacture of 
dairy produce. Offieialh", the State Department of Agriculture has 
been so far entirely in the dark, but for some lime ]iast it has been a 
matter of overy-day knowledge that the Commonwealth proposes to 
undertake the control of production and maniifactiire of dairy i)rodiicts 
for export. These matters have hitherto been administered by the 
States, and as has recently been announced by tlie Minister for Agri- 
culture, all !lio milk, two-thirds of the butter (average for a number of 
year.s pa.^t), and fonr-fiftlis of the cheese produced arc consumed locally. 
Its production and maiuifactnre are necessarily under State control 
through the Health, Pure Cood, aT)d Dairy Prodiicls Acts. The Dairy 
Produce Act reccJitlv passed in Victoria comes into operation cu Isf 
July. 

This past .season, the proportion of butter produced iiT tin* (‘oiu- 
monwealth which has been con-umed locally amounted to seven-eighths; 
therefore the quantity available for export and corning under Common- 
wealth control now represents only one-eighth of the production. 

Thus the intention is to duplicate services and the cost for .same, the 
whole of which no doubt will have to he borne hv dairymen and no one 
else. VH] at ever dairymen in oth(‘r States do in regard to this proposal, 
it is expected that all sections of the industry in Victoria will see to it 
that unnecessary overlapping and dujdication at their expense will not 
take place. It would be infinitely !>etter if the details of inspection 
under the Commerce Act foi export were again int tis;;d i iV’ ^ta''' 
The States carried out tliese duties .satisfactojlly for vixirs. I .i 

Commonwealth could confine its efforts to gciicral supi-rvisiou arcl 
administration, and take up r!mcli'ne(‘ded reseaiadi work. if tnis were 
done, it would lie better for the imlustrv and the export trade. 

Thv. artificial conditions imposed on the dairy.ing industry by I lie 
Commonwealth during the last few years are mainly responsible for tlm 
decline in production and quality. Obviously, the first, step towards 
bringing about a revival should be the removal of these* restrictions, ami 
not an un warranter! duplication of legislative effort. 

With the great falling-nff in production in Kiirope tlirnugh the 
decimation of dairy herds, a unique opportunity exists for the develop- 
ment of the dairying industry in the Commonwealth, and at no period 
was it more necessary to give it all tin* encouragement possible. 
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SOME FRENCH SWEET WINES. 

THE SWEET WINES OF SOUTH-WESTERN FRANCE. 

By F. (Ic (Sisfella, (jovcniment VHtcuUuriH. 

( (.'oiitiiiued from ll.j.j 

The best known wines of south'WO'tuni France are those of the 
department of Gironde, which for quiuiFiy ai'-nc u-mtlly ranks third 
among the wine-growing departments of Franfe— as regards quality it 
holds an even higdicr jdace, seeing tlnii i: yieiJs, ia addirioii to many 
more ordinary wines, tlie clarets of .\1 c {hi- aiit] Sr. Kmilirui and the 
white wines of Sauternes and Grave.-. The .-weet wines of Sauternes 
(dealt with elsewhere) are considered, at leri't in France, to he the 
^'hoieest of all fruity white wines. 

Tho neighboiiriiig departments also gr.iw wine in n^.^pi'Ctahle 
quantity — mo.=t of them, in fact, produce many tinje- inuch the 
r<ital wine yield of the Commonweali]i. The great bulk i.- of the msual 
ligljt dry type, mainly vin onlinain- with a certain propniiioii of 
f'hoieer wines, but here and there locaiiiic’- are to lie found, the name of 
which has .since time immenjorial Ik'^oi yvnonynious with .something 
quite di.«tinet. These special wines, thoiigli litile known mu^ide of 
France, an? often most interesting, several nf them are distinctly 
sweet, a few are inten.«ely so, though ihey u-ually jirc.-enr a ivlatively 
low alcohol .^trengtl]. Xot the lea-t interesting of these ai\‘ ihe 
partially-fermented wines known a.- MacaSam ui* fnvnadu:, which 
^(.mstitute a type ab.solutely unknown in Kngli-h-sjioaking countries, and 
which, incidentally, give a rude blow t'l many wotild-be eriiic- of Au-- 
tralian wine, wito are .so prone to impugn the wlndeoamene-s of our 
wines on tlto grounds of insuflieicnt age. Ifow often do we bear it 
-tated by .telf-coii.^tituted mentors that the great fault of .\iiitralian 
wine is insuflicicnt maturation — that young wine i.' rank jioisoii. dm.? 
-\go in wine does not neims.-arily con-Mtute whoIesoniene.S', nor Is 
ah'onee of age injurioii,-. .\ge uiulonbreily renders ('criain wine.s more 
palatable, but others again do not iK'netii by hoigthy keeping. A high- 
grade clang is undrinkable under four it five years* storage in wood, 
and continues to improve for many year.^ in liottle. Furgundles mature 
much more rapidly, wliilst vin ordinaire, the < verv-dav beverage of 
Fi’ance. is drinkable at a few montlis <>]d : it is at its be-t at twelve 
months, after which it shows lit tie or nm f'arrber improvenieiir ; and 
vt't thi= is probably the most wholesome wine rlie world produces I 

Macadam wines, as will be seen below, are consumed even before 
the corn]detioii of fermentation, and yet such extrenie newiiess Irn^ 
no injiirIou.s effect on the health of the consniner; on the contrary, it 
held in many quarters tliat the yeast celU still in suspension in the 
new wine liavo a positive medicinal value. 

The present review of the sweet wines of France wonhi be incom- 
plete without a description of tlic loading typos grovn in South-western 
France, which are in the order of their imponance: — 

], The sweet wines of Dordogne 1 depart ment—l\[oiiba?.illac, 

2, Those of Tarn Department — ^Ga iliac, Albi, Arc. 

3. Those grown in the Department td’ Hasses, Pyrenees, such 

as Juran^on (near Pan). 
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The Sweet Wines of Dordogne. 

(For the following ven/ interesting description of the wines oi 
this region I am indehied to Mr, M. d'Arhlag Burneg, who for several 
years resided in this remarkable district, and is therefore tvell qualifw) 
to write at first hand concerning it,) 

Monbazillac. 

One of the most picturesque vine-growing districts in France \s 
the Vnlley of the Dordogne. That portion where the river ceases to 
be the dividing lines between two adjoining Departments, and where the 
whole valley becomc.s included in the Department of Dordogne, con- 
stitutes the Arrondissinent of Bergerac. Though this ancient town 
is familiar to modern English ears through the play of Cyrano <le 
Bergerac, the whole Province of Guienne was for a very lengthy 
I>eriod an appanage of the Crown of England through inheritunee 
The antiquarian finds relies of English rule in evidence throughout the 
south-west of France, while the tourist is struck by the frequency of dog- 
called ‘‘Talbot.” This is explained as being the name of the Englidi 
General, Lord Shrewsbury, who was killed at the battle of Castilloii 
in the Valley of the Dordogne. Tlio defeat of the English army ;u 
this battle (145‘1) led to the co]n[>leto loss of all French territory to tie 
English. 

As far back a.s 1352 the wlin'-prodin'ing district of Bergerac wa- 
described as consisting of the parishes .-urroudlng ^ronhazlllac on the lef* 
hank of the Dordogne, and these extending to Sic. Fny and Montravei m; 
the right hank. For several centuries the name of ^ronbazillac ha- 
been given to a sweet wliite wine of world-wide fame produced in tin- 
neighbourhood. Holland has been for many years by far the large-- 
foreign buyer of this wine, which in good years cun be cla.-sc<l as om 
of the sweetest wines made in any part of the worll. and, therefore, 
strictly a liqueur wine for u«e at dessert only. It is probable that tin- 
extreme sweetness was the means of resirieting the popularity of thi.- 
wine, as tlie demand for moderately sweet types has grown in leu]!- 
and bounds. The average yield of all wine-, hath retl ami wldte, fi'oii. 
the Bergersie district av(u*ages about fi,00i),00() gallons. Of thi.s, :n 
lea.-t two-thirds is red wirin, mainly a big fii]M)oflied claret much songb 
after by merchants for blending, ov.’Ing to its great dojUb of (mIou; 
and softness on tlie palate. These wines are, in fact, more akiii I ' 
Burgundy in type, though not in flavour, as the Pinot grape is no- 
grown, but only the best varieties of the Modoc. In point of quality, 
the white wines can be dividetl into four groups- 

1. Monbuzillae — sweet liqueur wine. 

2. Cote Mon travel — sweet table wine. 

3. Macadam — sweet mwv wine. 

4. Bergerac— dry table wine. 

Monbazillac is produced in much the smallest quantity of tho' 
groups, owing chiefly to the great care needed in its preparation, a- 
well as to the reduced yield.s conse/]uent upon the method of productior 
This is worthy of detailed description, since the methods employe! 
permit the production of a sw^eet wine of the highest class without tb" 
use of added spirit or any adulteration. As far back as 1774 tb 
keeping of bees was expressly forbidden in districts producing swe ' 
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wines, so that honey might not he nsed as an adulterant. Mouhazillac 
is conspicuous among the white wirn-s of the south-west of France for 
the complete absence of any taste of sulphur, which too frequently 
spoils, to many palates, the most famous Sautenies and Graves. The 
varieties of grape grown are white Sauvignon, Sernillon, and Miisca- 
delle. This latter variety has, so far, not la.a^n introduced to Australia, 
;i]id must not be confused with Miiscadet, 

Miiscadelle, or Miiscade, is a tliin-.-kinticd white grape wiili a slight 
Muscat flavour of the same type as ( 'iia-r-las Miisque and ^fiiseat de 
Jesus. The flavour is totally diiferent from that of Brown Muscat 
or Gordo, and lias been likened to tlii- perfnnie of orange dowers. 
Although we here find the same three varieties which are characteristic 
of the Saiiternes vineyards Sauvignon jdantru] in the proportion of 
about one-fifth to two-fifths of each of r]ie other varieties. The soil 
is rod clay in which is found flint and limt-tone. 

Vintage takes place very late, hy whicli time most advanced 
maturity has been attainel. At I^a^t two or three pickings are the 
rule, that only grapes wliich have ivaelied absolute maniriry are 
gathered. The necessity for going o\er the vineyard several times is 
caused hy the vagaries of the ell mat r. A hot siimm-U' followed by a 
dry vintage season ii]varia])Iy means hne-qinality wine.s. In tlie Valley 
of tlie Dordogne very heavy dews ari; n^ual in the vintage season, .such 
as we seldom see in Au.=tralian vineyard These alTect the ap|K*ar- 
aticos of the grajies and permit a fiinmis growth, called noble rot. upon 
the bunches, dist integrating ilie skin, allowing w.ater of tlie berrv to 
evaporate, and so concentrating the must. The sugar-strength is 
phenomenally high, and 20" Beaiime -aid to be commonly alujined. 
In fact, local writers often quote evt-n a liigher figure than this in 
favorable .?eason.«, and tliey claim Monbaziiiae to be tbe sweetest nauiral 
wine in the world, a claim which finds jii-tification. as the sweetness 
is certainly excessive, alfhongli it di'cs ii<'! reach the almost treaciy or 
semi-solid type of sweetm^.^^ met wifli in some Australian wines. The 
dilference is [irobably due to a ditff-'ivnt proportion of aedds, in which 
An.-traliaii sweet wines are sometimes detirient. causing tliem to appear 
'■weeter than fliey tanally are. I'he iiaini; I >pu’;!-s:rc;igih cf M"nba/:l!at‘ 
I' between 20 and 27 per cent, of proof spirit a.s a general nile. though 
higher figinvs have been found — the suirar-strength of the wine would 
thus h(^ very high indeed in favorable ye;irs--betwee]) d' atid S" 
Beaume, 

Shallow, wooden, basket-shaped boxes are used for picking, so that 
> Ml falling berries drop into them and are not lost, as they frequently 
arc in Australia. The.se boxes are em|>tied into light wooden tubs, 
which are carried on a man's neck and »houlders. by means of a str.aw 
and wooden fr.aine, to the end of the row, where they are tipped into 
the larger tubs on the dray.®. 

Grapes gathered .at sindi a state of advanced maturity require no 
crashing, and arc taken Jinvt to the press. The juice is run into 
wooden vats of about 400 to 500 gallons' capacity; the last pressings 
are kept aoparate, and produce second-qn.ality wines. It is allowed to 
’^ediinent in the vats until the thick crust which forms on the surface 
begins to crack. ThD process, tenned Icvage (rising), is peculiar to 
the district, and is followed with the utmost care. The wine is con- 
•tanlly watched by a skilled eellannan, who calls assistance at any hour 
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of the night or day to draw off the must at the exact stage chosen, aij4 
to run it into freshly-sulphured hogsheads. At this stage it is almo.-'i 
brilliant. The crust aud lees are most scrupulously separated from th< 
clear must, and are bagged and filtered, and added to the last pressings. 
The principle of this process is yr^ast starvation, vhieh permits tin* 
retention of a maximum amount of sugar in the wine until the tim^* 
when the cold of winter completely checks fermentation. No \o.t\ 
violent fermentation ever takes place. Should it do so by chance, the 
wine is forthwith counted as spoiled, and not of fine quality. Thii 
slow fermentation at a vqry low temperature continues for several 
weeks. The ancient method was to then fill up the hogsheads to the 
bung aud wait until the wine cleared before racking. Modern met hod i 
interpose a preliminary rucking into welhsulphured clean casks the 
moment that the first fermentation ceases. The wine becomes briglu 
during the winter, and is at once racked. It i.s again racked before tln^ 
temperature rises in the spring. The peculiarity of these wines u 
that for the first two or even three years they ferment a little in the 
spring. By the fourth year this tendency must have totally disap- 
peared, and bottling eventually takes place during the winter of thf 
fourth year. Although Monbazillae improves rapidly in bottle, and 
can be consumed when five years old, yet it also stands a great age 
Wines over 60 years old were not uncommon before the war, thougii 
these were said to have been recorkt'd several times. Common local 
tradition is to the effect that Monbazillae destroys corks very rapidly 
From the above it will be seen that the method of production is verv 
costly and conducive to very small yitdds, while the method of maiiu 
facture has obvious difficulties. In the first place, temperature pla\- 
a most important part, as it may dry up the berries into raisins. 
Invariably have the wines turned out superlative when this ha.^ 
occurred. In wet seasons the result is deplorable, and the writer has 
witnessed the misery of persistent rain ruining a fine croji almost oti 
the point of maturity. High temperatures in the cellar are alinoo 
unknown, for the reason that the vintage season is so much inm'c 
retarded than it is with us in Australia. When they do occur, th-: 
wines ferment more rapidl.?, and do not retain the same delicacv :i' 
when fermented at a normally low temperature. It is quite question 
able whether it would be possible to produce the highest quality winc't 
of this type if fermented at the tern [jcratn res common in Australia. 

Monbazillae is certainly among the most perfumed wines with tli- 
most pronounced bouquet in the world. With the single exception 
sherry all .such are fermented at a very low temperature. It woul 
appear as though this low temperature of fermentation wore essentia' 
for the production of this fine development of bouquet. On the olhi 
hand, the frequent failure, either partial or complete, to roach even 
moderate standard of quality i.s such as to render vinegrowing in tb 
climate of the south-west of France a doubtful commercial nndertakiiu: 
Not more than one vintage in every seven can be classed as really big 
quality, while partial or complete failure can he expected almost ever;' 
other year. The more exceptional the quality of the wine, the nioi ’ 
infrequently it is produced. In a drier climate quite the same standar 
might not be reached, hut a very high-class commercial standard wou' ’ 
be the rule rather than the exception. North of the Dividing Kang ' 
in Victoria there are many thousands of square miles climatically bcU^ 
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suited to the culture of the vine than some of the richest agricultural 
district'j of Europe, from the comDiercial point of view. 

ifoXTRAV Kf.. 

The white wines of Montravel are produced under identical condi- 
tions to those described for Monhazilliic, The chief difference lies 
in the sugar-strength not being so high, the re<nlring wines are less 
sweet, and can be consumed as are Sauterncs and Earsac, The bouquet 
is soineudiat similar to that of Monhazillac, and is entirely distinct from 
that of any other part of France. Tliere is the same similarity in 
type between Monhazillac and Moiitravfd as between Sauterne and 
Barsac. Occasional seasons produce musts up to 10" T^^aume, hut rather 
under this figure would be the average of good seasons. The sugar- 
strength of wines, even of good vintages, is extremely variable through 
the variations in the secondary fermentation. Xot only do these vary 
considerably between adjacent vineyards, but also between different 
pickings at the same vineyanl. This variation has militated against 
the establishment of vineyard brand-, and has led to merchants buying 
new wine and selling it when matured under their own brands. 

MAC.UtAM. 

Tlie origin of thi.s word appears [o Ik^ connected with the famous 
roadmaker; it is applied to wines sold on the boulevards of large cities 
and consumed solely by tin working classes. Macadam is a new sweet 
wine only partially fermenteJ, of low alcoholic strength, and not at 
all brilliant. Thousands of hogsheads are sent from Bergerac and Ste. 
Foy to Paris every season. The fashion is purely seasonal, and lasts 
from the commencement of vintage for about two months. Each cask 
is carried bung up, with a hole bored in the bung, to let the gas 
o.scape, in whi(*h are fixi'd ears of wheat or barley .wliicli prevent any 
dirt from getting in. The casks are distributed from the railway 
terminus to the retailer, wlio taps tl'em and sells tin- milky and fer- 
menting wine by the glass, in mnnufacturing and iniiistrial centres 
chiefly. Workmen take a glass of this either on their way to work, 
with a crust of bread, nr idse at tin ir dinner hour, and before thedr 
midday meal. The cii.-tom of drinking this new wine appears to have 
originated from a brdief in the medicinal value of the yeast in the 
fermenting wine; it only Ix'gan to be fa-liinnable about 50 to 00 years 
ago in Paris and in manufacturing distnots. Centuries before this, 
local custom gave consl<lerahlp protiiinence to the consumption of new 
wlute wine witli roasted chestnuts wlien sitting round the fire at night. 

riiestnuts enter largely into tlie dietary of the pea.santry. and are 
used much as we would use sweet potatoes. In the forest of the 
Pe.rigord, cakes made from chest nut meal are used to take the place 
of bread, but the great sweet ncvss does not attract tlie iininiated any 
more than docs the sweetness of iMacadam. The theory put forward 
by the writer for this craving for sweet wine at the first toucli of 
autumn cold is that the ordinary dietary— particularly that of the 
summer — contains so much acid in boih food and drink that there is 
a natural reaction. Whether this is correct or not, the fact remains that 
the demand was very largo for this sweet wine at from Is. 3d. to 
Is. 9d. per gallon straight from the prt^s almost, which wa^, before 
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ihe wai'j considerably in excess of the price paid for dry wines iiv ibe 
same localities. 

Bergerac. 

Sold unler the names of Bergerac and Ste. Foy are a long list of 
dvj white wines of much distinction and containing a generally lower 
percentage of acidity than is usual in France. The^e are produced 
chieily on alluvial soil, in distinction to the sweet wines, which are 
produced on clay and limestone. As in all river valleys there arc great 
variations of soil, all of wliich affect the quality of tlie wine produced 
from them. A relatively small area of rich river flats, wdiicli yield 
quantity rather than quality, have been planted in vinos in the Valley 
of the Dordogne, owing to the great results obtained from tobacco 
and maize and forage crops without any w'aiting for return.s, as in the 
case of the vino. The plain land between Castillon and Bergerac is 
one of the greatest examples of intense culture in Europe. The vine 
is growm cliiefly wdiere such cultures arc not possible, on liili sides and 
on soils difficult to 'work. 

'WuiTE Wines from Red Grapes. 

Althougli this article us intended to describe better-known types of 
white wines, yet it would not be coin]dete wuthout reference to a very 
large production of sweet white wines made from red grape.s, which 
were shipped to the s])arkling-wine districts for conversion into 
champagne and other similar wines. 

Before the delimitation of wine-producing districts in Franco, 
many firms producing S])arkling wines imported from Ib-rgerac and 
Ste. Foy as much a>, or more than, they produend from tludi' «)wn viiiC' 
yards. These relatively heavy w'lncs w’cre blended w'itli the acid pro* 
ductions of badly-ripencd grapes from tlie colder northerly vineyards, 
and formed a very eunsideiadde [)art of the ex[x:»rt lra<le in French 
sparkling wines. They could never hope to imitate, or to replace, the 
famous growtlus of Epernay, Ay, or Reims; but, since tiieir introduction 
into certain localities has been stopped, prices of wine from delimited 
areas have soarel to nnheard-of luoglits wlrhont any compensating 
increase in quality. It can only be a matter of time before the 
production of sparkling wines will be est aid i -lied iqnm a large scale 
in the Valley of the Dordogne, as the wines are naturally adapted for 
fermentation in bottle. 


G E X E n C 0 N c' r. r s 1 0 N s . 

It will have no doubt occurred to the read(T tliat the above note.^ 
refer to a district of abnormal agricultural richnes.s. In a climate in 
which tobacco and maize grow to perfection without irrigation, it is 
obvious tiiat there must be an excess of moisture for the vino. The 
average rainfall is over 40 inche.s, which is less than that of the Medoc, 
and in consequence the vino will thrive on extremely ]>oor and shallow 
soils. Every possible inch of ground is cultivated, and the vino yields 
by far the most important crop, allhough the persistent fight against 
fungnjs diseases makes the cost of cultivation remarkably high. There 
are never le&s than three sprayings with copper mixtures for mildew^, 
while five to seven annual treatments arc quite common. The same is 
the case with sulphuring against oidium. At present prices of 
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chemicals, and at prescmt rates of labonr, these annual fungicide treat- 
ments become a first charge so heavy as to jeopardize the commercial 
prosperity of vine-growing, even at the astonishingly high rates for 
wine now ruling. Many growers claim that they have the greatest 
difficulty in showing a credit balance in normal seasons. It is of 
interest to note that, for the 100 years ending 1914, one writer appor- 
tion.s the quality of the production of wine.-; in the south-’west of France, 
a.s follows: — 

Wliitft Wines. Red Wines. 


Very good 

Good 

Fair 

Ordinary and ])oor 

Bad \ . 


lo .seasons 
IT sea.sons 
It) 5ea.sons 
37 season.s 
la seasons 


IS seasons. 
21 seasons. 
11 seasons. 
26 .seasons. 
24 seasons. 


It would not always be possible to jiiake an e.'timate for a large 
district with any accuracy. 

looking upon the above figures a- a general estimate of quality, 
the percentage of poor and h:ul-<ni:iliiy seamens is mo-t striking. From 
the point of view of (plant ity. tlie yifdd per acre is in excess of the 
Australian av(*rnge. It would need to be several times greatpr than 
our average in order to compare conuDercially with Australia, and yet 
the average yitdd of tlu' (iirnnde is under 250 gallons per acre. The 
1010 vintage — the Iarg(>''t for niany years — i' estiinate<l at 326 gallons 
per a ere. 

It is hy inakiiig (■<uitparisnn>; -witli die wcaltliicst districts of Europe 
that the iine-vploitcd jM'itential wealtli of Australia i- made so ap’nirent. 
From file ]ioint of vit'w of climate, Australia ]> 0 ''e-ses thousands of 
s(piaro miles of eounti'v moia* oiio-(I by nature f'lr the culture of the 
vine than the iiK'-t fam"ii' and his-oric wine-produrdiiir centre.- of the 
Old MTarld. 


GUM TREES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

In forestry many valuable results have been obtained in almost 
every jiart of the .Km|>ir(\ Take, for instance, tin* black wattle (.Icsjcm 
decurreuii, var. 7 ??o//^s^ indu-try in \ata]. Here is a case of a tree 
con.>idercd a forest wi'ed in Au-traliau eucalyptus forests, yet in tlie 
■suitable climatic eoadifinns obtaining in that province lias been a great 
source of wealth, nor only from the tannin produced by the bark, but 
also from the timber so extensively used as mine props. ]>o]es. building 
material, fuel, ami boxr- for various purpo.'es 

'Pile common European w'hite poplar {Fopulu^ aJha), widely distri- 
buted over the farm.- of the Tape Province, came into its own during 
the great war, and has been almost the s<de source of supply for splints 
in the manufacniri' of matciies. Wtui^ it not bir rlie abnmlaiioe of this 
timber, it is probable that the homely match would have been a luxury 
only the wealthy could aTord. Pesith's being useful for matches, the 
timber is extensively used for fruit boxes. 

Extract from an article ‘‘Why Grow Trees?” in the 
Rhodesia Agricultural Jovr7\al for April, 1920. 
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TOP-DRESSING PASTURE UNDS. 

Good Results in the Portland District. 

(fig J, S. McFadzran, Senior Dairg Supervisor.') 

When oru'o a dairy-farmer comes to recognise that good pasture 
grass is the best and cJieapest crop he can grow, he is on the right wav 
(o make his farm profitable. Excepting possibly lucerne, all foddtu' 
crops call for regular annual cultivation and seeding, as well as harvest 
iug. If properly cared for, a good grass crop is possible every year 
from only one cultivation and seeding in several years, while the bulk 
vU’ the harvesting will be done by the stock with little or no %va5te, but 
land sown to grass should have an annual dressing of some fertilizer it 
a full crop is to be raised. 

Most farmers will endeavour to get good yields from fodder crojis 
by following a dehnite system of fertilizing, but very few iud^MMl ever 
realize that their grass land is quite as much in need of fertilizing 
as land under cultivation. That there are some exemption.^ to this 
rule has occa.sionally been shown by instances recorded in this journal, 
and they certainly demonstrate the opportunities awaiting so many 
fanners if they would hut give attention to this side of their fodder 
supply. 

At Allestree, 6 miles out of Portland to the east, Is tlie farm of iMr. 
W. Cook, containing 2C6 acres, subdivided into twelve paddock.s. 
Some fifteen year ago all but about 15 acres of this land was in a very 
rough unimproved condition, but it ha.s gradually been cleared of 
timber and undergrowth until now about 200 acres are growing good 
grass, and last year the dairying returns averaged £17 per head from 
butter fat for the whole herd of twenty-four cows. 

The striking feature of the laml in thi.s locality is the abundance 
of strawberry clover. On Mr. Cook’s farm it was first noticed al>out 
^ight years ago after an experimental top-dressing of su[)er])hos])lia1e 
bad been given some gra.'^.s latid. Soon afterwards strawberry clover 
b^an to make good growth, showing strongly through tlie rougher 
grasses which had previously covered the ground. As this top-dressing 
gave such good results it was extended ^cich year unlil now a fair pro- 
portion of the grazing latul of the farm has been treated, and its 
carrying ca]>acitv is greatly increased. 

From the way tlic straw'herry clover developed here, consequent on 
the land being top-dressed, it is evident that it must have been esta]>- 
Ushed for very many years, hut had iieen unable lo show out from 
amongst the coarser native grasses until stimulated by the super- 
phosphate dressing. After the apjilicaliou of tlie fertilizer the clover 
came on strongly, and is growing thicker eacji year. 

No one appears to know anything of the inlre^uetion of strawberry 
clover into this district, but it is so very wioely spread that Its 
coming must date back to the early settlement, having been introduced 
by the pioiu'crs of, possibly, the. early forties,” ()ncc slart(Ml the 
plant would spread over n wide area thrnugli the serd being carried 
by stock and flood waters, to ultimately sliow itself in its luxurious 
abundance when clearing and cultivation had given the required com 
ditions. An instance of the tenacity of this plant was some time since 
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mentioned in (*oiiiicxion with the SparrowTale farm at Getdong, where 
it has established its(‘If so firmly that it displaced a strong grow'th of 
lucerne on the grazing areas, yet the carrying capacity of the land was 
not reduced in consequence. 



Mir face. Uu the farm of the 
splendid underground water Mijifily. ■; 
spring opened at the direction of Mr. 


^^r. Cook has bt'eii very sue- 
'■('S'ful in the dairy cow class 
at Portland shows. In 1910 
his cow* “ iMottlc ” w'as placed 
fii'st with a yield of 2.42 lbs. 
of hutler fat for the day; an- 
other of his herd, “Jean," 
bring fourth; while this year 
Jean ” was first with a yield 
of 2.26 Ihs. of butter fat for 
tli(^ two milkings. The darn 
of the hull now in use in the 
herd was the winner at both 
The 1917 and 1918 sliow.s, and 
h;i< a record of 2.49 lbs. of fat 

tVtr the day. 

Some 2 inile.s nearer Port- 
land and close to the Portland 
Pay h -edi road is another 
we.J-imuiagcd farjn which is 
uwtii'd and worked by Messrs. 
K. aiid A. 1C Taylor. Tlu- 
farm lias an historic inti-resT. 
L>eing part of the 2,0* Hi acn- 
seleete*^! by Mr. Kdward 
Jlenty. tlic pioneer of the 
Wesmru District. .d]-'>rrly 
after landing at Portland 
fr.nii T.'i.'iriania: and the late 
Mr. William Taylor-fathor 
of Me.^srs. If. and A. E. Tay- 
li>r — w'lis overseer of Mr. 
Ileiiiy's jiroperty for twenty 
yoars. Wlum iMr. lleUTy 
Jicided to sell this property 
he gave M\\ Wm. Taylor rhe 
tii'st clioicL- 01 any ])or‘!nti, ot 
0 . ami the 210 acres then 
I !nve!i lias been the proptriy 
of the family ever since. 

A good Mtjtply of water 
seem.- to be obtainable 
throughout this district. At 
-Mr. Cook’s it was struck at a 
depth of 16 feet from the 
. Taylor tliere is evidence of a 
ml in one of the paddocks a 
11, Illy .<ixty-five years ago bas 
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not since bt^eii dry. Most of the farm is on a strip of land about I 
mile across, wliicdi lies between the hills and tlio beach. In its natural 
state it was covered with eucalyptus and tiai-tree, but bavin" been 
cleared and broktm up is now carry iii" a i?ood sole of rye ^rass and 
clovers. Portions of these tlats are of a black sandy loam, and lyin" 
somewhat bibber than the rest, the i^o'ass v'omes away there earlier 
rluuron the lower portion, but on this latter it comes on well later in the 
tfpriii"; and. lasting longer, gives a good .uid continiion.s summer 
growth. The property is subdivided into nine paddocks, and 14 acres 
••f [be grass land was top-dressed with f(‘rtilizer during the [last year. 
Each year on some portion of the Hats the rye grass and clover is cut 
for hay and stored for winter nsc. 



Heifers on the Farm of Mes»r*. E. and A, £. Taylor, Alleatree, Portland. 


A [lortion of tlie cri>p from ihc 20 ucrcs cnillvatcd further a^isl" 
in tlie inaintenanc(' of the milk supply from llie t wruity-tliree head oi 
dairy cows, aiul they eonserjinoilly give a long milking season, invari- 
abW ho!<ling well on towards llieir next calving.^ Five years hack tin 
herd was tested over ,s<.veral moiith.s to {isc(>rtain the individual pn- 
duction of the cows, and as tin; result some 20 per cent, were culled 
out, leaving the lierd showing an average test of 4.S of huttiT tai- 
Sub 5 (tqnent]y a hull of tlie Gowrie Ptirk strain was purchased, wliich 
herd is one of the highfi.st yielding and best hesting line.s of .Vvrslnn- 
in the State. Xow Messrs. Taylor brothers have also a .lersi'y Inn: 
from the St. Albans stud at Geelong, whose dam gave tUd galloms m 
milk and 52:1 Ihs. of butter fat on llu*, oflicial 27:i days’ test. 


T'>j).dirssinfj Lands. 


4]1 
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At the la^t Portland ^how Me.ssr.s. 
hcfld of ciittloj and .^ooiirod cdirlit prizes 
bull of tho show. ’ 


1 aylor brothers exhibited ten 
including That for tlic champion 



tlij.'j small lariii ^vas In’okoii up :uu 
ijeres p:T year. Crops of potatoes : 
‘*-afTe lot !>ofore it was left for gras- 


Mo't oi tlip heifer calves arc 
raj’-ed, and all -surplus skiia 
iiiilk is wrdl Titilized in feeding 
the itrogeny of three brood 
sous. Th(-.se three are a Berlt- 
and Vork.shire ero^s, and 
arr- pariif’ularly good mothers, 
having reared among theuL 
thirty-three out of thirty-fi-e 
pigs in their last litters. ” The 
barley for topiping olT the pic:s 
is also grown on the farm. 

dhe dwelling at this boine- 
j >tfad - - ’.veaTliOrboard, i.vi:h 
} a' tie roonm-— is said to liavc 
been built and used by Tn.- 
? Ilioity family wlien they fir-t 
: landed there, yet it is still ne it 

^ and trim, and in very good r^c- 
pair, but in all probability the 
quaint old stone and mortar 
i structure -iiown paire 412 

: is of earlier eonslrnction tliati 

the dwelling at present in m-. 
From its n-ngli but substantial 
architecture, as well as :he a>:< 
ot some ot tile trees io di- yaial 
behind, tliere is every prob- 
aility iliat this old tUacL* now 
u-t'd only liv rabbit-trappers ^.r 
i'ther casual biishworkers oitt- 
date-s all other relics ctf tin- 
'-■arly ^.‘tilennn!;. 

Another instance of inp 
'irt --;;jg gra^s land in tills di.- 
finct i> seen .-n the sniai! farm 
-'! Mr. F. (i. riiiunas, of yerth 
Ihu'tland. Ihirniit 10 19 thir- 
O'cn cows were milked hero on 
acres, and returned nearly 
ilia per head for butter fat 
alone, two of the herd being 
two-year-old hoifer.s and two 
three years old. Begin iiiiig 
eight years ago all the land 
I i rcpped at the rate of about 0 
iiid <if ejits were taken ot? oaelt 
and subsotpieutly each lot was 
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top-dressed aimually with 1 cwt. of super and bone mixture. This 
year the place is carrying sixteen liead of milkers, and they are in good 
order and doing satisfactory work. 

Instances such as these show that while hundreds of farmers 
throughout the State are neglecling to give attention to their grass 
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land, otliers are finding it very prnfitahlr work. And not nnly in mi 
creased grazing is there very definite return from top-dressing, ]>nt (“n 
perience has shown that stock running on well-cared for pasliin* lane 
1- ticitfr in lieaMi, -ounder of constiintion, and altogether thrive ijetler 
than these on worn-out land. Wi'll-growu pasture is the best <i. 
hnurlshing food for dairy stock, and <‘veiy farmer and grazier slimihl 
irive full attention to tlu‘ nnnu:il gl■.l^s ern]». (awlaiiily no other 
iTopping will give liim tnei’r prnfiraldi’ return for his work. 
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TOMATO DISEASES. 

By 0. C. BTittlebank, Vegelahh Pathologist. 

“ Bacterial Wilt.” 

Barilius! solanaoearum. K. Y. Smith. 

This is the cause of the well-known potato di.«ease ‘‘Sore Eye’' or 
Wet Kot” In the tomato, as well a.s in the potato, there is a sudden 
wilting of the plants, the result partly of the water supply being cut 
tff by the blocking of the w^atcr-bearing ve-^sels by the bacteria and 
their product.?. 

All wilted plants should be removed and burned as soon as observed. 
Land on which this disease ha? occurred .-houli not be used for 
lornatoes, potato, capsicum, or tobacco cr')p.s for an inten'al of two or 
three years. The disease can be carried fnnn diseased to healthy plants 
bv gnawing insects. For the control of injects, spray with 2 lbs. of 
arsenate of lead in “>0 gallons of water. Fortunately, “ Bacterial Wilt *’ 
j«i not. so far, '■‘oininnn in flic tomato field? of this State. 


Irish Potato Blight. 


rin^fnahiJiora tu/es/uev. 1 )i Bry. 


In the drier portions of \ icioria, Boiani Blight li.a.' n'>t cau-'cd an' 
•onsiderabic los.^ to toinatv^-growers. Bc'ide.'^ the piCato and a 

oative solanum, Solanum a nr ul a re. ha.« contracted the di'ra'r. 

Weather conditions are the predvciiinant fartfO-^ tn ilie .'^pread of 
this disease. Heaw continued rains in danuarv. behruary. and March 
with cloudy muggy weatlicr are favorahlc to tiie deveh;tpinent of ]^otaio 
hlmht in the tomato. a rule, the frtiit is more i.*o:ninonl_' attacked 
than tlic leaves. 


On the leaves, dark-bi-own or hlaek ; ! ci'lie*; appear, generally at tne 
::ps nr sides. On the undersurface "t iln'se diseased areas a fine 
arevish-whitc mould will le unticeal 1/ ;! liie weather be warm and 
This mould is omniK'sed of iipriah' branching filament^, on the 
Lee tips of which are liorne nmiieronr' ]f!:MCi-sl)a|ted sporangia. 

Dark streaks will show (ui the stto’o 'ind lent stalks iliese. c.s wei) 
'is those on the leaf, e^tiunl until the va-de jdant i-s black .and dead. 
On the fruit, slightlv-sunktui irregular areas apj'ear browni?h-red in 
'■<dour — and of a varying si/.e. If the fruit be cur tiirouglu the fle.''h 
will be found to bo brown isli and mott]c<l, and somewhat tinner than 
'he healthy fruit, Spraving until S. lih dO coj>[HM'-soda should not he 
delayed if the disease is oh'erved, and it is bolter to anticipate it and 
'pniy to prevent rafher than to wait until the disea.st^ is present. 

Climatic conditions favorable to the development of Potato Blight 
dso favour the development of other diseases wliich attack tomatoes, 
^‘'praying should lie carried out whenever weather conditions permit. 
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Wilt, “ Sleepy Disease.” 

hJisarhi m hfc o p e /*.<? id, S n cc . 

'File sleepy di^ioaso is c:ui-od Ly a parasitic fungus, It/copersici. 
Sacc., which gains ontrancr into iIk^ plant iiinuigli {In* roots. IM:i)n'. 
are liable to attack by this fungus at all stages of growth from tin 
tiino they are seedlings until they are in full fruit. Young plants 
when attacked fail to keep jujct* with the lioaltiiy ones in growth; thei]* 
leaves assume a .^ickly yellow, and the lower ones fall. Otlier ])hnit' 
show the etfects of the disease when the first cluster of fruit is about t^* 
ripen, and it is seldom that any plants attain a greater development, 
the last symptom being a sudden willing, and dirith tpiirklv f"IIn\- 
When the fnngu.s has gained entrance into the tissue of the plant o 
cannot be coiitrolle<l, and ]>Iants should be destroyed as .soon as it i> 
seen they are contaminated. 

In some tomato-growing countries the sleepy disease or wilt hn- 
caused very serious losses, and it is common to have every plant in 
large blocks killed oif just as they are coming Into bearing. For- 
tunately, however, neltln^r the llactrrial nor the Fusarium Wilt Ine 
yet caused any marked loss in those districts of our State most suited 
to tomato culture. Every care should be taken, therefon^, to chock 
the fn'.>r outbreak. When om'e the Fusarium has invadial (he soil, u 
i.s mo.=it dilhcult to fTadIcate, .soil treatment being too exptmsivo. Tin 
only means of clearing largo areas is by rotation of cri)])s; and. as tin 
fungus is known to remain in the earth for .seven years, it would bo 
great loss to grower': bn* tomato land to lie idle fnr tlii-: long period. 

Target Spot. 

At fr maria sijani fE.M.) .lom-s, et. (iront. 

This disoa.'e is one of inij)ortance to tlu' tomato grower. IManls nni> 
be attacked at any stage of growth, frcjui the .ser’lllng i<) tlie jjlant n 
full bearltig. 

Symptoms of attack arc -On the leave.s well-defined and unu’e 
less circular .spots devc^hjp; tlir-se rapid! v increM'jp in size until in ca'i - 
of virulent attack they bei'ome conihiiMit. 

If the spot.s be carefullv exainini'd they will i.-* found to be inarkr.: 
by concentric rings, hence the coniinon name ‘‘ Target Sjiot. ’ ! hr*- 

rings indicate the stages of groivlh made hv the fungus within tlu' tis''i- 
of the leaf. 

On the stem arnl huif stalks l)]ack or browuisli-bhick streaks ai. : 
.spots sliow. Later, the whole plant assumes a si<*kly yellow colour, wn 
the leaves blotche:! yellow and folded inward.s. 

Fmit afTected by ‘^Target F[)ot ” deAodops sunken or (lepi'es:i 
spots and blotches beneath the skin, fn time a dark mould appears 
the diseased spots, and the fruit ra[>idly decay.s. 

Control — Cultivate and stimulate the growing plants, for usually tic 
disease is in part due to their want of vigour. Spray with r>.n,.')0 copj^*- 
soda as soon as the disease appears, A .second spraying must foil" ' 
within seven days, and a third later, If necessary. 
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Good results have been obtained by tlie above-mentioned method of 
eontrol. At one plai-e several thousand beai'injj plant', under ^las.s, were 
badly attacked. They, as well as I he yla'S, benrdK*', and floor of the 
house wore sprayed as din*cted. with t];e results that the disease was 
.'Oinpletely controlled, and did not apfK^ir m the tomaioes ^rown in the 
house during the 'ame nr fnllowinL' y^ar. 

Spottin^r of the leaves and stem a I'eatiire of tliis di'Case, as well 
as in the one known as “ Spotted Wilt tlierefore, care should be takeii 
in exuminin^^ the l('av(^s to ascertain if the s|iots show the concentric 
rinar-s- Spots caused by the “ Tariret Sp e are inuclkmorc definite than 
[hose caused hv the Spotted AVilt.“ Sprayin,ir with copper soda has 
no effecl on ‘‘‘ Spott('d Wilt.” 

SREDLINO DISEASES. 

Tlicre i.s tm period in the life-cycle of the tomato more critical than 
that of the se(‘dlini? staue. ddie i I’eatim-ai iriven iii tlie initial sta^e.5 of 
the life of .a plant or animal 1ms a [narked intlnenee on it' ultimate 
suc<*ess. This is nnore noticeable in .di‘*r[-livoi plants than in those 
which altaiti a ‘rreat ayoe ('on'cqnently. better yields may be looked 
for from vigorous lotnato plants tlian from ilmM:* wbieh have been 
.’becked by <liseaso while snodlings. 

It sliould be the aiiii of the grower to raise clean jilants: to this 
'■iid he must use everv care to see that tlc’ soil of trie s^ed led i^ freed 
from fungi liable to attui-k seedlings. Tills can in a great measure, be 
attained by sterilizatiiui of the soil by ^ri-am, nr by iming virg'di o.dl 

which an adniixtiin^ i>f lime has been a ided. Step' 'ImuM be taken 
■'» exclinle dis('ased material fmTn previ.m- crops miining entrance to 
!!iis .'ioih Wany grewm-' f-iolmlily tlie same eanli in the seed I'e'ls 
vrar afi(T yeair, and wlmn new bed' are re<(nire(i old deml I'unam plants 
are collected anil inix'ed up wuh tin* io!]. Su-’U pracf iet-.' will btang about 
.'■oidltions under which it wall Ik* to P'r-aluce hcaltluy nlaiits. 

In tIio>e distrii‘1' wliere the (‘Xteimive and inten'O culture of tiie tomato 
:s practised, di'i'a.'i*’^ will In* mon* eiuiini'in and more ditiieiili ;o control 
than in the pa'ia d'bis due to the f;m: tliat there are many more 
■‘eiifres of iiifcetinn fruju wliicb tiie ■Jl-ma'^e can .'pread to the adjacent 
rn.wks. 

Root Rot. 

ftliiinrfonia Keuhn. 

One of tin' most destniciive see<d-bed trouble^ is eaiised by the fungus 
known a.s Rhl:nrfo}]!a solani, Keuiin. d'lrw is (‘ssentially a snil-inhabit- 
ing fungus; rlnwefore. eai'fh containing it. it used for sec*d beds, will 
produce di sea ' 0(1 siaal lings if the teinjnM'ature an.i the water-i,*v>ntont of 
fh(' soil be lilgli. 

nnfortunatoly. (piantines of tbe soil used in the suburban district? 
bir seed bed? is naturally infected, and con.stKiueiitly many of tbt^ young 
f 'hints when sold fail to thrive, or reniaii\ stunted and }mo.lnco a light 
*vorthles.s crop. 

^codling.? in their early stages \vhen affected by Khizoctonia have 
iip edges of the leaves folded upward and inw.aH, their tips purple 

bliiisli-purple. Later, the jdants rot at slightly below the soil 
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surface aiul topple over. This severe fonn of attack auiy affect a few 
plants scattered through the seed bcd^ or it may spread outward from 
the center of infection, killing all the plants in the bed. In luihler 
attacks, the plants ruinain stunted, with the lower leaves yellow, the 
upper folded inwards, and the crown leaves crowded and slightly 
rigid and of a greenish purple. 

"if the roots of one of these plants be carefully examined, very fim- 
dark-brown threads will be observed; they will also be noticeable on lln^ 
underground stem and at the collar of the plant. 

Microscopic esoimination of the roots in section will show that tin 
fungus has invaded the colls, causing injury and death to the invade^I 
roots but not to such an extent as to kill the plant. ExperimoniN 
carried out with a like number of diseased and healthy plants gave llm 
following results: — The yield from the diseased plants was seveiitec! 
and a half times less than that taken from healthy bushes. TboU'aml' 
of .dightly diseased plants are sold annually round the suburbs <f‘ 
Melbourne, and this may account for the many failures to obtain > 
good return. 

Control measures are of little or no avail w’^here plants have tin*;!' 
roots invaded by Khi/oetonia. Soil sterilization by steam shouM 1^' 
carried out if possible. Tf this cannot he done, lime should be mi.xe l 
with the soil at the rate of 1 cwt. to o cubic yards. The mixing shoul'i 
be done al>out six nu)nth.s before the soil is to be used. After nilxiti.L 
the lime, the soil should be turned over at least twice before it is broucli' 
into use. Water should be used as sparingly as ]H>ssible, auil the tern 
perature kept betwi'cii fis to 72 tleg. Fahr. 'rii:* (‘ontro; uit asure^ . 
gevsted have been followed by several of the largest growers of toina’ i 
plants with perfect success. Root Rot" in former years <lestroyr . 
many thousands of seedlings, but at the present time no In-s occur' is. 
die houses where the above direct i(ms are carried out. 

Damping Off Disease, 

I'iillilnm de /e/r//(/a . llcs-sc. 

‘‘Damping Off" i.' aoothf-r ili>e;iS|. which attack' youiig tHm.i' 
anrl other plants. 

Symptoms; The plants appear si('kly, soon Hecay at the collar, an ; 
fall over and perish. The roots, as a rule, are not injured, the pur* 
of attack being just at or below tin* soil surf. ace. Whole trays ar- 
killed off within a few days. As the fungus remains in the soil t o 
.some considerable time, the travs and soil sliould on no account hi' n^r i 
again until they have been sterilized. 

When this <Iisea.se appears among seedlings, it can he taken as ‘ 
sign that too much water and too little ventilation have been giv.c: 
and that the temperature has been kept too high. 

“Damping Off” is often tllfllcult to eontrol, but favorable refill'- 
have been obtained by a iiravy drenehing of the plants and soil wilf* 
6 Ihs. of bliiestonn an<l 9 lbs, of ivaslilng soda in 100 galloas of watte, 
or by dusting the plants wiih sulphur. This treatment, together wit 
careful watering ami good ventilation, should hold tin’s dise.ase ir 
check. 
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SMALL FRUIT CULTURE IN VICTORIA. 


By <4. A. Hammond, Orchard F/upcrcmr. 

THE LOGANBERRY f-ontimed. 

Training Methods. 

There are .-^cviT-al rry'^tf-ins of trainincr tae ioiraiiVT’ry. TIjo .yvstem 
MOW <r(‘iierally adoidf-d in euniMK-ri/lni jTiMuUiuM' i' Tint .if training 
the cane.s uji a win- trellis. One, twe, and soineiiine' ihree ulres are 



Fig. 5.-Loganberry Trained on the Fan System. (The height of the trellis u 
S feet, and two or three wires are used.) 

ti^ed, but the ebeapest and most satislatoorv tn-lhs tor coinieereial 
plantations is the niip wire tiadlis. 1 lie advoeales oi t^Yo or threi’ \\ue 
trellis claim that bv trail. inc: the vines on two or more wires the 
<*aiies are enabled to be spread out, and this resnlts in iiierensed friiit- 
ftilness, wdiereas with the oiu* win' sysuin tlio eanes. being erowdou, 
ttiany fruit laterals are suppressed. It is ionnd. bowever, in ]iraeii<v 
t>28.y-2 
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that any slight advantage gained in this way is more- than coiuder 
balanced by the extra cost of the trellis, tlie increased cost of putting: 
up the canes and in the harvesting of the berries. 

Mr, W. C. Miirfot, of Ringwood, who has the largest plantation ol 
loganberries in Victoria, states that an acre of plants can be put up 
on the rope system by one man in a week, while it takes four weeks t'l 
put up an acre on the fan system. The rope system of training may 
be practised on two or three wires, as is sometimes done, particularly 
in the case of very vigorous plants, or a combination of the fan and ro)H- 
system or the weaving system. In private gardens or small plantations, 
where labour is not an important factor, the more elaborate metbodi 
could doubtless be practised with advantage, but when grown com 
mercially on a fairly large scale the cheaper and simpler system is 
advocated. 



Fig. 6.— Logukberries Trained on the Rope Syttem. A single barbed wire 
3 feet 6 inches from the ground. 


The height recommended for a single wire trellis is from 3 feet t > 
3 ft. 6 in. Posts about 5 feet lung, sunk 2 fcc-t in the ground, 
placed 15 feet apart in the rows, the distance between the rows beiiu 

from 6 to 8 feet. The end pa^ts must be braced as showm in Fig. i'- 

At times the posts are placed at intervals of from 20 to 30 feet in tic 
rows, but this is not recommended as trellises so constructed are n - 
sufficiently rigid. Galvanized barbed wire Is then strained taut and 
stapled to the top of the posts. The advantage of using barbed wivc 
is that the canes are held firmly in place by the barbs, and are 
blown about by the wind when carrying a crop of berrie.H, as is >■ >’ 
case when plain wire is used. 

The canes may bo tied up at any time during the winter. Win ^ 
tip plants are required this cannot be done before the end of Juii ' 

The canes are taken up in a bundle and wound around the wire in uo 

direction, as sliown in Fig, t), and are cut or broken off and tied 
reaching the next plant in the rowy This method of training is call ! 
the rope system. The fact that some buds are suppressed by the r*'; 
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system of training is compensated by the increased vigour and fruit- 
fulness of the remaining buds. Half the canes of a plant may be 
trained in one direction and half the other, but there is no advantage 
in doing this, and it takes more time than training in one direction. 

To enable cultivation to be carried on during the summer it is 
necessary to train the growing canes a lung tlie ground close to the 
trellis. The canes are kept in place by clods of earth, a shovelful of 
soil on a few pegs. The training of the growing canes as described 
is necessary, not only for the purpose of cultivation, but later, when 
the berries are being harvested, the canes, if a]Io^^;cd to spread over 
the space between the rows, would be trampled upon and injured by 
the pickers. 



Fig, 7. — Tr aining Cabcs on a sutgle barb«l wire on the Rope System. 

Pruning. 

The pruning of the loganberry is vorv simple. it consists in re- 
iiioving the old canes immediately after truiting, the shortening back 
"f canes, if required, when vound around rhe wire so that one plant 
''ili not be allowed to enerv>aeli on the space of the next and the cutting 
•’tit of any weakly canes. Lateral growtli.'^ may bo cut back to a lew buds 
completely removetl. 


2 ^ 
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riie usual number of canas produced by a plant is about eiglif 
Vigorous plants may produce a dozen or more canes when well estab- 
lished, and weakly ones only four or five. 

When cutting out the old canes, wliich die aftm* fruiting^ can- 
should be taken to cut them ns close to the crown as possilde. Tlu- 
pmnings should be collected :ii\d burnt immediately after pruning Id 
prevent any diseased old canes from infecting the new ones. 

Manuring. 

There is no bettor fertilizer for loganberries than stable mannn-. 
In soils that are rich in humus the use of this manure is not so im 
portant, hut in soils lacking humus, stable or other nitrogenous organi 
maunre is essential. Stable nianiire is valuable not only because -p! 
the plant food which it contains, but also because of the ])hysi{‘jil io, 
provemenr which it effects on tiie soil. The capacity of t'.io .-oil i-- 
hold capillary water is increased. It also allows of better aerati-Oi. 
and increases bacterial activity, which results in the liberation of ]>laiu 
tood that 'would otherwise reiiiaiii insoluble. Stable manure vari«-- 
considerably in its composition, but good manure is rich in nit rug* h 
and contains a fair percentage of potash and jdiospliorie aci<l. 

The quantity of stable inamire required per acre is dependent tpi; 
the nature of the soil. The application of 10 tons per acre may I 
considered a fair dressing. On poor land 20 toii.s ])er acre would nn 
be too much. The manure should i>c spread over tlic laud beiwci ’i 
the rows and ploughed in after tlic canes have been put up. A dressitpe 
in spring and a summei’ miilcli greatly assists in tlic conservation <»;’ 
moisture. This is recommended on land dp*ficicnt in humus, <sp<“,‘ialiv 
ill the drier districts. Gri'cn niariuriiig is a good -iihsliliite for ^fa^L 
manure. Field peas or tick beans should ho jdanted in antumn beforp- 
the land gets too cold, and the green crop ploughed under in spriir: 
when in bloom. Owing, however, to t]c> coTuparatively narrow space' 
between the rows the proper management of a legnrnlnou.- crop i' 
difficult. 

The cover crop siioiiid bo man ire 1. and manure recomniendi <1 
for this purpose is as follow- : — 

Ihme (lust or drie(l bloiid . , I."jt) lbs. 

Superphosphate . . . . tiOO Ihs. 

Sulphate of potash . . . . 100 lbs. 

1,150 1!ps., or, riiuglily, 10 cw ; 

Which should be used at the rate of ;} cwt. ]>er aero. 

As potash is almost unprociirahle at the time of writing, bone dii'' 
0” dried bloo<l, or a mixture of both and •supeiqdiusphate in the pi-- 
portion of three of super, to one of bone dust may u.sed. If applying 
manure direct to the loganberries a good artificial fertilizer is a cipo 
bination of two [mrts by weight of bone fertilizer, (uie [)art of sn]n )’ 
pho.sphate and one part sulphate of ])otnsh. Apiily at the rate ot 5 
cwt. per a ere. 
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In this oonnexion the following tables published by Messrs, 
and Brown^ of Oregon Agricultural Experimental Station, United States 
of America, is of interest : — 


TABLE I. 

Effect of the Ripeness of Logan oekuies on the Quality of thkik 

Juice. 


Sample. 

Kipom'.-a of 
Itcrrjcs uml. 

of Jiikr 
obUiiU'U. 

Kitiik 

at rnnliiijf to 
j QuhIUv. 

No. 1 


Immature , . 

59.3 

1 

; Fourth 

N<j. 


Medium ripe 

71.8 

1 Thin! 

No. 3 

. . 

Ripe 

1 71.8 

i First 

No. 4 



i 

Over ripe . . 

78.1 

j Second 


TABLE IL 

Composition of the Juice of the Lohankekky. 



Juice obtained from 

1 Sjiiciilc: Gravity. 

; Acidity. 

Total Siurar 




p r «'Ht. 

twr crtit. 

No. 1. 

Immature bci ri<- 

L(),32 

2,00 

3..'jO 

No. 2. 

Medium ripe U*rnc . . 

1 ,0395 

2.10 

4.91 

No. 3. 

Fully ript^ benii*. 

1 .045 

1.88 

0.40 

No. 4. 

Over ripe iM-rric.; 

1,040 

1.7S 

0 40 


It will seen fnnn the anovi; table> tli:it both tin* sugar enuti'iit ano 
juice are much greater in the fully-riia’ fruit than in iinmature fnii; 
There is not much difference in the juice content of the medium ai! : 
the fully-ripe berries, but there i> ;i <’onsiderable difference in tli' 
sugar content. The number of pickers iTMiuinal, of course, de petals m 
the crop, but about five per acre art* usually rO([iured to k(*ep pa**' 
with the ripening benic:\ It is best to pick in tlie cool of tlie m ornina- 
cspeeially when deulitig with tlie fally-ripp berries. In large, plan 
rations, however, thl.s is not practicable. In the coul of tljc luornlni: 
the Iterries tire firmer and se[>arate more readily from the stem, an-i 
thus may be plnckel with less danger of (*nis]ting. 

Each picker should im .-upjilicfl witfi a liand caiTier. Tlie ranm 
shown in Fig. 9, which holds eight punnets, is a handy size, and 
easily made. Carriers attached to the waist are sometimes used, let 
the objection to these is that the berries are often spilled when tin 
picker stoops low in picking. Caro should be taken the berrit 

in the shade when picked, as they are ‘Spoilt if left standing in the su: 

Figure 10 shows a 40-punnot crate, which is used in sending berri’ 
to the fresh-fruit market. Tliere are five tiers, each containing cigk 
1-lb. punnets. A tray or slide which is cleated separates the puuim: 
in each tier, the cleats renting on the rim of the pimiiets. T'lii 
arrangement prevents the crushing of the berries. Wooden bucket' 
such aa are used for raspberries, are usetl when sending berries to t! 
factories. 
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By Products. 

The loganberry ean he put to pever:il commercial u^e.s. including 
I he making of a very fine beverage. The follawing extract from 



Fi^. 9.— Hand Carrier for Loganberry Picker. 



Fig, 10.— Forty -punnet Crate for Sending Berries to the Fresh Fruit Market. 


' iiTular No. 54, issued by Deparimeni oi Agricuhnre, l^ritish (Vlmu- 
I'ia, is of interest iu this eounoxioii: - 

Home-fnade Loganberry Juice. 

Citrus fruits contain citric acid in liudr juice, which acts as a 
■''uio (0 tlic human system, Chemical analysis shows tliat the acid 
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content ot' ilie lo^'iinbcri'y is chlotly in the lorju of citric acid, and for 
this reason the juice is very pleasant and liealtlifiil. in I he honte 
as a bev(‘rage tliere is nothing more iniiatahle. Ihranse the logan lia^ 
so many favorable qualities the reputaiion of its Jnico has now spread 
over the entire continent. 

The juice is now manufactnved cnmmerelally in larjre quanlili. 
in Orepin, hut at present there are no eoniinereial plaitts in llrlti-’:. 
('oliimbia. Tlie machinery is very expensive, and the pipes tliroinr: 
which the juice passes must be silver lined to prevent the acliun i>f ti;. 
citric acid. 

For home use a practical formula is as follow:— 

Use horrics whicli wow left to I (‘come dead rijie ou the viiic '. 
^Vhen perfectly ripe the berries cuntani nmiv stiyar than at any othi • 
time, and the juice then has the best tlavonr and ariiina. Wluni dea*l 
ripe the berries contain about 78 jar cent, juice; ^\hen inediniu rip 
only about 70 yer cent. 

Press the juie(‘ after loai'hin^ ilicm tlmrDipiiidv. If a, jua.-s is }.>• 
available, tlnw may la* put on a ■'lovc with 1 inch ot water in l;n- 
iiottoni of the jUin and hcat(‘d, }nA no! h/o/c//. riien p!;o-;* them !’: 
a. t!i'ur-sack and wriiiir the ptilp dry. After ♦iii' ll:i‘ nore it-ad. 
to ]ia.'-leurize by beatiau to about deL^ Falir, t'duh'Oi . — 1 to ii"' 

h't the juice loil. AVIiile f)aste\ir;/inLt t!ie. jiii<‘(‘ tlie ithi'S bullies 
jars. toj'S, nibl'cr riiiy', I'ork-, s\’c.. ’^In'uld lie -ti-nli/ine in a ]):in e 
nearly boilin,L: water. Stridli/.e the cup or ladle no- 1 for dipping .i-r 
tlie juice, l)o not tom-h with tic hands any nt the eipiipmeut te i.* 
scaled. 

Wlien the juice is nearly hoilin;; liehl the bath' with a itiediin- :: 
yihp -veer tlie pan of juice. K;l! tu within 1 im-h o! t’.ic t"p, uonc 
sterilized ladle. 'With a >teriii/.i--i I'nrk take a rubber riiiL' trom l ■■ 
bet water and jdacf* it on the jar. With two sMu'ihzed !erk< tak-* 
li<I fi’eni the lint water. (damj^ ‘T -(-h ov ti^e jul en hrndy ami tlie, 

iini-^lied. 

.Vofea'.— ’['be vital peints tbronirbunt the pruee'S centre on lliipi’nii- . 
stenli/ait ion. It pro[n'rly domp i \< i; iit ^iicar. tb-' JiOce v. . 

keep for years. 

Ue^mi'din;: the amoniit of sipL'^ar. u^e no siuiar al all if yuii w>: . 
However, .-u^iar must he added sooner i>r lati-r, so it is advi>e] t:ei' 
enou^di suyar he added when niaklni: to suit tin' aver.aee ta^le. 

Juice made in this manner is leo rich to drink strnii?liT. h 
ready to use, diliitp* wilh ahont flir.e parts of wai(>r lo pine. of lln‘ jn.- 

Jani.<i, Ttie loL^aii jammeil alum' snperfima in 

jainmed with one jiart ot rasplwrrios or blackherries to tlins' jiari" 
io^ranbr'rries, a more palatsihh* cumbination cpiuld not be d(*sired. 
oaldv apjde.s are available, 20 per eent. ajtples and Ml per cent, l-waf 
make a verv ctood jam or cannerl condii nation. la>;ranberry je!l;r 
the finest made, and has a flavour all its own. Home-dried bwmns rr 
a luxury durin^^ the winter months, Hefore. the advent of ])rolnbil;'' 
lo^ranberry wine was equal to the finest olarct. 
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Estimated Cost of Planting; and Probable Returns from One 
Acre of Loganberries. 


The cost of (‘.'tablisliijiir n l-acrc |.i]:Miiaiion of luirMnherrit^s doubtless 
varies considerably iii dilfercnf lorraliii;-, Tjie frdlo’.viiiL^ estimate is 
based on fifriires kindly snjjjdivd by Mr. W. Mnrfct, of liiM,i.'woo(l : — 


£ .y. d, 

Preparation of bnid for plantiu^' .. 2 0 <i 

(fost of ],2tMt plant.- at tt>. p(‘r I'lo , . , _ .> > 0 

('ultivafion nutil fir-i ei‘o]) i- liar'o-? ,\ lit 0 0 

Kreetioii of trellis, labnir, and !!j !;(ii.i| .. lat ii 0 

Trainiiifj: vim'.- ami tyin,!.': up, iS::-. .. 2 12 0 

ilarvc-tin^^ and ma rkei lOir eripi .. .‘i? 0 0 


e o; I! 0 

Kslitnated valin- of e!’o[) (uebtu n a-'o-r 


planting, T,2tt(') lb-, at .*i 1. lb. .. j’n (t (i 
Xf't relinni fii>t .-oaoio £“,1 ti t) 


f’ent of land or inlfia-t t.ii tb<‘ eapiiai vibm- lo tie- may bin has 
itMi luant imdiid(al in the .-.t-f nf prodn'-bnn n.' flii- ditTer- I'misidoraoly in 
'.arion.'i di-:riets. Tb.- (-(Ot vtf uiai.iiritig end irrient’-nj ar,- also item- n* 
rX{Moidi!nrc that eannet b^* tstijiiated. TIh' cn-t di tbem depend- larirely 
oil )o(*ality and soil, 

Briefiy, it may be stall'd that (lie C'd-t .tt pr idnioeai, ij'*rvi'e'!i'.. 
marketing may be c-iimared at ti'om oue-lbei’d t'» two fina- '0 i:i.- * e-1 
value of t!i(' (Tin*, and tlii< inav b - ta rlv-ei d at tvmi b 2 oo - , i r,t ) r.:-' 
aer(> after rbi* fir>t vi'ar. 

’riie ppditabli' life of a nbmiatidi; n.irnreliv dimomL mi tile eare 
wliudi it na-divi'.- am! tbr -idi mi wliieb 'be 'jdan's are giaovn. Tt may 
!ii‘ stated, hou'm'er, ilial tlie average jir'iTi' e b' liN* '.s titidi';! year-. 


I 7'.' > ■ 




A BERRY BOOM. 

The ,\inerii‘an ,-i laiwianmy -growers are in great glee over Jiie 
' thirinnus itietaaise ;n demami and tlie ri-eia' judi’e (d bt iiie'. due. titex 
b.dieve. to the advmit ot probibil ion. A eri'i'i’ io the f e'»,y'/ 

xvithoiit going so fai' as to give the v .'lob' eiaain bT me boom to 
'■m' elosing of the i>ars. eondder- it an imp'-r’ int iactor. 

In Itmn, the la.-t year far which ceti^n- figures are obt 'inalde. the 
■' ilut‘ <if ilic American .strawberrv crop v a< -e1 tlowai at li'a i> aere- 
:a-day it is aiivwherc from €100 to €200. are wiping out 

amrtgagps, buving automobilos, or wearing paths between their hobL 
nul the savings bank^ all beenusi^ a serie- of tactors have eonspired 
'<■’ send strawberry priees up/' 
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FISH MANURE. 


P. Rankin Scott, Chemist for Agrienliure, and irj/l C. Roherlson, 
Snpervmng Anaylst. 

For many years past tliere has been a marked shortage of boue.du.'i 
and kindred fertilizers in Australasia. In this State the requirements 
exceed the supply, but it must be admitted that the demand is for a low- 
priced manure, with the result that agriculturists in adjoining States 
outbid the Victorian farmer. Consequently the demand which exceeds 
the supply is the demand of the manure-broker or dealer, accentuated 
by Inter-State orders. 

It is time the slogan, “Wake up, Victoria,’’ was heard by the Vif 
torian farming community. If a fertilizer is avorth £10 per ton, plus 
freight (no insignificant figure) to the West Australian or Tasmanian 
farmer, it is surely worth the f.o.b. price to the farmer south of tin* 
Dividing Range. 

It is not suggested that boiiedust should he used in the northern 
areas. Experiments during the past twenty years have conclusively 
proved that the quiek-acting superphosphate is the best artificial ter 
tilizer for wheat, &c., when sown for grain in the wheat areas. On (iic 
other hand, bonedust and kindred fertilizers give marked results in tin- 
districts of Southern Victoria. Bonedust, when mixed with an oqinn 
weight of superphosphate, is particularly suitable in certain areas f-u 
the manuring of the hay crop. It gives excellent results in the cast 
of forage and root crop.s, and is the fertilizer par excellence in market 
garden culture. 

Its comparatively slow action and lasting effeel. together with ii“^ 
stable composition, render it pre-eminent as a fertilizer in mixed farm 
ing operations, especially when the “ mixed farm ” is owned and workd 
by the farmer. 

Continual and persi.stent inquiries at the laboratory as to win r 
bonedust, bone manures, or any material which would act as a sub.'i.- 
tute can be obtained have directed attention to the fish fertilizer indi]'' 
try. This fertilizer may be regarded as a sub.stitute for bonedust, wlin ii 
at the present time is almost unprocurable, and sbonld produce siniila" 
results when applied to land south of the Dividing Range. Air' 
quantity up to 2,000 tons could bo placed annually at a figure ba.'ed 
the analysis and the unit values in existence. 

Fish manure, or fish fertilizer, is the residue obtained when ti - 1 
scrap or non-edible condemned or “overflow” fish are “cooked” :n 1 
pressed for the extraction of fish oil, It is a combined nitrogem' i' 
phosphatic manure of moderate availability, and may be U-sed a* ’ 
substitute for bone and blood or bonedust. When the industry 
first established an erroneous impression existed that the fertilizer w !< 
practically valueless owing to the fact that the oil it contained acted a'J 
a waterproof coating to the bone and flesh particles, thereby preventmg 
decom position and the subsequent availability of the plant foods, vi '-. 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid. This is so in fertilizing materials c--'' 
taminated with mineral oils, but animal oils are much easier oxidi^d 
or decomposed. 
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Of course, as the primary product in the li.«h scrap industry is the 
oil extraction, it necessarily follows that the oil content of the residue, 
which IS subsequently converted into fisli fertilizer, is reduced to the 
rainimum. In the manufacture of bontdu.st the first operation has for 
its object the recovery of fat (tallow), but (he finished article is not 
by any means free of fat. The siimc applies to the fish manure. 
There would not be a groat deal of dilTcrence in the oil content (ether 
extract) of the two fertilizers. 

Upwards of 100,000 tons of fish fertilizer, the dried cannery waste 
from fish canning after oil extraction, nre annually produced in the 
United States of America. This [’lodnct is s5ld as fish scrap 
fertilizer.’^ 

In certain instances, the “overflow vatch,” ?>., the fish caught in 
fixeess of the canning factory’s capacity, is utilized for the extraction 
of oil and the manufacture of fish fenilizer. As the raw material — 
the fish scrap and condenuitHl fish — is obiaiiiwl for the cost of collection 
the industry is a highly profitable one. In Xew South Wales and Xew 
Zealand the fish-oil industry has obtained a footing. Xo data are 
available regarding these factories, but it is known that the one in Xew 
South Wales augments its supply of raw material from the Avaste of the 
trawling industry by the purchase of fi<ii at a price per ton from those 
who care to sell. In Aew Zealatid the factory is practically an ad- 
junct to the canning industry. 

For many years a fish oil factory was situated in Southern Tas- 
mania, blit with the death of the proprietor the industry was allowed to 
lapse. 


The Industry in Victoria. 

In Victoria an attempt is being made to in^tall the industry in 
Gippsland at Lakes Entrance, where Messrs. Miehelson Brothers, local 
fishermen, have been e.xperimenting in a small (and exceptionally 
(‘rude) manner on Bigby Island. L;irk of capital is the sole reason 
for their rudimentayv plant and its infinitesimal capacity. Oil has 
been obtained from sharks, stingarcO', ]>orpoise, siuig, and other fish, but 
the work has been intermittent. 

The simple method of “cooking’' in an ordinary copper and sub- 
sequently “floating olT " the oil in a small galvanized iron tank is fol- 
lowed. All attempt was at one time made to manuraetiire a fertiuzer. 
but in this endeavour the experimenters made a sad mistake. Ihc solid 
residue from the “ cooker " was thrown a^nb' whilst the " souji * or liquid 
from the oil tank was run into “slabs" et marl or soft chalk. The 
slabs wore subsetjucntly air-dried, crushed, and. after being mixed with 
10 per cent, of the residue from the “ ri taker, sent out as a sample of 
fish manure. 

A sample gave the following analysis: — 

Mtnstm c . , . . . • ■ ■ • ' 

l’hoHphori(' .Vcitl .. .. t'A 

The value of a low-grade fertilizer of this description based on pre- 
sent-day unit values wmuld be approximately lOs- per ton, and to 
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make a fertilizer of this description mi a lar^e scale would not ho 
economical. The methcKl of iiiunnfacture practised abroad is to run 
the cooker liquid (whole brew) through a filter pro.<s, allowing the 
liquid expressed to be carried to the oil tanks, where after the oil is 
'* doated " off, the liquid is allowed to run to waste, th(* solid portion 
remaining in tlio ]iress being dried and sold as fish fertilizer. 

The tertilizer manufactured by the ^fessrs. Micholson at Cunning- 
hame is really a marl or ehalk reinforced with a solutioji of fish glue 
and other soluble protein substances. ^Vhil.st this fertlliz»-r may com- 
mand a ready markiU locally, the handling charges are so great as tc 
tu'cclude profitable inanufacturo. 

However, the advisability of adding a percentage of ehalk in drying 
is a point worthy of consideration. This plan would Imve the disaT 
vantage of diluting tin' fish fcililiz(>r with a (Mnseqmmt ih^rrease \v. 
value. On the other hand, the chalk addition would alworb protein 
substances which otherwise would riin to waste, niigiit decrease the cost 
of drying, with the final advantage of increasing tlu^ yearly tonnage of 
tisli fertilizer. 

The method of running the eookm- " liquid through a filtm- pies' 
pniduccs a liigh-grade fertilizer, as the following analyses show - 


ui* 

rO-h Ou,ui!i. 


\nK“i irm» lO ViUl ' loO- i. 

Urira l-bii. I I'UiCzi r. 


M.ii.mov .. 
Niintgcn 

Arid 


s no ( r j! 

‘I’Oii 7 *a 

1000 Ils:{ 


K -70 

s-:tJ 
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Fi'mn the.>e analv.-^es, together with tlu‘ tbnqs known eoiuanaiing the 
ti'li manure alreadv mannfaenired at Lakrs iMitran'W, it is safe t-i 
n'^iime that works properly installed and eontr'dlcd wicill prodnee a 
manure of the forowing ai>proximat(‘ anal\>!-: - 

Moi>t'n r . . . . • . . . . . In 

Nit otgen . . . . - . s 

Ptiip‘,[phi»ri<' Acid . . . . , . n 

The pre<ent-day niarkm value of tiiis <da-s >if feriiliz.er woiiirl If 
£0 Os. jM-r ton. 

In American fai-torie.s the Cedd of oil varies 1r<’m 10 to 2r> ualhoi- 
per ton of raw scrap, tin' (pian1it\ of oil and likewisi' ils (pialllv varvina 
with das- of fislu' tiaaited. Fiirtlmr, the oil content ot certain fi.-ln- 
varle.s witli the sea-ons. Oils from the larger fl.^lus-;. sneli as shark- atd 
stingarees. contain alenhnl.;. atnl are partienlarly suitable for .-^piMTe 
blending. The-e oils are in great deinaiid at priiccs varying froni •’*> 
to 10s. per gallon. 

It is periiaps worth numtioning that it is fish wortliles.s to fishermen 
under existing ('irciiiiKStances that may lie most valuable for the puiq^on 


•’n.Truzl''. K.I.e,, fi'.C.S., 
t IJiilltain 150, Oert, of Anrii’. 
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of fish oil extracHon and the maniifarture of fertilizer. Me-ssr.-. 
Miehelson brothers have performed ‘^fvi i‘al interestin:^ experiments as 
to the oil capable of bein^^ obtained from sharks, stingarees, smig, 

A shark TOgbing approximatcdy 4 cv). yielded, on crude treatment, 6 
gallotis of oil^ and a black stingaree of 2 cwt. gave 4 gallons. The 
iiiamifactiircd oil was sold to a Melbourne firju at 6d. per gallon. 

V’ithin certain limits the composiroin of the fish fertilizer will vary 
with the class of fish treated, and the quajitiiy obtained per ton of raw 
material will be betwram 4 and 5 ewt. 


The Raw Material Available. 

This i.s the crucial point. Tlie fi-hing indu.^try at Cunninghamc 
i.s not of great importance, and it is extremely dcubrful whether the 
present fleet is large enougli, or it- <'wrier,s imbued with suilieicuf en- 
tlui.dasm, to provide the ric.-e.'Sary ra'v material even for works uf a 
small cajiacity. Local autlioritio' m.iiiitain tliat the present cratr 
could ea.sily deliver tuns of tisli per amnnu at anv fj^]l works 

csfahllshed at Cunninghamc. 'Mm point i“ — Will they' llnre 
said to he oraft available equal to br:t:ging in over *20 tui-s of fish pfw 
trip, and iustan<‘i-< arc quoted of 2o to do ImH' ot 11*0 bc?ng obtained ju 
oi\e liau!. It is com]iuted that two fidii'raicn can rat.-h 2 tons of fidi 

per day. ^ , 

Wilh the iinmeiiso fidiing groiimL l■xr('^Miillg towards Xeu Zealaivl 
and Tasmania there slionld not be any ditlicnlty ni obtainityg the neees^ 
sarv raw materinl, but it is a moot j'oiiit whetinu’ the jirc-ent fishing 
popnlatiuii with u< craft of to-day. (■vmi under the best conditions, 
wonbl guarantee to supply 1,000 tmm <■{ fidi refu-e per annum at tae 
work- at a rra.-unable figure. It iiiahlv prubable that tiio ]>rnw 
paid per toll of fish hy the management yd a proj-erly eqniiqwd tidi 
fertilizer factorv wiuild range hetwren and dos. llie i<'rmer 

Ihe price paid in Svdm-y. , m 

It is not the purpose of tlii^ aitipie o* ^tate premsAy wha: should 
ho dune to establish llu' industry. Tlie -de objeerive 1;= to dissmnimiTe 
fiu't. whirl, art a anah if the in-aa.intioi, o! a factyv 

wrrr lah.ig conrider.al. If a he e.^taWirlioJ a ^voperatyo 

<ehen,o hetwe-t, local Usher.., e„ (or tl.rlr =orlrtvf a,„i pr.vate ™pv- 


'(‘tienie nenNeuii . .... .. 

,,ri<e sl.o.ihl a,.Io„h,edIy he the Ir,..- o,. wh.e , to ....M the firh fe,- 
lllizer i.idustrv at the I,ahe> Eiitrai'rr. Sho.pl .nr., a fyloiN he ly 
stalled there will not he the lea.st dilhmliv d,s|„,s,„r ,at tar prod uy 
The present (piote iur ilie lowest grade tma oil m o?. p.i ga ^n, i i 
1 000 tons of H.sl, fertllitwr eo.tld he read.ly phtrrd at the npproym.y 
(is, ire of £0 per to.., a,,d the demand for these r non.rdmes n, ,\„slral,a 
end abroad is inerpasintr .annually. 

Tim various grades of flsl, o.l hau- many uws^ Sn„e ■»p'r,d a, 
edible oils, others for bleudintl In l.ibriratii.a; and '’£''0^^ dU 

paint, ami varnish factories .ibsoi-b larye , plant, ties, and tl„> y 
iargclv used in dros.si,,, loatl.er. The byes, ^itra e m s are md r 
fisltoil .soap (a valuable inetredient the raanufaitnre of tnu-iouf. 
and insecticides') and axle urc,'i''C. 


( T(i bi- ctu/Lact',/.) 
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TURKEY REARING. 

By W. C. Bugy, Poultry Foreman, Werrihee Research Farm. 

The rearing of turkeys for the table can be successfully carried on 
in the northern areas of Victoria with less trouble and expense than is 
generally supposed, and many wives and daughters of settlers there are 
earning big sums in this way. In the Goulbum Valley, for instance, 
large quantities of wheat, oats, and lucerne are grown, consequently 
there is a good feSd supply, and climatic conditions are particularly 
favorable for this branch of poultry farming. 

The essentials for success are sound, healthy breeding stock, careful 
feeding and management of the young birds and marketing at the right 
^ime. 

Pure iVmerican Bronzewing turkeys are the mo.st satisfactory. The 
breeding stock should consist of half-a-dozen hens from 14 to 16 lbs. 
weight, mated in their second season with a gobbler not less than twelve 
months old, and from 24 to 32 lbs. weight. In my experience, males 
of this weight are more satisfactory than heavier birds of from 36 to 
45 lbs., as the latter do not fertilize so well, and frequently injure the 
hens. Occasionally, I have had hens so badly torn on the back as to 
need as many as fifteen stitches. 

Although it is comparatively easy to remove tin? spurs of the male 
birds, it may be found more satisfactory to use boots. Almost any 
saddler will make them from a bit of green hide for a couple of shillings, 
and with care they will last two or three seasons if taken off at the end 
of the breeding season, cleaned, and given a good dressing of neats- 
foot oil. 

The boot should be made the shape of the finger of a lady’s glove, oi 
i\ length equal to the bird’s spur, with two small buckled straps to fasten 
round the leg. If a wad of sole leather (a piece out of a saddler’s 
punch) is put inside the end of the hoot, it will prevent the spur from 
wearing a hole in the end of it. Sliouhl the bird’s spurs be very sharp, 
the points may be filed, care being taken not to make them bleed, and 
the life of the boots will thereby be prolonged. 

The gobbler should be a bird of robust constitution, with good, widf 
shoulders, long in the breast, and short in the leg. If such a bird is 
mated with hens of the weight stated, tight and close in feather, offspring 
of a suitable .size to bring the best prices in the AIell>ourne inark* ' 
‘should be produced. 

Turkeys should be encouraged to roost in trivs whore possible. !■ 
is good for the birds to use tbeir wings, as it devclopes the muscle and 
makes the breast thicker. Turkeys roosting in the open air breed strong, 
healthy chicks, and the greater the range the stud birds have the strongi': 
the chickens will be. 

Turkey hens always choose their own nests. The eggs should V- 
gathered daily, one being left in the nest. It is advisable to pencil ih*' 
date on the eggs, so as to make sure of leaving the new-laid one for tbi‘ 
nest egg. The eggs, when collected, should be kept in a cool place, and 
turned every day. 
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Tiirkeij lictisirifj. 

When the hen goes broody, a coop with a run attached should he 
placed near the house m a sheltered position on a patch of grass or 
lucerne. _ The nest should be made by putting 2 or 3 inches of soil 
mixed with a little lime in the bottom of the box, and a small depression 
made about the depth of a soup plate by patting down the earth with 
the hand; then a handful of pine needles or straw should be put in. 
the earth must be spread fairly evenly over the whole box a little 
higher at the edges than in the centre, and too much straw should not 
te placed in the iie.st, otherwise the eggs may roll out. The eggs should 
be put in the nest, and the hen placed on them at dusk, and closed in for 
a^ut 22 hours; then the sitter may be given vvatef and food consisting 
of either wheat, oats, or maize. After two or three days she may be 
let out, and can usually be relied upon to go back to the nest after 
having had a dust bath and a green pick, l^roken charcoal and grit 
should always be kept near the sitting htms. SLxfeen eggs are sufficient. 
If she has laid more, up to nine can be put under a domestic hen, which 
should be set at the same time. A n^cord of the date when the hen is 
set should be kept by marking it on the coop, or in such other way as is 
most convenient. The chickens should nlllK? given to the turkey mother, 
as she will make a much better job of tlie rearing of them. About two 
days before the hatch is due, the hen .should be gently lifted off and 
given a dusting with a good insect powder, and then allowed to feed. 
By the time she goes back to the nest she will have got rid of any vermin 
with which she may have been infested, and the chicks Tvill get a fairly 
clean start. Turkeys should always be handled very gently. For this 
reason, womenfolk are more successful with then/than men. When 
the chicks arrive, they do not require food for at least 24 hours, hut the 
mother should be liberally fed on any whole grain, as she will probably 
not have taken any food during the last day or so of the hatching. 
Some powdered charcoal and coarse sand or fine grit should be placed* 
for the young ones to pick at. Their first feed should consist of oatmeal 
mi.\ed with a little milk. The drier the oatmeal is mixed the better, and 
it must not he sticky or sodden; only about three tablespoonfuls should 
be mixed at a time; a dess<wrspoonfnl of milk is sufficient to take up the 
flour in such a quantity and prevent waste. To this mixture should be 
added a little coarse sand, and a t( a spoonful of powdered charcoal. 
Tn fact, up to the time they are a month old, charcoal should always 
be mixed with their food; after that, they will eat plenty of it of their 
own accord, if it be available. The fir.'t drink should be new milk. 
U is well to place the milk in a saucer, in which an old cup lias been 
inverted to prevent the chickens from standing in it. New milk should 
be the only drink for at least three days; then water may be substituted; 
but new milk once a day .should bo given for at least a fortnight, 
preferably first thing in the morning. After that, separated milk will 
do. It would perha^is he well to mention that the more milk young 
turkeys get the finer will he the texture of flesh. 

The coop should bo moved a few feet every day to give the chicks 
fresh ground to run on; about the fourth day, the front of the coop 
should be raised a few inches to allow them to run in and out, but the hen 
should .'itill be kept inside. At this age, a little finely-chopped green 
lucerne or Icttuo-* should he added t'* the oatmeal, then chopped onions 
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or slinllots, and silver beet, milk thistles, or dandelion, will make a good 
change. After a week old, a little bran and pollard may be added, and 
the oatmeal gradually lessoned till the young ones are a fortnight old, 
when it may be dropped altogether. 

At the age of three weeks, a mash made of bran, mixed with water 
ill which rabbits or liver have been boiled, and dried off with pollard, 
may be given them. To this chaffed green lucerne, rape, or other green 
stuff should be added. To prepare this mash, the bran should be placed 
ill tlie trough and soa hied with an etjual nieasuro of the sonp, a hug 
being placed over it to keep in the stiaini for 10 or 15 minules. Thou 
pollard, equal to abutjt twice the (jiianlity of hrau used, will he neccs-sary 
to dry th(' feed off to a nice crumbly mixture. Tlic green stuff can he 
mixed with the feed after the pollard. 

Only as much as the birds arc likely to pick up should be prepared. 
It should be fed in trcTughs, or on a clean bag spread on the ground, so 
that any food not eaten may be taken away and not left to go sour. 

The chicks should be fed five or six times a day for the first throe 
weeks. During this time, a little cracked grain may he foil to tliem 
at night. When they are a bit older, three or four feeds a day will 
suffice. At the end of six wc^eks wlmle wheat and oats may be given. 
Cracked maize is also beneficial. 

The changing of the feed should be done gradually; many a ]>ro' 
mising brood have been lost through neglect of this precaution. 

Young turkeys should not be let out of their slual till the dew is 
off the grass. I have watched young turkeys feeding along an irrigation 
channel often wading half way up tlieir breasts in water after insect-^, 
&e., and no harm resulted, bur if tliey arc allowed to run in damp grass 
and get wet across the back, it viuy ufren proves fatal. 

They should be frequeiulv i'Xainined for vermin, especially about 
the head. If any are found, a good phin is to get a small oatinetil hag, 
put therein some gocKl insi^U powder, place a lit tie oik' in it, and shakr 
gently. This operation takes only a few seconds, and well repays the 
trouble. 

I am indebted to Mr. Hart, the Chief Poultry Expert, for many hints 
on turkeys. On oim occasion, he drew my attention to the very rapitl 
growth of the flight feathers of young turkeys. Tliis is, no dotibt, a 
provision of nature to aid the young turkeys in fleeing from their 
enemies, as when frightene<l they use these feathers at a great rate lo 
increase their speed. Mr. Hart suggested that if this growtli (unneces- 
sary under domestic conditions) could he diverted into tht' young bird's 
body a great improvement could ho looked for. I decided to try th(' 
experiment on a few chicks, and when they were ten day.s old removed 
the .six flight feathers of each wing. Chicken.s treated in this way 
developed quickly, and sinee then 1 have .similarly treated hundred^, 
and am convinced it is a great help to them during a very critic.al 
period. 

In performing the operation, great care has to be used not lo injure 
the wing, but if the chicken be placed in the palm of the hand, and 
the wing held finnly betwMn the finger and thumb, the feathers can be 
easily pulled out without any injury. 
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When the young birds are ton or t'.vrlve weeks old, a trestle frame 
'ihould be made about 2 feet from the gj'oiind for them to learn to percdi 
on. The perches should not be less tlian 2 inches wide, and if place l 
near a tree, the birds will soon learn to get into its branches. From 
this tinn; on. they should always have a full feed of grain at night. 

I hree weeks before marketing, thf^y .-liotild be fed on grain which 
has been soaked in milk for from sixiemt to iwenty-fonr hours. Some 
people })refer to give them boiled wheat or barlev', but 1 think the form o- 
the better feed. 

Many make tlie mistake of seiulina tlir-ir birds in for sale before 
they are ready. It is well to remember that it !s not so much size 
that counts with the buyer as condition. A ]>lump, wcll-condiiioned bird 
of 20 lbs. will always sell better than a large-framcrl. poor bird, even if 
he weighs a few pounds mor(;.| 

It is wise lo pick a reliable salesman and to send all birds to him. 
If birds are in good condition, hr will 'nr able to recommend them to 
his best custonmrs to ilie sellrr's advaiitage; and once a })er-o)i ha^ 
acquired a reptitarion for sending otily fiiV't-grade birds, biiys-r- will 
always be on the ]"ok nut fnr lijs 


THE POULTRY INDUSTRY IN 1921. 

lijl .!. r. Ik Ab'/i/njW, X.JKIk. (.'hict PouHru Expert, 

“What are ilu* juvLspects for next vtarf” was a qur^ii'ri put to me 
r(R*ently by the owner of a dock of sl^iriitly over 2,t'ui,i birds, and with 
the hatching .<ea>on miw commencing, r mu^i be the uppermost thought 
in rile minds of ino-t poullry bre- lees, in the June number of rlie ^^u' 
Ef'dh.ind Journal of .IgrO i/A^/e’ a M-ev educational .arlicle by iMr. F, 

< J^rowii on llie cost (d' tea^ding pulcU.< to •')x iiioiiths nld. by wan-.i 
lime, of euurs(‘. (hry slnuihl be in full lay. 'I'he adna] eo-t ])er juillet 
for feed alone worked mih at (Is, llld., witli wlieat a; (b. '^d. )>er busliel, 
jiollnrd TO r>s. per top, bran £7 o-. per tom pulled oats 4s. per 
Imshel, rolled oats t'd.'i nrr slnud urn. m.d oainieal .t2, jier .si;or; l<.>n. 

The article referred lo reprliued beb^w: -- 

During tlie past season a trial wh'? e-mdneted at the Milton Poultry 
Station to ase^-rtain the eo<t of feeding pullel.'i: to ’he age of •'ix moidhs. 
Sixty White Leghorn chickens were placed iii brooder. Of these, seven 
died when a few days idd, and of the remaimh'r twenty-nine proved to 
bo pullets .and twenty-four eoeken Is. The c<M'kere]s were separated 
from the pullets when they had attained a weight of al>ont 4] lb., and 
I ho available market prum for these-" 4 s. each— was credited to the pul- 
lets, while the whole cost o\ feeding was eliargi d against (he pullets. 
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The following are particulars and actual cost of the food supplicid 
to the chickens during the six-months period of the test 

£ s. (1, £ s. d. 

Wliole wheat, 1,008 lb., at 6s. 8d, per bushel a 12 U 

Cracked wheat, 187 lb., at 6s. 8d. per bushel 1 0 0 

Add cost of cracking . . 0 1 G 

1 2 3 

Crushed wheat, 112 lb., at 6s. 8d. per bushel 0 12 5 

Add cost of crushing . . 0 0 9 

, 0 13 2 

Pollard, 760 lb., at £9 5s. per to' .. 3 112 

Bran, 254 lb., at £7 5s. per ton . . . . 0 18 5 

Oatmeal, 26 lb., at 6s. 9d. per 25 lb. bag . . 0 7 0 

Hulled oats, 264 lb., at 4s. per bushel . . 16 5 

Add cost of bulling . . 0 6 7 

^ 1 13 0 

Rolled oats, 45 lb., at 35s. per 100 lb. . . 0 15 9 

Meat-meal, 21j lb., at 20s. per 100 lb. . . 0 4 4 

Total £14 17 1 

Deduct price realized for twenty-four cockerels 

sold at 4s. each .. .. .. . . 4 16 0 

\et total COST, . . . . . . . .£10 1 1 

Dividing this sum by 29 (the number of the pullets roared), tli«' 
average net cost of food for one pullet works out .at 6s. lljd. 

During the six inoiiths eg^ to the value of £1 8 h. 6d. were laid. Inu 
no credit is allowed for thD amount, it having no bearing on the objci t 
of the trial. 

NOTB. —The above- rccurdfd exporlmenb waa carried ovit at tlie reciuest of the New Zealand ri>ult,ry 
Association, 

It will not be possible in Victoria to obtain feed cheaper tills seaisoi, 
than at the figures quoted, and in all prohahility we shall .«ee \vlic:u 
dearer next year. Consequently, counting in labour and use of equip 
ment, pullets will be Wurtb about lOs. each to the grower by the time 
they come in lay, and their cost of feed during their laying year will lo 
fully 3d. per bird per week. It follows, therefore, taking into considera 
tion labour, feed, housing, and equipment, interest on cnpital, and 
depreciation in value from pullet to second season hens, that each bird 
will cost not less than £1. 

How much will each bird earn? Quite recently, one of the >netr<' 
politan daily papers in an article on the cost of living, singled oul tD 
egg market for special attack, and advised the p'ublic to hold ofT buvin.L: 
eggs 80 as to reduce the price. The, article, so far as eggs are con 
cemed, was distinctly misleading, as they sold at from 3fl. to 3s. .33 
retail, and 2.s. 6d. wholesale from 29th April to 15th June, then the 
price fell 8d. per dozen in ten days, which represents tho enstou’ i 
son able fall for the time of year, as is shown in my article, Flu etna 
tions in the Egg Market” in the Journal of Agriculture for Febniarv 
1920, page 116. The price recovered 6d. per dozen by 8th July. 
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Iliore is considerable danger for tljo future of tlie poultry industry 
unless all producers co-operate to secure a fair price for their products 
based on the cost of production, hii us take the case of a man v/ith 
a flock of 1,000 White Leghorns in tljo month of June. Out of the 
1,000 birds, fully 250 will be second-season birds uot yet through the 
moult, and consequently not laying. There will also be a certain 
number of male birds, leaving about 700 pullets. These pullets will 
lay about 300 eggs per day, i.e., 750 dozen eggs for the month. The 
feed bill may be taken as being Is. per bird per month. 

At the present time 11s. 9d. per day is the basic wage of the lowest 
grade railway porter, and may therefore quite faMy be considered the 
minimum wage for a poultry farmer, so that six days a week at ll«. 9d.. 
and time and a half for Sunday — poultry farmers must work Sundays 
and Saturdays alike -represeut.s £4 i jd. a week for tlie poultry 
farmers* wages, light help at 30s. a week, and interest on capital, depre- 
fiation, ratc.s, £100 a year. The balance-sheet for the 1,000 bird 
jKniltry fanner for June would therefore be as follows:— 

£ d 

To interest on (Uipital, depreiiaiioii. rates, &c., at £100 


a Voar .. .. .. .86S 

To wages, seJf, £4 Hd- wevk . . . . . , 18 17 S 

To wages, light litJp, at 30s. ]xr week . . 6 8 7 

To foodstufTs, l.OUO birds at Is. each .. . . -50 .0 0 

To marketing and coinniissioii i:<n 750 dozen eggs at 

l^d. per dozen .. .. .. 3 IS 1 

Balance . . - . 6 4 0 

£93 15 0 


£ -s. <l 

By 750 dozen eggs at 2s. 6d, per d^zen . . 9.3 15 0 

£'.*3 1 .5 0 


The poiihi'v farmer, tlu-refore, during the month of June, obraincd 
a net profit of tHl 4s. on 750 dozen eggs at 2s. 6d. a dozen, whieli re- 
presents an aciinil jirofit of 2d. per dozen. Xo one can, tlieretoro, 
accuse the poultry fanner of profiteering, and it becomes more obvious 
as tiino goes on how urgent it is tli.i! ilie public should be educated up 
to paying liigher prices for poultry prodiicis, failing wliicli many 
breeders will seriously curtail produeiioii. 

Fortiiuntely, after a somewhat alarming ilry spell abundant rains 
have fallen, and the I'rop ]>rospecN aii' rei'iorted to bo fitr more hoi>elii1. 
It is most unwise to propliesy, and probably no one can say what the 
actual (a>st of foodstuffs used a.^ hovi iced will be in 1921, although 
they will most likely he higlier llian at present. Howevor, I feel con- 
fident that if the’ breeders will first and foremost oo-operate, and 
secondly avoid all late liatching, tin' prospects for the 1921 season will 
be brighter than tliey have Ixen for some years past. 
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Tlie im porta tioTi of by Groat Britain for 1919 was 56,443,950 
dozoiu a.^ ooinparcM] with iHUloi, 150 in 10 IS, and 215,700,500 in 10 Ill- 
according to tbe latest figures from the Jounial of tln^ Ministry of 
Airriridtiiia* lor Alarch, 1020. Tlu‘ values of tbe foregoing quantities 
being declared, respectively, at £8,61:), 3-lb £4,621,640, and £0,500,602 
The average values per dozen for iinnorted esrgs, tbeveforo, wore 
3s. (bjd. in 1010, 3s. lid. in 1018, against* lOrpl. iiriOBl. It Avill be 
seen, tberefnre, tliat the Inipnrtations for last year naua* only about 26 
per eent. of tbe pre-war figures, altlmugh tlie price [)er dozmi liad largely 
i lie reused. 

One of tbe principal reasons for tbe fall in quantity, due to tbe 
cessation id' su]>plies from Bussia, wliieh sent 114,5:12,770 »1ozen in 
19i:3, or .-lightly over half tbe total nuinber cd' egg.s imjmrteil for that 
year by Great Britain, 

Canada sent 14.760,62tl <lozen for l!M!d as against .3.889,850 in 
1018, and the Fniteil 8^tates 14,086,060, as against 3,373,450 in 1918. 

Tli(‘ quantities from Denmark are as fidlo^vs: — 16,380,670 dozen 
for 1019, 11,705,350 in 1918, and 12,6,5ii.n(MI for I'.M:). 4'lie ))opnla- 
rjon of Denmark is only twice that of Vii-toria. AVlieu will the Vn* 
torian breeders see tlnnr way to forget petty difierenees, and co-operate 
to .secure a share of tins enormous market awaiting tin mi nviTseas? 


FARM NOTES FOR JUNE. 

NOTES ON EXPERIMENTAL WORK, STATE RE-SEARCH 
FARM. WERRIBEE. 

(f/eorf/e ;S. ) 

Seasonal Conditions and Seeding Operations. 

Seciliiig ojt(>raf ions on tli; KvpmmnetiTMl I''!«CD w- ro no], n d « , 
■'l‘b dnin', with the exeeption of a few plots r;-'“rvi'd for lato sn-iin^ 
tests. Tn addition ro the u-ual plots. ^ f,.\v )mv<‘ bt'oti so^ n w it a 
electrified seer], and others are being used to tv>t the valni' of a imitt rial 
from Franee railed Pltysioioir’ea] Fonilizcr. Tlic 'vork oyfi-mlcd <>vit 
a long period, diiriiiir wljiidi liglit .sbowrrs (amounting to 222 jHiims in 
.^^:ly and 137 points in dune) fell, but there were f(‘W interruptions on 
account of wet wc-atln r. Oti the wbol,*, g.-rmination lias be-m good, and 
the showers have bel])ed tbe growth of. tbe yonng crops. Tile germina- 
tion bos been excellent, ami tbe i-mps 'have hern assured a g-ood st.irl. 

ToiMUiKssiNu Ta ('HUM-: no a Winter Fkko. 

Tbe top-dressing t(*sts on tbe irrigatiM] lucerne fiebl at WiTribiv 
have shown striking increase'^ on tlm yields of bay obt aim'll from the 
manured plots. During the pa.'^t month, tbe greater wdnter growtii 
on .some of the toji-dressed plots also stood out iu marked contr is* 
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with that nn udjoinin^^ ajviis which did not i-ocoive fertilizor-i. Tlio bo-t 
of the jdols ar(‘ sj;(*cifled in ordi^r of iiicrif luTeinider : — 

1. Plot wliich received 10 tons of farmyard manure and 20 ewt. 

of liiiK^ jM‘r acre. 

2. Plot whiel! received 10 tons of farmyard manure }>er acre. 

2>. All plots rvcclviii;^ 2 ewt. r,f snperph'f^ijdm.te jier acre; particu- 
larly when in r-on juriction with (n ) gypsum, (h) lime, and 
fe) ^M'ound liinostone, at tlic rate of 20 cwt. per acre. 

'fhe area which roerdved super]ih'i-|ihat(^ 2 cwt., and gypstim 20 ewt. 
per a<‘n‘ was appanmtly the best of tlmse in section 3. On these tlie 
i^rowlh \\'as fpiite double rliat on the iintreuted pdots; and when one con- 
siders ilic valiK^ of the extra lierbage for lainijinc ewes or other stock, at 
a season wln-n “ feed '' i. usually scari'c. the ini]>onance of ecunomicallv 
iiKTeasiiijL^ the earryiiif^ eapacity by viipjdyiim- snitalde fertilizers at 
oner apt)arcnt. 

'\Vlicn sheep were adinitti’d to tlm fif-M. it was noticed that they ate 
uiit ilie ;:r()Wth <m tlie to]edri-si'.) Hr^r. d'his pi'obabiy iiidi- 

ea^(^s that it was more j>ahit:ible er nniriimii- ihan tliat ou the untreate<i 
p](il~. Imt no eoiiiparative feeding tiot* 'ai re eaiTied out. 

Mov! /d’ the lucerne areas a! t)m Smie lu-:-:;r.d! Farm are “ ciO iij 
> iiminer, and auniinn, and era/.e I ai interval' durina: the hve 

iinn.lhs A]iri] ir. Anitus! — in wliicii I'ae to-'iji i' c!.ni]*aratiV 'lv dormant. 

Careful reeurd>. t aken .hirin.i: the jei'T few yeirs, 'iiow that ni the 
utrazinir |H‘ri«ids refeiTrf] lo. tln^ tii ld in wh; ea tin- pbc. m-'n-i-ci d ar-.- 
located randes sO'ck njU:!! TO abdiii ti\.- sle’ijt o- 'he “e-re. lam ti dd 
Iki' an art'll t'f eti aiO'C'. tfiif^t (it wdi'cli )s l"p-dre."t'd witn 2 cwt, ‘it super- 
piin.'jdiate ]ier acre < acli year: hnt n aiot f'C.iiain' ic, ii- 4 a .-t 
untreated clieck ple’S- 

Farmyard mannre and llm lab 'Mr ir:^.d\■ed ;n sprt>adina i; ere n-.t 
alwavs availahle mi tlie average irrua'; ai tann. lai: wiiere tlie uan’k ean 
he earried eut it \V'»uld Siam that ti;;' ii\ai,uv.> ean be very prefitablv 
tt'i (1 uti liiceiau*. 1 \vi> c^^!. (li 'll j I aoiif i'^l'hao-- ran la' e'^'inomna’lly 
disfrihutt'd liy ilie nrdinary drill, af’er toe winier n jn-vatum. Hiis 
(plant ity lias I'ruved so ])ro!ilallr^ "U bi.e lie', .re'! karm la.e a -e-Tion 
hii' been s.'i apart ta test tlie value nf deuhlin^ the aiiplication; and it 
is iiifercstijm'' ta naie that, v itlt 4 ca :. ..} .'ii|'r !'p!!- .'joiaie e.y m-re, 
ira'e ihe ureatest yieltl af dry jiay jr'Cii any j-bc i i-'t w-ir. 1 ae ari'i 
wa. out f'-uv \iuu‘>, and tlie t-Oal vem'o >0 I’.av iiarvi>o d^ wa- 4 t'O' 
7 (ovt. pel* aena a" Uitainst 3 tans Ireai a 'imi'ar number at cuts aji tne 
nninaniired pbu. 

Othm* fen ilizers and lime in its vari'cm farms niav i-.- -iM'-d with 
advantaim as Kpedn-ssinirs far huvnic. hut the exiwriuuuus at Wmabee 
to dale 'i,m to slmw that la obtain a 'piick and protifaMe return tor tin- 
smallest' outlay of capital and labaur. iiiere is noTliiiic- espial to siiper- 
[ilinspliale. 

Winter is the time to renovc.le and tap-dvi.'’s niccrne. 


])o if nou'. 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM, RUTHEROLEN. 

(P. B. O'Keefe, Manager.) 

The weather for the mouth has been all that could be desired, a 
total rainfall of 379 points having been registered. This was made 
up by gentle soaking falls at regular intervals, during which luiH tem- 
peratures prevailed. In consequence of these favorable conditions 
grass has made fair growth, and crops have done remarkably well. 
Water supply in dams has been replenished. There has been some 
mortality among stock, but loesses are slight compared with what might 
have occurred if typical June weather had been experienced. Ewes 
throughout the district are lambing, and iu some cases where feed i- 
scarce are reported to be deserting lambs and allowing them to perish. 
The later lambs will have a much better ch.ance than those dropped 
early. 

^lany farmers are .still bu-sy planting crops, but the majority have 
finished. Crops planted since the 1st June have come through, and 
are making rapid growth. 

Cultiration . — The planting of cereals has been completed. An 
area of 630 acres is overground on the farm apart from experimental 
area. Fallowing will be gone on with at an early date; all fallow.*- 
will be sown with rape, and later with millet ns a catdi crop. 

Dairy ITercL — Produce to the value of £1 17s. 6<l. per cow has bi.-en 
disposed of for the month. In anticipation of a rise in the price of 
beef fat cattle have been held over, and will be sold in the near future 
at a price considerably in excess of previous estimate. I odder con- 
sists of oat silage along witli paddock and green crop pasture. 

Shpcp.—Thc cross-bred flock has commenced to lamb. \i present 
ewes are being grazed on young oat erops, but this will be diseoiitlruu'd 
after 15th inst., except on those fields planted tor grazing. 

p;^y.„Twelve young cross-bred pigs, born on llio 31st_ May, have 
done very wdl; thev now' turn the scale at ai: average weight per pig 
of 221 lU. Tlie brnirs have hetm eiistrated, and all will be wcaTicd 
at six wani'ks old, and divided into even lots of four for experimental 
feeding. They will be weighed weekly. 

Fwo large York sows past breeding wa re sold at M angaratta 
market as back fatters; the live weight of the two was t,400 Ib.s. ; the 
prices realized w'ere £18 23 . 6d. and £18, w’hich is a record. 

Cross-bred pigs are still doing well; their live weight at six inontb> 
old average-s 185 lbs. each. It is intf-udod to di«]>ose of them on Mie 
13tli July, when their dressed weight should be from 130 to 140 
if, however, our weighings indicate that it will be profitable to keep 
them longer they will he held back for a furtber fortnight. 

The purc-bred pigs being fattened have done much better latterU. 
but still have a lot of lecw'ay to make up. 
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Feed Rack fvr Faille. 

FEED RACK FOR CATTLE. 

The plan of a feed rack illustrjited hereunder is taken from a 
pamphlet issued by a United States A^a-icultural Experiment Station. 
The rack is mounted on skids made of 6-iii. x 6-iri. material. It is 
16 feet long, 0 feet wide at the base, and the box 2 feet high. Besides 
the 2-in. x 6-in. CTOss-piece.s at the ends, which tie the .^ides together, and 
to which the 2-in. x 4-in. uprights at the end arc nailed, there ’is a 
cross-piece that ties the .^ides together at thr- eentre. 



This type of rack lias been n^ed for years. Sometinios the feoil 
arches after being eakui from bidt>\v. uouhl require to be pushed down. 

In country where high saplings are available, the cost of constnic- 
tion may be considerably reduceri by substituting tbese for 30nie of the 
sawn timber. 
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MILK COOLING. 


The accompanying illustration of a Milk Cooler, designed by Mr. 
Alex. Stewiirt, of Ikillaii, is reproduced from the ICiecdius Marsh 
AVprcs.s. 

It is claimed that by the use of this cooler milk can be so cooled that 
it may be kept with saf<4y in the can on tin* liott(‘st nightSj and that, in 



addition, the cooling will expel the .'Strong odoni*'; sometimes noii^'mibie 
in milk from cows fed on rich jnistnres or rank growtli of weeds. 

The dishes in the coolers should be plawd about 12 indies apart, 
the lower one about 4 inches above the milk can. The cro.ss-bars, on 
which the dishes re.«t, should be about an inch and a half shorter than 
the width of the dish. The two lower dishes may be placed in position 
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trom^ tlif tO]j of tho stairl. TJio two upper di^lies > 1 jouM have 
.suffif'iont holes [^uiu.'hed in the bottom (by moans of a nail) 

to allow the milk to escape at a rate corresponding to that at which 
is milked. .Mr. Stewart says he lias loiiiul that with verv large milk 
di.slie.s ojio cooler will suffice for two milkers. 

When in use, tho coolers should be plaet^d in a shady spot wltcre there 
is a fre<i circulation of air. 

Idle following comment on tiie above js umde bv Mr. J. S, 
^li’Kndzean, St iiior liairv SupjTvisoi' : - - 

AVken cooling it is also most ail\i'a])le that >he milk he kept pro- 
tected from betii fltes and dust. J be good done by cooling will be 
largely discounted if ilm milk should become contaminated during the 
process by flies or din, for its keeping qualities will thereby be alto- 
getber de-troyed. I tin i< the grea’cv Trutibb' that distributors and 
other-^ bundling milk have to conteotl anaiii't. Oiri Jia'tem tlie furmn- 
tion of acid in milk, and the souring -d' rbe wln.de immediatclv fol]o-’>. 
With {-hcinly nouliod' nf handliiig. ibe eliding of milk as -o-in as it 
drawn fnen the cow Is ilie very ben thing tliat can be done to all'tw 
of its I'eing di>t I’liai ti‘d to ilie con-iiaiej' i], a w b'de-onie ermfition. d']e- 
more -btwlv milk i- run m cooling tie- niore ettVciive tin- aeratn'ci wi; 
lie, partieiilarly if tin' surrounding a;r In cord and all cotuam’nati-O; 
guardeil again.-t. 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN ENGLAND. 

Soitie ari Miint <if the 'tnking dic tdopairn: ■.*{ agn.-n.: i j •^■- 'p TN;- 
i'hh in Mniiland (bn it'g din hi"! vs ar wdl ]'*• "f i’Cerr-t t.i Ln- widii' 
eii’i’lr .if agrnadniri'i':. Mindi wa- le ird ^d' tlm Avord ” recmLinieti'iii ‘ 
dnrnig ibr bi-t nece- ef the WAV an : ' o' *:;»• iir<t b-w m ettbs t. ■wi]: .. 
il, but ii is (litlianli Ui point !'• any a-diievenieti! in thi^ direcri,.]! it 
nni't dejtarl nnnit' "f iiaii mal life. I' !.' jdi'a-nnr to bo aid.' r.'. ^ay tinu 
agrieiiltiira! eo-nperati'':! an ♦‘xcontbot. ’Pa.- ]Arogre— made during 
ibe [ia<! tweb'e ni'Didis has been littie -ii-on -C jdien-'.metial e-unnared 
with the pre\itiu- raie of growth. 

Trior m the araii-lli'e. Iie^id-'- a -enain nutnber of ,-o-eperati\N 
ilairy so(d('iies, some i'i)-op(«raiive slaiigider-hoiLSes. and a large uimiber 
of small .srndefies dealing witli egg.-, I'^'nltry. fruit, market gar.ieiiing. 
attil allotment-, tlicre were otily six itr -(•ven large e''i-o]’>erat:ve farmers' 
societies for tin* ]>ureha-e of raw matiuda]- t feeding stutTs, fertilizers, 
seeds, maehinery. iVc.), wlnbdi ino'ci’t'd but a fraction ot tlie eountry. Tn 
other dislriets ilno’C were either under-capitalized and struggling 
soeietie- or no soeiel;es a: alb 

The prospeefs of Knglida farming after the war liave bem by no 
means clear. Tliere lias laam an unstald,' market in farmers' require- 
ments and a feiding of uncertainty ns r,i wliat will liappen when control 
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is removed in the various branches of the industry. The introduction 
of the minimum wage and of standardized working hours into agricul- 
ture has introduced a factor the future effect of which it is impossible 
to calculate. The prospect of severe competition from imported food is 
always present in the farmer's mind- In spite of governmental 
assurances, the farmer is for all those reasons justly apprehensive as 
to the future of his industry, in some cases even to the extent of fearing 
a return to the hard times experienced between 1880 and 1900. 

The result has been to make him incline his ear favorably to the 
claims of co-operative trading, which leads to a real economy in pro- 
duction and a more advantageous system of marketing his produce. 
The fact that most other businesses have during the war made them- 
selves strong by amalgamation and combines has helped in this process, 
for nowhere are there more combines, rings, and cartels than in the 
agricultural trade. 

The position was admirably put in a letter to a leading farming 
paper recently: “What is and has been,” asks the writer, “the position 
of the isolate<l independent farmer working his bnsines.s as a private 
trader? He buys a machine here, an implement there, a few tons of 
cake or artificial manure somewhere else, a few quarters of seed and 
feed corn, or a few bushels of small seeds, and so on, in another place. 
These have all to be .sent separately, ami naturally expensively. To 
express the matter in a sentence, be is buying retail and at a retail 
figure. But when he goes to sell his produce, the boot is on the other 
foot; he Las to sell to the miller, to the mcr<‘lianT, or to tlu‘ bntehcr 
wholesale, so that the individual farmer, working, sidling, and buying 
as a private trader, is buying in a retail mark'*! and soiling iti a wlndesalr 
one. But as one of a body of fanners under co-op(‘ralion ho has moans 
in his hands of buying, as well ns selling, wholesale.'’ 

During the year, the Agricultural Organization Society, the non- 
trading and non-politifal central organizatiDn of the agrioultiiral 
co-operative srH-ieties in Kngland and Wahs. h.as Indd iieaidv -100 
meetings all over the country to make the farmers’ co-oj)erative move 
inent nntionnl in its scope. Tts principal aim has been to establish In 
evf'i'v country one or more lnri;e and well-r’ajvit.alized ‘^neieties for the 
purchase of the farmer’s re'piirernents and the sale of his produce, and 
in the case of counties wbore .societies already exi-t, to get them 
strengthened by increase of capital and unified by amalgamations. 

This eampaign met with instantanenu.s succi'ss. During the past 
eighteen months, societies have Ven formed in the following countie.'?: 
Xorthurnherland, Durham, Cumberland, Yorkdilre. Lincolnshire. 
Xottinghamdiire, Warwieksbire, Herefordshire, Devonsliire, Cornwall. 
Somerset, Dorsetshire, Buckinghamshire, Snrnw, and Kent, Some of 
these fioeieties aim at cohering the wliole of their re.spective countie.'*. 
Tn other cases, the eouritles were already partially covered, or in the 
case of the larger cotin ties morn than one society has becfi found neces^ 
sary. Besides these new societie.s, in certain counties, such as Stafford- 
shire, Derbyshire, and Leicestershire, amalgamations have taken place, 
and elsewhere the older 'societies have vastly increnst'd their mem her 
ship and eapital. 
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TIjc leading farmers through England now take great interest in 
the movement, and the most prominent feature of the campaign has 
been the readiness of farmers to subscribe sufficient capital, in most 
eases £20,000 to £50,000, to start their own societ}^ on a thoroughly 
Hound basis, and be able to afford the best l}rainH in t’ne agi’ienlinral 
trading world for their management. 

In January, 1920, the societies affiliated to the Agricultural Orzaui- 
zation Society included 469 trading societies dealing in farm require- 
ments and produce, and 920 .smalb holders and allotments societies. 
Over one-third of the farjners in hiiL'inud innl AVales hold shyres in 
these societies, of which the annual turnover exceeds' £10,000,000 
sterling. 

All societies are, of course, formel under the Industrial and Pro- 
vident Societies Acts, Share capital j> liiniu-d io t200 uieniler: 
interest is limited to 5 per cent, or C pei' cenr. .V eo-ojuunitive society 
exi.sts to make savings rather than profits, but any profits that arise 
after payment of intorfc^t, &'C., and adequate provision for the reserve 
fund .are divided on tin* wedl-knowi; {-n-opr-rative jirinciple, i.p.. in }ir't- 
portion to the bii'^ine.^s whieli each menih'’r Ini- doic^ with. hi-J s.ieietv. 

A further enlightening fact is that the Agricultural Wholesale 
Society, formed two years ago to aiu as the en-operative wholesale 
societv and the control trading body I'O' apini-nlmv'-ts. luis had a sjrowrl] 
romiiieu'iirate with the growth in the cuiintic'. It i.s equipped, not only 
to hiiy farm requirements in bulk, uhetiier iii home or overseas, f-r 
distriljlilion to the iiidividual socleiir-, but nl-.i lo disi»o-e of tin'iC 
iinite<l produce in the great markets i»f the \\orld. The whole of its 
slmres are owned by the agri cult u nil co-operative soeicties in the 
country, ami its profits go Ini -k tc» I'u* nii''m!)er xHOeties in priq-<»rtion 
to the voluTiie of their truile with it. 

^Nhodfsin Aarirulfural J-unuii May, 1020. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES. 

E. E, Pcscott, F.L.S., Pomologi.st. 

The Orchard. 

Pruxinq. 

Pruiiiu" operations will now be in full swini(. In pruning tlie voung 
trees, lieavv priming will be required in order to produce strong growths 
and a good frame, but as the tree ndvane(s in age tlu' pruning will be 
reduced oonsiderably. Tt should l>o remonibenMl that strong, heavy 
pruning results in wood growth, and that wr\ik ]>rnning steadies the 
trofN and promotes an even growth. ^Vllen framing and building a tree, 
the former consideration is obseiwed, and wlnm tlic tre* is (‘oming into 
fruit bearing or is mature, it will be pruned according to the latter. 
Any operation that will cau<" the tree to produce les.s wood growth will 
induce r!ie to become more fruitful, provided the tree be in a 
heahhy condition; so that when tree^ are mature, pruning operation.s. 
as a rule, sliuuld not be severe, but rather the reverse. 

Old fruiting woed, and dead and dying wnud ‘^honhl always be 
removcl, and aged spurs should be considerably nslurel, in order t<> 
nmke them jn’odiice new growth^. Crowik’<l aiu1 ovrrlajfjdng l;i(»M'al.s 
slionhl he diortr-ned hack; friiit-l^earlng in the higlier portions of the 
tr.^e shouhl nf>t be t-ne.'Uragod : and <lue consideration should be given 
’o tin* admission of light and air to all pari' of tin* tree. 

AVhere varieties of fruit tre(*s are jirone t'^ hearing crops (‘very 

second year, their lateral sy.stem .should he pnimxl so that they will not 
IM’odmm too ln*avv a crop In tlie fruiting year: and at the sanu‘ time 
?hey will prodiici* wood in tlieir fruiting year to give a crop in tlie 
.'iibseqiu'nt .s ‘ason. 

A model tree will always be light on its t'>pniO'i leaders, hearing the 

Jiiajor portions of tlie crop in the lowin' regiotis ot the tive. d he ni.iin 

point to ho noted is that a heavy wood growth in the upper portion of 
the tree tends to reduce the hearing capabilities of the tree in its most 
useful parts. 

Dr.mx.vok. 

Tlie rains of winter will always .show the necessity for draining 
orchards. Where nnd(*r-soil drain.s do not exist, the trees are bound to 
suffer. If the damage i> not immodiately apparent, it w'ill l>e later 
found that in some way loss will aecnie. Hither the. tree will he 
weakened by the loss of roots through rotting, or it wdll be devitalized 
so that it will not carry a satisfaetoTv crop of fruit. Too often .surface 
(Ira inage b relied on to remove the so-called surplus water. There 
should be no .surphus wader for surface drains. The water is only 
surplus or excess ^\hoII it is in the :^oil. Two circumstances, and two 
only, permit of surface drainage. First, when it is necessary to carry 
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a’.vay cxpefwi\’(3 stoniiwator; and, second, when it is practically impos- 
sible to find an oiulot for under-drains, owin^ to the low-lying* situation 
of the area. 

The term surface drainage does not apply to open drains, which, 
owing to their depth, act also as soil drains; nedther docs it apply to 
graded surfaces wdiioh allow a moiv* equitalde distribution of -water. 
Surface draining is usually applied to a. system, wlierehy a considerable 
(piantity of water is removed by gravititiiu]i before it enters the soil. 
Such a system cannot be too roundly c-mdemned. A.s much water as 
can be obtained by natural means slionl:! ho indu^md to enter orchard 
soils; and then whatever is in exc’ -.vill be carried away^by under 
drainage, provided that drainage, eitlou’ natural or ai’tificial, be in 
existciico. 

Where viiitable draln.age is not |v.‘ov;de:L the tree roots are com- 
]>o1](m 1 to remain in a few inches of siirfma- <oi]. Their feeding area is 
thus oxtmnely limitr-d indo d; and wh-'-n. at any time, rain-water does 
filter ami penetrate tlirniigli the s''dL it <-ar]-ies with it the solu!)le and 
other jdant foods, hrlvjw the reach "f :‘i rree roots. 

Soil \’eiitilation is only possible with a system of drainage, and air 
is as iiocessarv to the roots of a tree as it is to tlie foliage. By t’i:- 
removal of the mirphis water and lie* con>e<)nrnt admi^don of air iji^o 
the soil, the soil tr-injieraturo is ren'h-red far more (^cpiable. wartticr iti 
winter and spring, am] cnol r in summer; and such a chatig- iniLst be 
l)eneficlnl to the tre('S. 

l)ralii:i::e is thii> an e<sential for all orcharl lamls. ^\ iien mirm-al 
draina:ro iM'imiV'. ine <'reliardist is Bo'tiinate; but ’A’jether na'urai or 
artifiein], a sy.-tem <d drainage will always Tnaterialiy iticrea'e i;ie 
cro]) nf fruit, -rr iigihen thr* ti'ces. and consoieralny add t-) i.;;':r term 
<)f life. 

Itrainagc "'.diemies slnnild he earrO’d on! at the present “••M'Oii ot 
the year. In eh»s<ul drains, such drainage media .as eindei’S. eliarcoal. 
stones, lirndiwooil. timber, logs, or tile pipes may he used, hut the 
laller urmerally give more satisfactory and pennanent results. They 
are alo. b-s^ liable lo silting np tlian any other material 

Braitis slmuld be placed into the I'lay. if this be not too deep. In 
any case, lliey slionld Iw below any pO'Sihle iiUorteroncc from culTivat- 
ing ins! rnmeiits. 

tSrUAYINO. 

Ill onlcr to kee]> in clieck sucli posts as Bryobia. ucahy insects, 
woolly nidiis. and ofliors. a -irong and forcible spraying with lime 
sulpliur or red oil spray should not he delayed any longer. The whole 
tia'C! .should lie thoroughly wetted with the spray. A good, vigorous, 
and thorough wiiipn* spraying will plac ■ a large majority of the troesi 
in (piite a satisfactory (‘ondition of freedom from these pests for the 
wliolo year. 

The lime .'Jiilphur spray is an excellent fungicide, and a strong 
winter spray will ,go a very long way in reducing any attack of the 
black .spot fungtis mi eir.her the aj^ple or the pear, lii addition, if the 
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peaeli trees are sprayed at tiliis time with lime aulphur, both peach 
aphis and peach leaf curl will be considerably minimised in the aorine 
time. ^ 


The Flower Garden. 

Digging in the garden should be continued. Before digging, the 
beds should be given a top dressing of lime or stable manure, and sub- 
sequently these should be dug well into the soil. Caro must be taken 
not to 'ujure tho roots of any shrubs, trees, or roses. Root cutting 
and root 'pj’'trhiiig will always dwarf any plant. In digging, it La not 
wise to discard any leaves, twiggy growths, or weeds. Unless they are 
required for the compost heap they should alw'ays be dug into the soil, 
r^f -mould is especially useful in any garden, and where such planU 
as Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Liliums, &c., are growui, or for pot-plant 
work, it is excee<iingly valuable. In forming the compost heap, no 
medium whatever should be added to help the rotting down of the 
leaves unless it be a little sand. Any chemical added will render the 
mould unsuitable for its special objects. The plants mentioned above 
strongly object to lime. 

All shrubs that produce dowers on their young growths, including 
roses, should now bo pruned. Care should' be taken to distinguish 
between those shrubs that flower on the new wockI and those that flower 
on the wood of the past season’s growth. Those that flower on 
the new wood, and may now be pruned, are Lantana, Cestnim, 
Tecoma, Hydrangea, Plumbago, Erytlirina (some species), &c., and 
those that should not be touched at present time are Spirea, Ervthrina 
(.^me species), Pyrus Japonica, Weigelia, Pninus pissardi, P" Vesu- 
vius, P. miirne, Deutzia, Polygala, Ceanothus, &c. It is a safe rule in 
pruning shrubs to wait until they have flowered before pruning. This 
will certainly give the shrubs a somewhat ragged appearance in the 
winter, but it is the only way to secure the best flowering results. 

All herbaceous plants, such as J^alvla, Aster, IVlphlnium, Poly- 
gonum. Boltonia, Gaura, and Oirysanthemiim. should be cut back, 
and, if necessary, lifted and “ heelcnl in” in a tcinporary ]<x*ation for 
the winter. Plant out early Gladioli, Iris, and Liliums. 

Continue digging, manuring, and trenching. 


The V^etable Garden. 

Seedlings from boxes or seed plots may now be planted out. Care 
should be taken that all vegetable bcrl.s are well raised and thrown up. 
By tbrow’ing up the soil, and thus deepening the paths and the space* 
between the plots, the latter are well drainwl, and the soil is made 
consuicrably warmer. This will greatly facilitate tho growth of the 
young plants. 

Aspara^^s may be planted; sow seeds of carrots, parsnips, cauli- 
flow'ers, onions, peas, broad beans, and tom a toes, the latter being 
forced on in a frame, so as to obtain good plants quicJcly. 
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REMINDERS FOR AUGUST. 


LIVE STOCK. 


The ft^edin" and general niun ii/cnieiu of hoise.< recominenfled for 
■July will also apjdy for this month. II-ts-s, more especially young ones, 
running on low-lying country are liable to become afTeeted with internal para- 
aites. This wnll be recognised by the unthrifty and poor condition of the 
animals; in such cases medicinal treatment will be n.-cessary. If the follow- 
ing lick he made available, it will not only be of great a l.s i st a n c e i g i^ e vent i n g 
neriou* invasion, but in cases where worm.s arc not in larg(.^':numl>er 5 , the 
repulsion of them from the intestinal tract will result: — 

Lick. 

20 parts salt. 

10 do. lime, 

1 do. sulphate of iron. 

If possible, lx* with mares at foaling, -o that the navel cor<l may be properly 
tied and thoroughly treated witli antisejitic, and tlniv; prevent that very fatal 
disease, navel or joint ill. Wash cord with one part of corrosive sublimate 
to 11,000 of water, and soon after paint with tincture of iodine. The iodine 
treatment must continue till the cord has completely dried up. 

CATTr.K, — Cows should still be rugged, but ci>v( rings should be removed fre- 
quently, in order to enable the animal to get rid of the old coat; or. better 
still, a gixxl curry -combing may he given. Continue hay or straw, Ix»ok up 
treatment for milk fever in Year- Book '.f lOOo, and treat cattle 

accordingly. Give calves a good warm dry shed. Give the milk to young calves 
at blood heat. Have fee<iing troughs bneket.s clean. Don't ovcr-fci 1, Feed 

regularly with regard to quantity and time. Provide a good grass run. or 
fine hay or crusheil oats in a box or trough. Give a cupful of liniewator per 
calf per day in the milk, d'he problem with many at t'le present time is how 
to rear calves without milk. This can lx* done very well by st.arting tlicm sm 
new milk for a fortnight, and then gradually substituting the milk with «>ne of 
the calf meals on the market. To these it would be advisable to add two or 
three tal)lespoonfu!3 of cod liver oil. Tlie following meal is in general use in 
Ireland; — Tw'n parts, by weight, of oatmeal, 2 parts maize meal. 1 part pure 
ground linseevi, all finely ground. Scald with boiling w.ater. and allow to stand 
for twelve hours. Start with now milk, then gradually substitute skim and 
i lb. <laily of the meal mixture per head p' r day, gradually increasing to 1 lb 
or more. In a month milk may be dispensed with ;tltogeiher. I tie crushed 
oats, fed dry. have been found to give <xce!leiit result?, 

IMns. — Supply plenty of lieddiiig in warm well -ventilated 'tics. K- cp sties 
elcan and dry. and feeding troughs clean and w]>olesonie. Sons may now !>e 
turned into grass run If ]iig9 arc lou\v dres.s with kerosene eMml>ion or 
eulphur and laril. nilddng well into crcvii-t'> of skin, and di>iufect >ti('s. 
Crtwlioil wlnat from \Mieat Board i? the cheapest food available now. Worms 
are very j>reva!ent at present, and may be tri.iti^l by giving 2 t ' grains of 
Santonin in form of pill, or from half to one toaspoonful of oil of turpentine 
in milk or <’astor nil. 

Sheep. — Decide on the breed and nnmhor of caves and rams re<]uirod for the 
coming season. Place orders as soon as pns'lble. Breeders can then give better 
satisfaction, and allot preference to the earlier applications. The result of mating 
should be given most careful consideration from a wool point of view. Evidence 
points to an extreme shorUge of gotxl merino and fine cross-brotl wool for years 
to come. At the same time, a steadily incre.ising demand has syt in for materials 
manufactured from these finer grades. The world's civilian requirements must 
be met, and for tlannela and finer matcri.als for temperate and cold climates these 
»re indispensable. After all coarse wools have a limited use. Cull stud ewe« 
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carefully, especially merinoes, consider forra as well as evenness of covering and 
style of wool. Discard for thin fribby forearms, for coarse common thighs, for 
mushy wasty undercovering, inferior patches acro-^s the shoulders, common and 
sh<>rt between the }n}> bones, nan\)W hunics, and weak necks. Individual merit 
must be considered first, pedigree alone is not sulTicient. 

Poultry.— Yards should be turned over with a spade or fork, and sown down 
flith rape or barley. Keep the breeders busy— strain litter with a little grain 
scattered about will make them exercise. Overhaul incubators; see that 
the capsule of thermostat acts properly : thoroughly clean lamps, egg drawers, 
and chimneys. Test niaclnne for tw'o days before putting eggs in. It is also 
advisable to have thermometer tested. When additional incubators are required, 
It is mexe satisfac^ry„ to keep to the one make. 


CULTIVATION. 

Farm,— Second fallow where necessary for summer crops. If required, roll or 
harrow crops. Plant very early potatoes in forward di^tricis. Sow mangolds. 
Apply slow-acting fertilizers, such as blood and bone manures, for maize. 

Orchard, — Complete plariting and pruning of deciduous trees. Watch for 
peach aphis, and spray with tobacco solution, if present. Prepare f(pr [dantinL* 
citrus trees. for woolly apliis with lime sulphur or red nil sprav, 

Flowkr Gardek.- — Finish diitging and pruning of roses, &c. I.eave pruning 
of shrubs till after flowering. Keep weeds in clieck; weed out seed beds. Divide 
and plant out all herbaceous plants, such as phlox, delphiniums, rmlbeckia, Am. 
,*^Iant out gladioli. Complete planting of shrubs. Mulch young plants. 

Vegetable Garden. — d op dress asparagus beds; plant new aspnragna plots. 
Plant herb divisions, arid potatoes. Sow cabbage, cauliflower, peas, carrots, 
beans, radish, and IcLtuce seeds. Sow tomato seeds in a hot frame. Finish 
digging. 

yiNEYARD.— August is tile best month for planting vines (crafted or ungrafted). 
This should be actively proceeded with and completed before end of month. 
Scions for field grafting may still be preserved as detailed last month, or better 
still by placing them in cool storage. Tliey sliould all he removed from vines 
before end of month, at latest. Conclude pruning and tie down rods. Wliere 
black spot has been proval- nt, apply first add iron sul[dmte treatment. Owing to 
the dry spring, black spot was not in evidrinc last si^ason. The fungus i.s not 
dead, but dormant, hence preventive treatmrnl must not Ite neglectid. l.eatlets 
dealing with black spot and its treatment will be supplied on application. 

Cellar. — Rack again, towards end of month, wines wliirli have as vet nnlv 
been once racked (spring racking). Fill up regularly all unfortified rvinfv 
Clean up generally in cellar and whitewash walls, woodwork, &c. 








